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SOME PASSAGES 


LIFE OF MAJOR GAHAGAN., 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” 


I rux it but right that in making my appear- 
ance before the public I should at once acquaint 
them with my titles and name. My card, as | 
leave it at the houses of the nobility, my friends, 
is as follows :— 


MAJOR GOLIAH O'GRADY GAHAGAN, H.E.I.C.S. 
Commanding Battalion of 
Irregular Horse, 
AHMEDNUGGAR. 


VOL. II. B 
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Seeing, I say, this simple visiting-ticket, the 
world will avoid any of those awkward mistakes as 
to my person, which have been so frequent of late. 
There has been no end to the blunders regarding 
this humble title of mine, and the confusion thereby 
created. When I published my volume of poems, 
for instance, the “ Morning Post” newspaper re- 
marked “that the Lyrics of the Heart by Miss 
Gahagan may be ranked among the sweetest 
flowerets of the present spring season.” ‘ The 
Quarterly Review,” commenting upon my “ Ob- 
servations on the Pons Asinorum,” (4to, London, 
1836,) called me “Doctor Gahagan,” and so on. 
It was time to put an end to these mistakes, and I 
have taken the above simple remedy. 

I was urged to it by a very exalted personage. 
Dining in August last at the Palace of the T-]-r-es 
at Paris, the lovely young Duch-ss of Orl—ns (who, 
though she does not speak English, understands it 
as well as I do) said to me, in the softest Teutonic, 
“ Lieber Herr Major, haben sie den Ahmednuggaris~ 
chen-jager-battalion gelassen?” ‘ Warum denn?” 
said I, quite astonished at her R—] H 
question. The P——cess then spoke of some 


ss’s 


trifle from my pen, which was simply signed 
Goliah Gahagan. 
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There was, unluckily, a dead silence as H. R. H. 
put this question. 

“¢ Comment donc?” said H. M. Lo-is Ph-l-ppe, 
looking gravely at Count Molé, “le cher Major a 
quitté Tarmée ! Nicolas donc sera maitre de [ Inde!” 
H. M and the Pr— M-n-ster pursued their 
conversation in a low tone, and left me, as may be 
imagined, in a dreadful state of confusion. I 
blushed, and stuttered, and murmured out a few 


incoherent words to explain—but it would not do 
—I could not recover my equanimity during the 
course of the dinner; and while endeavouring to 
help an English duke, my neighbour, to poulet a 
l Austerlitz, fairly sent seven mushrooms and three 
large greasy croutes over his whiskers and shirt- 
frill, Another laugh at my expense. “ Ah! M. le 
Major,” said the Q of the B-lg-ns, archly, 
“vous naurez jamais votre brevet de Colonel.” Her 
M——-y’s joke will be better understood when I 
state that his grace is the brother of a minister. 

I am not at liberty to violate the sanctity of 
private life by mentioning the. names of the parties 
concerned in this little anecdote. I only wish to 
have it understood that I am a gentleman, and live 
at least in decent society. Verbum sat. 

B2 
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But to be serious. I am obliged always to write 
the name of Goliah in full, to distinguish me from 
my brother, Gregory Gahagan, who was also a 
major (in the King’s service), and whom I killed 
in a duel, as the public most likely knows. Poor 
Greg! a very trivial dispute was the cause of our 
quarrel, which never would have originated but for 
the similarity of our names. The circumstance 
was this: —I had been lucky enough to render the 
Nawaub of Lucknow some trifling service, (in the 
notorious affair of Choprasjee Muckjee,) and his 
highness sent down a gold toothpick-case directed 
to Captain G. Gahagan, which I of course thought 
was for me: my brother madly claimed it; we 
fought, and the consequence was, that in about 
three minutes he received a slash in the right side 
(cut 6) which effectually did his business ;—he 
was a good swordsman enough—I was THE BEST 
in the universe. The most ridiculous part of the 
affair is, that the toothpick-case was his after all— 
he had left it on the Nawaub’s table at tiffin. I 
can’t conceive what madness prompted him to fight 
about such a paltry bauble; he had much better 
have yielded it at once, when he saw I was deter- 
mined to have it. From this slight specimen of 
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my adventures, the reader will perceive that my 
life has been one of no ordinary interest; and, in 
fact, I may say that I have led a more remarkable 
life than any man in the service—I have been at 
more pitched battles, led more forlorn hopes, had 
more success among the fair sex, drunk harder, 
read more, and been a handsomer man than any 
officer now serving her Majesty. 

When I first went to India in 1802, I was a raw 
comet of seventeen, with blazing red hair, six feet 
seven in height, athletic at all kinds of exercises, 
owing money to my tailor and everybody else who 
would trust me, possessing an Irish brogue, and my 
full pay of 1202. a-year. I need not say that with 
all these advantages I did that which a number of 
clever fellows have done before me—I fell in love, 
and proposed to marry immediately. 

_ But how to overcome the difficulty ?—It is true 
that I loved Julia Jowler—loved her to madness ; 
but her father intended her for a member of council 
at least, and not for a beggarly Irish ensign. It 
was, however, my fate to make the passage to India 
(on board of the Samuel Snob East Indiaman, 
Captain Duffy) with this lovely creature, and my 
misfortune instantaneously to fall in love with her. 
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We were not out of the Channel before I adored 
her, worshipped the deck which she trod upon, 
kissed a thousand times the cuddy-chair on which 
she used to sit. ‘The same madness fell on every 
man in the ship. The two mates fought about her 
at the Cape—the surgeon, a sober, pious Scotch- 
man, from disappointed affection, took so dreadfully 
to drinking as to threaten spontaneous combustion 
—and old Colonel Lilywhite, carrying his wife 
and seven daughters to Bengal, swore that he 
would have a divorce from Mrs. L., and made an 
attempt at suicide—the captain himself told me, 
with tears in his eyes, that he hated his hitherto- 
adored Mrs. Duffy, although he had had nineteen 
children by her. 

We used to call her the witch—there was magic 
in her beauty and in hervoice. I was spell-bound 
when I looked at her, and stark-staring mad when 
she looked at me! Oh, lustrous black eyes !— 
Oh, glossy night-black ringlets!—Oh, lips !—Oh, 
dainty frocks of white muslin!— Oh, tiny kid 
slippers!—though old and gouty, Gahagan sees — 
you still! I recollect off Ascension, she looked 
at me in her particular way one day at dinner, 
just as I happened to be blowing on a piece of 
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scalding hot green fat. I was stupified at once— 
I thrust the entire morsel (about half a pound) 
into my mouth. I made no attempt to swallow or 
to masticate it, but left it there for many minutes 
burning, burning! I had no skin to my palate 
for seven weeks after, and lived on rice-water 
during the rest of the voyage. The anecdote is 
trivial, but it shews the power of Julia Jowler 
over me. 

The writers of marine novels have so exhausted 
the subject of storms, shipwrecks, mutinies, en- 
gagements, sea-sickness, and so forth, that (al- 
though I have experienced each of these in many 
varieties) I think it quite unnecessary to recount 
such trifling adventures; suffice it to say, that 
during our five months ¢rajét, my mad passion for 
Julia daily increased; so did the captain’s and 
the surgeon’s; so did Colonel Lilywhite’s; so did 
the doctor’s, the mate’s—that of most part of the 
passengers’, and a considerable number of the crew. 
For myself, I swore—ensign as I was—I would 
win her for my wife; I vowed that I would make 
her glorious with my sword—that as soon as I 
had made a favourable impression on my com- 
manding officer, (which I did not doubt to create, ) 
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I would lay open to him the state of my affections, 
and demand his daughter’s hand. With such 
sentimental outpourings did our voyage continue 
and conclude. 

We landed at the Sunderbunds on a grilling hot 
day in December, 1802, and then for the moment 
Julia and I separated. She was carried off to her 
papa’s arms in a palankeen, surrounded by at least 
forty Hookahbadars; whilst the poor cornet, at- 
tended but by two dandies and a solitary beasty, 
(by which unnatural name these blackamoors are 
called,) made his way humbly to join the regiment 
at head-quarters. 

The —th- regiment of Bengal Cavalry, re 
under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Julius 
Jowler, C. B., was known throughout Asia and 
Europe by the proud title of the Bundelcund 
Invincibles—so great was its character for bravery, 
so remarkable were its services in that delightful : 
district of India. Major Sir George Gutch was 
next in command, and Tom Thrupp, as kind @ 
fellow as ever ran a Mahratta through the body, 
was second major. We were on the eve of that 
remarkable war which was speedily to spread 
throughout the whole of India, to call forth the 
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valour of a Wellesley, and the indomitable gal- 
lantry of a Gahagan; which was illustrated by our 
victories at Ahmednuggar, (where I was the first 
over the barricade at the storming of the Pettah ;) 
at Argaum, where I slew: with my own sword 
twenty-three matchlock-men, and cut a dromedary 
in two; and by that terrible day of Assaye, where 
Wellesley would have been beaten but for me— 
me alone; I headed nineteen charges of cavalry, 
took (aided by only four men of my own troop) 
seventeen field-pieces, killing the scoundrelly 
French artillery-men; on that day I had eleven 
elephants shot under me, and carried away Scin- 
dia’s nose-ring with a pistol-ball. Wellesley is a 
duke and a marshal, I but a simple major of Irre- 
gulars; such is fortune and war! But my feelings 
carry me away from my narrative, which had better 
proceed with more order. 

On arriving, I say, at our barracks at Dum 
Dum, I for the first time put on the beautiful uni- 
form of the Invincibles; a light blue swallow- 
tailed jacket, with silver lace and wings, orna- 
mented with about 3000 sugar-loaf buttons, 
rhubarb-coloured leather inexpressibles, (tights, ) 
and red morocco boots with ‘silver spurs and tas- 
sels, set off to admiration the handsome persons 

B3 
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of the officers of our corps. We wore powder in 
those days, and a regulation pig-tail of seventeen 
inches, a brass helmet surrounded by leopard-skin, 
with a bear-skin top, and a horse-tail feather, gave 
the head a fierce and chivalrous appearance, which 
is far more easily imagined than described. 
Attired in this magnificent costume, I first pre- 
sented myself before Colonel Jowler. He was 
habited in a manner precisely similar, but not 
being more than five feet in height, and weighing 
at least fifteen stone, the dress he wore did not 
become him quite so much as: slimmer and taller 
men. Flanked by his tall majors, Thrupp and 
Gutch, he looked like a stumpy skittle-ball be- 
tween two attenuated skittles. The plump little 
Colonel received me with vast cordiality, and I 
speedily became a prime favourite with himself 
and the other officers of the corps. Jowler was 
the most hospitable of men, and, gratifying my 
appetite and my love together, I continually par- 
took of his dinners, and feasted on the sweet pre- 
sence of Julia. 
Tan see now, what I would not and could not 
perceive in those early days, that this Miss Jowler, 
on whom [ had lavished my first and warmest 
love, whom I had endowed with, all perfection and 
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purity, was no better than a little impudent flirt, 
who played with my feelings, because during the 
monotony of a sea voyage she had no other toy to 
play with; and who deserted others for me, and 
me for others, just as her whim or her interest 
might guide her. She had not been three weeks 
at head-quarters when half the regiment was in 
love with her. Each and all of the candidates had 
some favour to boast of, or some encouraging hopes 
on which to build. It was the scene of the Samuel 
Snob over again, only heightened in interest by a 
number of duels. ‘The following list will give the 
reader a notion of some of them :— 


1. Cornet Gahagan. Ensign Hicks, of the Sappers 
and Miners. Hicks received 
a ball in his jaw, and was 
halfchoked by a quantity of 
carrotty whisker forced down 
his throat with the ball. 

2. Capt. Macgillicuddy, B.N.I. Cornet Gahagan.—I was run 

7 through the body, but the 
sword passed between the 
ribs, and injured me very 
slightly. 

3. Capt. Macgillicuddy, B.N.I. Mr. Mulligatawney, B.C.S., 
Deputy - Assistant, Vice 
Sub-Controller of the Bogg- 
leywollah Indigo grounds, 
Ramgolly branch. 
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Macgillicuddy should have stuck to sword’s play, 
and he might have come off in his second duel as 
well as in his first ; as it was, the civilian placed a 
ball and a part of Mac’s gold repeater in his sto- 
mach, A remarkable circumstance attended this 
shot, an account of which I sent home to the 
Philosophical Transactions: the surgeon had ex- 
tracted the ball, and was going off, thinking that 
all was well, when the gold repeater struck thir- 
teen in poor Macgillicuddy’s abdomen. I suppose 
that the works must have been disarranged in 
some way by the bullet, for the repeater was one 
of Barraud’s, never known to fail before, and the 
- circumstance occurred at seven o’clock.* 

I could continue, almost ad infinitum, an account 
of the wars which this Helen occasioned, but the 
above three specimens will, I should think, satisfy 
_ the peaceful reader. I delight not in scenes of 
blood, Heaven knows,’ but I was compelled in the 
course of a few weeks, and for the sake of this one 


* So admirable are the performances of these watches, which 
will stand in any climate, that I repeatedly heard poor Mac- 
gillicuddy relate the following fact. The hours, as it is known, 
count in Italy from one to twenty-four: the day Mac landed at 
Naples his repeater rung the Italian hours, from one to twenty- 

four: as soon as he crossed the Alps it only sounded as usual. 
G. O'G. G. 
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woman, to fight nine duels myself, and I know 
that four times as many more took place con- 
cerning her. 

I forgot to say that Jowler’s wife was a half- 
caste woman, who had been born and bred entirely 
in India, and whom the Colonel had married from 
the house of her mother, a native. There were 
some singular rumours abroad regarding this latter 
lady’s history—it was reported that she was the 
daughter of a native Rajah, and had been carried 
off by a poor English subaltern in Lord Clive’s 
time. The young man was killed very soon after, 
and. left his child with its mother. The black 
Prince forgave his daughter and bequeathed to 
her a handsome sum of money. I suppose it was 
on this account that Jowler married Mrs. J., a 
creature who had not, I do believe, a Christian 
name, or a single Christian quality—she was a 
hideous, bloated, yellow creature, with a beard, 
black teeth, and red eyes: she was fat, lying, ugly, 
and stingy—she hated and was hated by all the 
world, and by her jolly husband as devoutly as by 
any other. She did not pass a month in the year 
with him, but spent most of her time with her 
native friends. I wonder how she: could have 
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given birth to so lovely a creature as her daughter. 
This woman was of course with the Colonel when 
Julia arrived, and the spice of the devil in her 
daughter’s composition was most carefully nou- 
rished and fed by her. If Julia had been a flirt 
before, she was a downright jilt now; she set the 
whole cantonment by the ears; she made wives 
jealous and husbands miserable; she caused all 
those duels of which I have discoursed already, 
and yet such was the fascination of THE WITCH 
that I still thought her an angel. I made court to 
the nasty mother in order to be near the daughter ; 
and I listened untiringly to Jowler’s interminable 
dull stories, because I was occupied all the time in 
watching the graceful movements of Miss Julia. 
But the trumpet of war was soon ringing in our 
ears; and on the battle-field Gahagan is a man! 
The Bundelcund Invincibles received orders to 
march, and Jowler, Hector-like, donned his hel- 
met, and prepared to part from his Andromache. 
And now arose his perplexity : what must be done - 
with his daughter, his Julia? He knew his wife’s 
- peculiarities of living, and did not much care to 
trust his daughter to her keeping; but in vain he 
tried to find her an asylum among the respectable 
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ladies of his regiment. Lady Gutch offered to 
receive her, but would have nothing to do with 
Mrs. Jowler; the surgeon’s wife, Mrs. Sawbone, 
would have neither mother nor daughter; there 
was no help for it, Julia ‘and her mother must 
have a house together, and Jowler knew that his 
wife would fill it with her odious blackamoor 
friends. | 

I could not, however, go forth satisfied to the 
campaign until I had learned from Julia my fate. 
I watched twenty opportunities to see her alone, 
and wandered about the Colonel’s bungalow as an 
informer does about a public-house, marking the 
incomings and outgoings of the family, and longing 
to seize the moment when Miss Jowler, unbiassed 
by her mother or her papa, might listen, perhaps, 
to my eloquence, and melt at the tale of my love. 

But it would not do—old Jowler scemed to 
have taken all of a sudden to such a fit of domes- 
ticity, that there was no finding him out of doors, 
and his rhubard-coloured wife (I believe that her 
skin gave the first idea of our regimental breeches, ) 
who before had been gadding ceaselessly abroad, 
and poking her broad nose into every ménage in 
the cantonment, stopped faithfully at home with 
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her spouse. My only chance was to beard the 
old couple in their den, and ask them at once for 
their cub. 

So I called one day at tiffin:—old Jowler was 
always happy to have my company at this meal ; 
it amused him, he said, to see me drink Hodgson’s 
pale ale (I drank two hundred and thirty-four 
dozen the first year I was in Bengal)—and it was 
no small piece of fun, certainly, to see old Mrs. 
Jowler attack the currie-bhaut ;—she was exactly 
the colour of it, as I have had already the honour 
to remark, and she swallowed the mixture with a 
gusto which was never equalled, except by my 
poor friend Dando, a propos dhuitres. She con- 
sumed the first three platesful, with a fork and 
spoon, like a Christian; but as she warmed to her 
work, the old hag would throw away her silver 
implements, and, dragging the dishes towards her, 
go to work with her hands, flip the rice into her 
mouth with her fingers, and stow away a quantity 
of eatables sufficient for a seapoy company. But 
why do I diverge from the main point of my 
story ? 

Julia, then, Jowler, and Mrs. J., were at lun- 
cheon: the dear girl was in the act to sdbler a 
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glass of Hodgson as I entered. ‘“ How do you do, 
Mr. Gagin ?” said the old hag, leeringly; “ eat a 
bit.o’ currie-bhaut”—and she thrust the dish to- 
wards me, securing a heap as it passed. ‘ What, 
Gagy, my boy, how do, how do?” said the fat 
colonel ; “‘ what, run through the body ?—got well 
again—have some Hodgson—run through your 
body too!”—and at this,.I1 may say, coarse joké 
(alluding to the fact, that in these hot climates the 
ale oozes out as it were from the pores of the skin, ) 
old Jowler laughed: a host of swarthy chobdars, 
kitmatgars, sices, consomers, and _ bobbychies 
laughed too, as they provided me, unasked, with 
the grateful fluid. Swallowing six tumblers of 
it, I paused nervously for a moment, and then 
said— 
“ Bobbachy, consomah, ballybaloo hoga.” 
The black ruffians took the hint, and retired. 

_ © Colonel and Mrs. Jowler,” said I, solemnly, 
“we are alone; and you, Miss Jowler, you are 
alone too; that is—I mean—TI take this oppor- 
tunity to—(another glass of ale, if you please, )— 
to express once for all, before departing on 
a dangerous campaign — (Julia turned pale) — 
before entering, I say, upon a war which may 
stretch in the dust. my high-raised hopes and 
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me, to express my hopes while life still remains 
to me, and to declare, in the face of heaven, earth, 
and Colonel Jowler, that I love you, Julia!” The 
Colonel, astonished, let fall a steel fork, which 
stuck quivering for some minutes in the calf of my 
leg; but I heeded not the paltry interruption. 
“‘ Yes, by yon bright heaven,” continued I, “ I 
love you, Julia! I respect my commander, I 
esteem your excellent and beauteous mother ; tell 
me, before I leave you, if I may hope for a return 
of my affection. Say that you love me, and I will 
do such deeds in this coming war as shall make 
you proud of the name of your Gahagan.” 

The old woman, as I delivered these touching 
words, stared, snapped, and ground her teeth like 
an enraged monkey. Julia was now red, now 
white ; the colonel stretched forward, took the fork 
out of the calf of my leg, wiped it, and then seized 
a bundle of letters, which I had remarked by his 
side. 

«« A cornet!” said he, in a voice choking with 
emotion; “a pitiful, beggarly, Irish cornet aspire 
to the hand of Julia Jowler! Gag— Gahagan, are 
you mad, or laughing at us? Look at these letters, 
young man, at these letters, I say—one hundred 
and twenty-four epistles from every part of India 
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(not including one from the governor-general and 
six from his brother, Colonel Wellesley,)—one 
hundred and twenty-four proposals for the hand of 
Miss Jowler! Cornet Gahagan,” he continued, 
‘I wish to think well of you: you are the bravest, 
the most modest, and, perhaps, the handsomest 
man in our corps, but you have not got a single 
rupee. You ask me for Julia, and you do not 
possess even an anna!—(Here the old rogue grin- 
ned, as if he had made a capital pun.) No, no,” 
said he, waxing good-natured; “ Gagy, my boy, 
it is nonsense! Julia, love, retire with your 
mamma; this silly young gentleman will remain 
and smoke a pipe with me.” 

I took one; it was the bitterest chillum I ever 
smoked m my life. 

# # * * * 

I am not going to give here an account of my 
military services; they will appear in my great 
national autobiography, in forty volumes, which | 
am now preparing for the press. I was with my 
regiment in all Wellesley’s brilliant campaigns ; 
then, taking dawk, I travelled across the country 
north-eastward, and had the honour of fighting by 
the side of Lord Lake, at Laswaree, Deeg, Fur- 
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ruckabad, Futtyghur, and Bhurtpore; but I will 
not boast of my actions—the military man knows 
them, MY SOVEREIGN appreciates them. If asked 
who was the bravest man of the Indian army, there 
is not an officer belonging to it who would not cry 
atonce, GaHAaGAN. The fact is, I was desperate ; 
I cared not for life, deprived of Julia Jowler. 

With Julia’s stony looks ever before my eyes, 
her father’s stern refusal in my ears, I did not care, 
at the close of the campaign, again to seek her 
company or to press my suit. We were eighteen 
months on service, marching and countermarching, 
and fighting almost every other day; to the world 
I did not seem altered; but the world only saw 
the face, and not the seared and blighted heart 
within me. My valour, always desperate, now 
reached to a pitch. of cruelty; I tortured my 
grooms and grass-cutters for the most trifling 
offence or error,—I never in action spared a man, 
—I sheared off three hundred and nine heads in 
the course of that single campaign. 

' Some influence, equally melancholy, seemed to 
have fallen upon poor old Jowler. About six 
months after we had left Dum Dun, he received a 
parcel of letters from Benares (whither his wife 
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had retired with her daughter), and so deeply did 
they seem to weigh upon his spirits, that he or- 
dered eleven men of his regiment to be flogged 
within two days; but it was against the blacks 
that he chiefly turned his wrath: our fellows, in 
the heat and hurry of the campaign, were in the 
habit of dealing rather roughly with their pri- 
soners, to extract treasure from them. They used 
to pull their nails out by the root, to boil them in 
kedgeree pots, to flog them and dress their wounds 
with cayenne pepper, and so on. Jowler, when 
he heard of these proceedings, which before had 
always justly exasperated him (he was a humane , 
and kind little man,) used now to smile fiercely, 
the black scoundrels! Serve 


and say, “ D 
them right, serve them right!” 

One day, about a couple of miles in advance of 
the column, I had been on a foraging party with a 
few dragoons, and was returning peaceably to 
camp, when of a sudden, a troop of Mahrattas 
burst on us from a neighbouring mango tope, in 
which they had been hidden: in an instant, three 
of my men’s saddles were empty, and I was left 
with but seven more to make head against at least 
_ thirty of these vagabond black horsemen. I never 
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saw, in my life, a nobler figure than the leader of 
the troop—mounted on a splendid black Arab: he 
was as tall, very nearly, as myself; he wore a steel 
cap, and a shirt of mail, and carried a beautiful 
French carbine, which had already done execution 
upon two of my men. I saw that our only chance 
of safety lay in the destruction of this man. I 
shouted to him in a voice of thunder (in the Hin- 
dostanee tongue of course), “Stop, dog, if you 
dare, and encounter a man!” 

In reply his lance came whirling in the air over 
my head, and mortally transfixed poor Foggarty, of 
ours, who was behind me. Grinding my teeth, 
and swearing horribly, I drew that scimitar which 
never yet failed in its blow,* and rushed at the 
Indian. He came down at full gallop, his own 
sword making ten thousand gleaming circles in 
the air, shrieking his cry of battle. 

The contest did not last an instant. With my 
first blow I cut off his sword-arm at the wrist; my 
second I levelled at his head. I said that he wore 
a steel cap, with a gilt iron spike of six inches, and 


* In my affair with Macgillicuddy, I was fool enough to go 
out with small swords: — miserable weapons, only fit for 
tailors.—G. O’G. G. 
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a hood of chain mail. I rose in my stirrups, and 
delivered “ St. George;” my sword caught the 
spike exactly on the point, split it sheer in two, 
cut crashing through the steel cap and hood, and 
was only stopped by a ruby which he wore in his 
back-plate. His head, cut clean in two between 
the eye-brows and nostrils, even between the two 
front teeth, fell, one side on each shoulder, and he 
galloped on till his horse was stopped by my men, 
who were not a little amused at the feat. 

As I had expected, the remaining ruffians fled on 
seeing their leader’s fate. I took home his helmet 
by way of curiosity, and we made a single prisoner, 
who was instantly carried before old Jowler. 

We asked the prisoner the name of the leader of 
the troop; he said it was Chowder Loll. 

‘ Cuowper Loti!” shrieked Colonel Jowler. 
‘Oh, fate! thy hand is here!” He rushed wildly 
into his tent—the next day applied for leave of 
absence.—Gutch took the command of the regi- 
ment, and I saw him no more for some time. 

* *  * * * 

As I had distinguished myself not a little during 
the war, General Lake sent me up with dispatches 
to Calcutta; where Lord Wellesley received me 
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with the greatest distinction. Fancy my surprise, 
on going to a ball at Government-house, to meet 
my old friend Jowler; my trembling, blushing, 
thrilling delight, when I saw Julia by his side! 

Jowler seemed to blush too when he beheld me. 
I thought of my former passages with his daughter. 
“ Gagy, my boy,” said he, shaking hands, “glad to 
see you, old friend, Julia—come to tiffin— Hodg- 
son’s pale—brave fellow Gagy.” Julia did not 
speak, but she turned ashy pale and fixed upon - 
me with her awful eyes! I fainted almost, and 
uttered some incoherent woyds. Julia took my 
hand, gazed at me still, and said, “Come !” Need 
I say I went? 

I will not go over the pale ale and currie-bhaut 
again, but this I know, that in half an hour I was 
as much in love as I ever had been; and that in 
three weeks—I, yes I—was the accepted lover of 
Julia! I did not pause to ask, where were the one 
hundred and twenty-four offers? why I, refused 
before, should be accepted now? I only felt that 
I loved her, and was happy! 

# ¢ # # @ 

One night, one memorable night, I could not 

sleep, and, with a lover’s pardonable passion wan- 
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dered solitary through the city of palaces until 
I came to the house which contained my Julia. 
I peeped into the compound — all was still; — I 
looked into the verandah—all was dark, except a 
light—yes, one light—and it was in Julia’s cham- 
ber! My heart throbbed almost to stifling. I 
would—I would advance, if but to gaze upon her 
for a moment, and to bless her as she slept. I did 
look, I did advance; and, oh Heaven! I saw a . 
lamp burning, Mrs. Jow. in a night-dress, with a 
very dark ‘baby in her arms, and Julia, looking 
tenderly at an Ayah, who was nursing another. 

«©, mamma,” said Julia, “ what would that fool 
_ Gahagan say, if he knew all ?” 

‘* He does know all!” shouted I,-springing for- 
ward, and tearing down the tatties from the win- 
dow. Mrs. Jow. ran shrieking out of the room, 
Julia fainted, the cursed black children squalled, 
and their d—d nurse fell on her knees, gabbling 
some infernal jargon of Hindostanee. Old Jowler 
at this juncture entered with a candle and a drawn 
sword. | : 

“ Liar! scoundrel ! deceiver!” shouted I. « Turn, 
ruffian, and defend yourself!” But old Jowler, 

VOL. IL Cc 
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when he saw me, only whistled, looked at his life- 
less. daughter, and slowly left the room. 

Why continuo the tale? I need not now ac- 
count for Jowler’s gloom on receiving his letters 
from Benares—for his exclamation upon the death 
of the Indian chief—for his desire to marry his 
daughter: the woman I was wooing was no longer 
Miss Julia Jowler, she was Mrs. Coowper Lou! 
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CHAPTER IL. 


ALLYGHUR AND LASWAREE. 


I srr down towrite gravely and sadly, for(since the 
appearance of some of my adventures in a monthly 
Magazine) unprincipled men have endeavoured 
to rob me of the only good I possess, to question 
the statements that I make, and themselves, with- 
out a spark of honour or good feeling, to steal 
from me that which is my sole wealth—my cha- 
racter as a teller of THE TRUTH. 

The reader will understand that it is to the illi- 
beral strictures of a profligate press I now allude; . 
among the London journalists, none (luckily for 
themselves) have dared to question the veracity 

c2 
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of my statements; they know me, and they know 
that I am in London. If I can use the pen, I can 
also wield a more manly and terrible weapon, and 
would answer their contradictions with my sword ! 
No gold or gems adorn the hilt of that war-worn 
scimetar, but there is blood upon the blade—the 
blood of the enemies of my country, and the ma- 
ligners of my honest fame. There are others, 
however—the disgrace of a disgraceful trade— 
who, borrowing from distance a despicable cou- 
rage, have ventured to assail me. The infamous 
editors of the “ Kelso Champion,” the “ Bungay 
Beacon,” the “Tipperary Argus,” and the “Stoke 
Pogis Sentinel,” and other dastardly organs of the 
provincial press, have, although differing in poli- 
tics, agreed upon this one point, and with a scoun- 
drelly unanimity, vented a flood of abuse upon 
the revelations made by me. 

They say that I have assailed private characters, 
and wilfully perverted history to blacken the re- 
putation of public men. I ask, was any one of 
these men in Bengal in the year 1803? Was any 
single conductor of any one of these paltry prints 
ever in Bundeleund or the Rohilla country ? Does 
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this exquisite Tipperary scribe know the difference 
. between Hurrygurrybang and Burrumtollah? Not 
he! and because, forsooth, in those strange and 
distant lands strange circumstances have taken 
place, it is insinuated that the relator is a liar, _ 
nay, that the very places themselves have no exist- 
ence but in my imagination. Fools!—but I will 
not waste my anger upon them, and proceed to 
recount some other portions of my personal 
history. | 

It is, I presume, a fact which even these scrib- 
‘bling assassins will not venture to deny, that be- 
fore the commencement of the campaign against 
Scindiah, the English general formed a camp at 
Kanouge on the Jumna, where he exercised that 
brilliant little army which was speedily to per- 
form such wonders in the Dooab. It will be as 
well to give a slight account of the causes of a 
war which was speedily to rage through some of 
the fairest portions of the Indian continent. 

Shah Allum, the son of Shah Lollum, the 
descendant by the female line of Nadir Shah 
(that celebrated Toorkomaun adventurer, who had 
well-nigh hurled Bajazet and Selim the Second 
from the throne of Bagdad ;) Shah Allum, I say, 
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although nominally the Emperor of Delhi, was, 
in reality, the slave of the various warlike chief- 
tains who lorded it by turns over the country and 
the sovereign, until conquered and slain by some 
more successful rebel. Chowder Loll Masolgee, 
Zubberdust Khan, Dowsunt Row Scindiah, and 
the celebrated Bobbachy Jung Bahawder, had 
held for a time complete mastery in Delhi. The 
second of these, a ruthless Afghaun soldier, had 
abruptly entered the capital, nor was he ejected 
from it until he had seized upon the principal 
jewels, and likewise put out the eyes of the last 
of the unfortunate family of Afrasiéb. Scindiah 
came to the rescue of the sightless Shah Allum, 
and though he destroyed his oppressor, only in- 
creased his slavery, holding him in as painful a 
bondage as he had suffered under the tyrannous 
Afghaun. 

As long as these heroes were battling among 
themselves, or as long rather as it appeared that 
they had any strength to fight the battle, the 
British government, ever anxious to see its enemies 
by the ears, by no means interfered in the contest. 
But the French Revolution broke out, and a host 
of starving sans-culottes appeared among the various 
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Indian states, seeking for military service, and in- 
flaming the minds of the various native princes 
against the British East India Company. A num- 
ber of these entered into Scindiah’s ranks—one of 
them, Perron, was commander of his army; and 
though that chief was as yet quite engaged in his 
hereditary quarrel with Jeswunt Row Holkar, and 
‘never thought of an invasion of the British terri- 
tory, the Company all of a sudden discovered that 
Shah Allum, his sovereign, was shamefully ill-used, 
and determined to re-establish the ancient splen- 
dour of his throne. 

Of course it was sheer benevolence for poor 
Shah Allum that prompted our governors to take 
these kindly measures in his favour. I don’t know 
how it happened that, at the end of the war, the 
poor Shah was not a whit better off than at the 
beginning; and that though Holkar was beaten, 
and Scindiah annihilated, Shah Allum was much 
such a puppet as before. Somehow, in the hurry 
and confusion of this struggle, the oyster remained 
with the British government, who had so kindly 
offered to dress it for the emperor, while his 
majesty was obliged to be contented with the 
shell. | 
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The force encamped at Kanouge bore the title 
of the Grand Army of the Ganges and the Jumna; 
it consisted of eleven regiments of cavalry and 
twelve battalions of infantry, and was commanded 
by General Lake in person. 

Well, on the Ist of September we stormed 
Perron’s camp at Allyghur; on the 4th we took 
that fortress by assault; and as my name was men- 
tioned in general orders, I may as well quote the 
commander-in-chief’s words regarding me—they 
will spare me the trouble of composing my own 
eulogium. 

# # # # * 

“The commander-in-chief is proud thus pub- 
licly to declare his high sense of the gallantry of 
Lieutenant Gahagan, of the —— cavalry. In the 
storming of the fortress, although unprovided with 
a single ladder, and accompanied but by a few 
brave men, Lieutenant Gahagan succeeded in 
escalading the inner and fourteenth wall of the 
place. Fourteen ditches, lined with sword blades 
and poisoned chevaux-de-frise, fourteen walls 
bristling with innumerable artillery, and as smooth 
as looking-glasses, were in turns triumphantly 
passed by that enterprising officer. His course 
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was to be traced by the heaps of slaughtered 
enemies lying thick upon the platforms; ‘and, 
alas! by the corpses of most of the gallant men 
who followed him !—when at length he effected 
his lodgment, and the dastardly enemy, who dared 
not to confront him with arms, let loose upon him 
the tigers and lions of Scindiah’s menagerie :— 
this meritorious officer destroyed, with his own 
hand, four of the largest and most ferocious animals, 
and the rest, awed by.the indomitable majesty of 
British vALOuR, shrunk back to their dens. 
Thomas Higgory, a private, and Runty Goss, 
Havildar, were the only two who remained out of 
the nine hundred who followed Lieutenant Ga- 
hagan. Honour to them! Honour and tears for 
the brave men who perished on that awful day !” 
* * * * * 

I have copied this, word for word, from the 
Bengal Hurkaru of September 24, 1803; and any- 
body who has the slightest doubt as to the state- 
ment, may refer to the paper itself. 

And here I must pause to give thanks to for- 
tune, which so marvellously preserved me, Sergeant- 
Major Higgory, and Runty Goss. Were I to say 
that any valour of ours had carried us unhurt 

c 3 
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through this tremendous combat, the reader would 
laugh me to scorn. No: though my narrative is 
extraordinary, it is nevertheless authentic; and 
never, never would I sacrifice truth for the mere 
sake of effect. The fact is this:—the citadel of 
Allyghur is situated upon a rock, about a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and is surrounded 
by fourteen walls, as his excellency was good 
enough to remark in his dispatch. A man who 
would mount these without scaling-ladders, is an 
ass; he who would say he mounted them without 
such assistance, is a liar and a knave. We had 
scaling-ladders at the commencement of the as- 
sault, although it was quite impossible -to carry 
them beyond the first line of batteries. Mounted 
on them, however, as our troops were falling thick 
about me, I saw that we must ignominiously re- 
treat, unless some other help could be found for 
our brave fellows to escalade the next wall. It 
was about seventy feet high—I instantly turned 
the guns of wall A. on wall B., and peppered the 
latter so as to make not a breach, but a scaling- 
place, the men mounting in the holes made by the 
shot. By this simple stratagem, I managed to pass 
each successive barrier—for to ascend a wall, which 
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the General was pleased fo call “as smooth as 
glass,” is an absurd impossibility. I seek to achieve 
none such :— 
‘¢ T dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more, is neither more nor less.” 

Of course, had the enemy’s guns been com- 
monly well served, not one of us would eyer have 
been alive out of the three; but whether it was 
owing to fright, or to the excessive smoke caused 
' by so many pieces of artillery, arrive we did. On 
the platforms, too, our work was not quite so diffi- 
cult as might be imagined—killing these fellows 
was sheer butchery. As soon as we appeared, 
they all turned and fled, helter-skelter, and the 
reader may judge of their courage by the fact that 
out of about seven hundred men killed by us, only 
forty had wounds in front, the rest being bayoneted 
as they ran. 

And beyond all other pieces of good fortune was 
the very letting out of these tigers, which was the 
dernier resort of Bournonville, the second com- 
mandant of the fort. I had observed this man 
(conspicuous for a tri-coloured scarf which he 
wore,) upon every one of the walls as we stormed 
them, and running away the very first among the 
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fugitives. He had all the keys of the gates; and 
in his tremor, as he opened the menagerie portal, 
left the whole bunch in the door, which I seized 
when the animals were overcome. Runty Goss 
then opened them by one, our troops entered, and 
the victorious standard of my country floated on 
the walls of Allyghur ! 

When the general, accompanied by his staff, 
entered the last line of fortifications, the brave old 
man raised me from the dead rhinoceros on which 
_ I was seated, and pressed me to his breast. But 
the excitement which had borne me through the 
fatigues and perils of that fearful day failed all of a 
sudden, and I wept like a child upon his shoulder. 


Promotion, in our army, goes unluckily by 
seniority ; nor is it in the power of the general-in- 
chief to advance a Cesar, if he finds him in the 
capacity of a subaltern: my reward for the above 
exploit was, therefore, not very rich. His excel- 
lency had a favourite horn snuff-box (for though 
exalted in station he was in his habits most 
simple): of this, and about a quarter of an ounce 


of high-dried Welsh, which he always took, he 
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made me a present, saying, in front of the line, 
“ Accept this, Mr. Gahagan, as a token of -re- 
spect from the first, to the bravest officer in this 
army.” 

Calculating the snuff to be worth a halfpenny, I 
should say that four-pence was about the value of 
this gift; but it has at least this good effect—it 
serves to convince any person who doubts of my 
story, that the facts of it are really true. I have 
left it at the office of my publisher, along with 
the extract from the Bengal Hurkaru, and any 

body may examine both by applying in the count- 
' ing-house of Mr. Cunningham.* That once popular 
expression, or proverb, “ Are you up to snuff?” 
arose out of the above circumstance; for the 
officers of my corps, none of whom, except myself, 
had ventured on the storming party, used to twit 
me about this modest reward for my labours. 
Never mind; when they want me to storm a fort 
again, I shall know better. 

Well, immediately after the capture of this im- 


* The major certainly offered to leave an old snuff-box at 
Mr. Cunningham’s office; butitcontained no extract from a news- 
paper, and does not quite prove that he killed a rhinoceros, and 
stormed fourteen intrenchmentsat the siege of Allyghur. M. A. T. 
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portant fortress, Perron, who had been the life 
and soul of Scindiah’s army, came in to us, with 
his family and treasure, and was passed over to the 
French settlements at Chandernagur. Bourquien 
took his command, and against him we now 
moved. The morning of the 11th of September 
found us upon the plains of Delhi. 

It was a burning hot day, and we were all re- 
freshing ourselves after the morning’s march, when 
J, who was on the advanced piquet along with 
O’Gawler of the king’s dragoons, was made aware 
of the enemy’s neighbourhood in a very singular 
manner. O’Gawler and I were seated under a 
little canopy of horse-cloths, which we had formed 
to shelter us from the intolerable heat of the sun, 
and were discussing with great delight a few Ma- 
nilla cheroots, and a stone jar of the most exqui- 
site, cool, weak, refreshing sangaree. We had 
been playing cards the night before, and Gawler 
had lost to me seven hundred rupees. I emptied 
the last of the sangaree into the two-pint tumblers 
out of which we were drinking, and holding mine 
up, said, “ Here’s better luck to you next time, 
O’Gawler !” | 

As I spoke the words—whish !—a cannon-ball 
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cut the tumbler clean out of my hand, and plumped 
into poor O’Gawler’s stomach. It settled him 
completely, and of course I never got my seven 
hundred rupees. Such are the uncertainties of 
war | | 

To strap on my sabre and my accoutrements— 
to mount my Arab charger—to drink off what 
O’Gawler had left of the sangaree—and to gallop 
to the general, was a work of a moment. I found 
him as comfortably at tiffin, as if he were at his 
own-house in London. 

‘¢ General,” said I, as soon as I got into his pai- 
jamahs (or tent), “ you must leave your lunch if 
you want to fight the enemy.” 

“ The enemy—psha! Mr. Gahagan, the enemy 
is on the other side of the river.” 

‘“ T can only tell your excellency, that the ene- 
my’s guns will hardly carry five miles; and that 
Cornet O’Gawler was this moment shot dead at 
my side with a cannon ball.” 

“ Ha! is it so ?” said his excellency, rising, and 
laying down the drum-stick of a grilled chicken. 
‘‘ Gentlemen, remember that the eyes of Europe © 
are upon us, and follow me!” 

Each aide-de-camp started from table and seized 
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his cocked hat ; each British heart beat high at the 
thoughts of the coming mélée. We mounted our 
horses, and galloped swiftly after the brave old 
general; I not the last in the train, upon my 
famous black charger. 

It was perfectly true, the enemy were posted in 


force within three miles of our camp, and from a 
hillock in the advance to which we galloped, we 
were enabled with our telescopes to see the whole 
of his imposing line. Nothing can better describe 
it than this :— 


A 


—<A is the enemy, and the dots represent the © 


hundred and twenty pieces of artillery which de- 
fended his line. He was, moreover, entrenched ; 
and a wide morass in his front gave him an addi- 
tional security. 

His excellency for a moment surveyed the line, 
and then said, turning round to one of his aides- 
de-camp, “ Order up Major-General Tinkler and 
the cavalry.” | 

“ Here, does your excellency mean?” said the 
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aide-de-camp, surprised, for the enemy had per- 
ceived us, and the cannon-balls were ayng about 
as thick as peas. 

“ Here, Sir,” said the old general, stamping 
with his foot in a passion, and the A.D.C. shrug- 
ged his shoulders and galloped away. In five 
minutes we heard the trumpets in our camp, and 
in twenty more the greater part of the cavalry had 
joined us. | 

Up they came, five thousand men, their stand- 
ards flapping in the air, their long line of polished 
jack-boots gleaming in the golden sun-light. And 
now we are here,” said Major-General Sir pa 
philus Tinkler, “ what next?” “Od ” 
said the commander-in-chief, “ charge, Peal 
nothing like charging—galloping—guns—rascally 
black scoundrels—charge, charge!” and then, turn- 


ing round to me, (perhaps he was glad to change 
the conversation,) he said, “ Lieutenant Gahagan, 
you will stay with me.” 

And well for him I did, for I do not hesitate to 
say, that the battle was gained by me. I do not 
mean to insult the reader by pretending that any 
personal exertions of mine turned the day,—that I 

killed, for instance, a regiment of cavalry, or swal- 
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lowed a battery of guns,—such absurd tales would 
disgrace both the hearer and the teller. J, as is 
well known, never say a single word which cannot 
be proved, and hate more than all other vices the 
absurd sin of egotism; I simply mean that my 
advice to the general, at a quarter past two o’clock 
in the afternoon of that day, won this great tri- 
umph for the British army. 

Gleig, Mill, and Thorn have all told the tale of 
this war, though somehow they have omitted all 
mention of the hero of it. General Lake, for the 
victory of that day, became Lord Lake, of Las- 
waree. Laswaree! and who forsooth was the real 
conqueror of Laswaree? I can lay my hand upon 
my heart, and say that J was. If any proof is 
wanting of the fact, let me give it at once, and 
from the highest military testimony in the world, 
I mean that of the Emperor NApoLeon. ._ 

In the month of March, 1817, I was passenger 
on board the Prince Regent, Captain Harris, which 
touched at St. Helena on its passage from Calcutta 
to England. In company with the other officers 
on board the ship, I paid my respects to the illus- 
trious exile of Longwood, who received us in his 
garden, where he was walking about in a nankeen 
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dress and a large broad-brimmed straw-hat, with 
General Montholon, Count Las Cases, and his 
son Emanuel, then a little boy, who I dare say 
does not recollect me, but who nevertheless played 
with my sword-knot and the tassels of my Hessian 
boots during the whole of our interview with his 
Imperial Majesty. 

Our names were read out (in a pretty accent, 
by the way!) by General Montholon, and the 
Emperor, as each was pronounced, made a bow to 
the owner of it, but did not vouchsafe a word, At 
last Montholon came to mine. ‘The Emperor 
looked me at once in the face, took his hands out 
of his pockets, put them behind his back, and 
coming up to me smiling, pronounced the fol- 
lowing words :-— 

** Assye, Delhi, Deeg, Futtyghur.” 

I blushed, and taking off my hat with a bow, 
said—** Sire, c’est mot.” 

“ Parbleu! je le savais bien,” said the Emperor, 
holding out his snuff-box. “ En usez vous, Major 2” 
I took a large pinch (which, with the honour of 
speaking to so great a man, brought the tears into 
my eyes), and he continued as nearly as possible 
in the following words :— . 
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‘‘ Sir, you are known; you come of an heroic 
nation. Your third brother, the Chef de Ba- 
taillon, Count Godfrey Gahagan, was in my Irish 
brigade.” 

Gahagan.—* Sire, it is true. He and my coun- 
trymen in your Majesty’s service stood under the 
green flag in the breach of Burgos, and beat 
Wellington back. It was the only time, as your 
Majesty knows, that Irishmen and Englishmen 
were beaten in that war.” 

Napoleon (looking as if he would say “ D— your 
candour, Major Gahagan.”)—“ Well, well; it was 
so. Your brother was a Count, and died a General 
in my service.” 

Gahagan.—“ He wasfound lying upon the bodies 
of nine-and-twenty Cossacks at Borodino. They 

were all dead, and bore the Gahagan mark.” 
"Napoleon (to Montholon).—“ C’est vrai, Mon- 
tholon, je vous donne ma parole d’honneur la plus 
sacrée, que c’est vrai. Ils ne font pas d’autres, ces 
terribles Gagans. You must know that Monsieur 
gained the battle of Delhi as certainly as I did 
that of Austerlitz. In this way:—Ce belitre de Lor 
Lake, after calling up his cavalry, and placing 
them in front of Holkar’s batteries, gui balayaient 
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la plaine, was for charging the enemy’s batteries 
with his horse, who would have been écrasés, mi- 
traillés, foudroyés to a man, but for the cunning of 
ce grand rouge que vous voyez.” 

Montholon.—* Coquin de Major, va !” 

INapoleon.—* Montholon ! tais-toi. When Lord 
Lake, with his great bull-headed English obsti- 
nacy, saw the fdcheuse position into which he had 
brought his troops, he was for dying on the spot, 
and would infallibly have done so—and the loss of 
his army would have been the ruin of the East 
India Company—and the ruin of the English East 
India Company would have established my em- 
pire (bah! it was a republic then!) in the East; 
but that the man before us, Lieutenant Goliah 
Gahagan, was riding at the side of General Lake. 

Montholon (with an accent of despair and fury). 
—‘* Gredin! cent mille tonnerres de Dieu !” 

Napoleon (benignantly).—‘* Calme-toi, mon jidele 
ami, What will you? It was fate. (Gahagan, at 
the critical period of the battle, or rather slaughter, 
(for the English had not slain a man of the enemy,) 
advised a retreat.” 

Montholon.—* Le lache! Un Francais meurt, 
mais il ne recule jamais.” 
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Napoleon.— Stupide! Don’t you see why the 
retreat was ordered ?— don’t you know that it was 
a feint on the part of Gahagan to draw Holkar 
from his impregnable retrenchments? Don’t you 
know that the ignorant Indian fell into the snare, 
and issuing from behind the cover of his guns, came 
down with his cavalry on the plain in pursuit of Lake 
and his dragoons? ‘Then it was that the English- 
men turned upon him; the hardy children of the 
north swept down his feeble horsemen, bore them 
back to their guns, which were useless, entered 
Holkar’s entrenchments along with his troops, 
sabred the artillerymen at their pieces, and won 
the battle of Delhi!” 

As the Emperor spoke, his pale cheek glowed 
red, his eye flashed fire, his deep clear voice rung 
as of old, when he pointed out the enemy from 
beneath the shadow of the Pyramids, or rallied his 
regiments to the charge upon the death-strewn plain 
of Wagram. I have had many a proud moment | 
in my life, but never such a proud one as this; 
and I would readily pardon the word “ coward,” as 
applied to me by Montholon, in consideration of 
the testimony which his master bore in my favour. 

“‘ Major,” said the Emperor to me in conclusion, 
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‘why had I not such a man as you in my service ? 
I would have made you a Prince and a Marshal !” 
and here he fell into a reverie, of which I knew 
and respected the purport. He was thinking, 
doubtless, that I might have retrieved his fortunes, 
and indeed I have very little doubt that I might. 

Very soon after, coffee was brought by Monsieur 
Marchand, Napoleon’s valet-de-chambre, and after 
partaking of that beverage, and talking upon the 
politics of the day, the Emperor withdrew, leaving 
me deeply impressed by the condescension he had 
shewn in this remarkable interview. 
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CHAPTER UL 


A PEEP INTO SPAIN——-ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND 
SERVICES OF THE AHMEDNUGGAR IRREGULARS. 


Head Quarters, Morella, Sept. 15, 1838. 

I nave been here for some months, along with 
my young friend Cabrera; and, in the hurry and 
bustle of war—daily on guard and in the batteries 
for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, with four- 
teen severe wounds, and seven musket-balls in 
my body—it may be imagined that I have had 
little time to think about the publication of 
my memoirs. Inter arma silent leges —in the 
‘tmidst of fighting be hanged to writing! as the 
poet says; and I never would have bothered my- 
self with a pen, had not common gratitude incited 
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me to throw off a few pages. The publisher and 
editor of “The New Monthly Magazine” little 
know what service has been done to me by that 
miscellany. 

Along with Oraa’s troops, who have of late been 
beleaguering this place, there was a young Mi- 
lesian gentleman, Mr. Toone O’Connor Emmett 
Fitzgerald Sheeny, by name, a law-student, and 
member of Gray’s Inn, and what he called Bay 
Ah of Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Sheeny was 
with the Queen’s people not in a military capacity, 
but as representative of an English journal, to 
which, for a trifling weekly remuneration, he was 
in the habit of transmitting accounts of the move- 
ments of the belligerents, and his own opinion of 
the politics of Spain. Receiving, for the discharge 
of this duty, a couple of guineas a-week from the 
proprietors of the journal in question, he was en- 
abled, as I need scarcely say, to make such a show 
in Oraa’s camp as only a Christino general officer, 
or at the very least a colonel of a regiment, can 
afford to keep up. 

In the famous sortie which we made upon the 
twenty-third, I was of course among the foremost 
in the mélée, and found myself, after a good deal of 
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slaughtering (which it would be as disagreeable as 
useless to describe here), in the court of a small 
inn or podesta, which had been made the head- 
quarters of several queenite officers during the 
siege. The pesatero or landlord of the inn had 
been despatched by my brave chapel-churies, with 
his fine family of children—the officers quartered 
in the podesta had of course bolted; but one man 
remained, and my fellows were on the point of 
cutting him into ten thousand. pieces with their 
borachios, when I arrived in the room time enough 
to prevent the catastrophe. Seeing before me an 
individual in the costume of a civilian—a white 
hat, a light-blue satin cravat, embroidered with 
butterflies and other quadrupeds, a green coat and 
brass buttons, and a pair of blue-plaid trousers, I 
recognised at once a countryman, and interposed 
to save his life. 

In an agonized. brogue the unhappy young man 
was saying all that he could to induce the chapel- 
churies to give up their intentions of slaughtering 
him; but it is very little likely that his protesta- 
tions would have had any effect upon them, had 
not I appeared in the room, and shouted to the 
ruffians to hold their hand. 
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Seeing a general officer before them (I have the 
honour to hold that rank in the service of his 
Catholic Majesty), and moreover one six feet four 
in height, and armed with that terrible cabecilla 
(a sword, so called, because it is five feet long) 
which is so well known among the Spanish armies 
—seeing, I say, this figure, the fellows retired, ex- 
claiming, ** Adios, corpo di bacco, nosotros,” «and. so 
on, clearly proving (by their words) that they 
would, if they dared, have immolated the victim 
whom I had thus rescued from their fury. “ Vil- 
lains !” shouted I, hearing them grumble, “away ! 
quit the apartment!” Each man, sulkily sheathing 
his sombrero, obeyed, and quitted the camarilla. 

It was then that Mr. Sheeny detailed to me the 
particulars to which I have briefly adverted ; and, 
informing me at the same time that he had a 
family in England who would feel obliged to me 
for his release, and that his most intimate friend 
the English ambassador would move heaven and 
earth to revenge his fall, he directed my attention 
to a portmanteau passably well filled, which he 
hoped would satisfy the cupidity of my troops. I 
said, though with much regret, that I must subject 
his person to a search; and hence arose the cir- 
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cumstance which has called for what I fear you 


will consider a somewhat tedious explanation. I. 


found upon Mr. Sheeny’s person three sovereigns 
in English money (which I have to this day), and 


singularly enough a copy of “The New Monthly 


Magazine” for March, which contained my article. 
It was a toss-up whether I should let the poor 
young man be shot or no, but this little circum- 
stance saved his life. The gratified vanity of 
authorship induced me to accept his portmanteau 
and valuables, and to allow the poor wretch to go 
free. I put the Magazine in my coat-pocket, and 
left him and the podesta. 

The men, to my surprise, had quitted the build- 
ing, and it was full time for me to follow, for I 
found our sallying-party, after committing dreadful 
ravages in Oraa’s lines, were in full retreat upon 
the fort, hotly pressed by a superior force of the 
enemy. I am pretty well known and respected by 
the men of both parties in Spain (indeed I served 
for some months on the Queen’s side before I came 
over to Don Carlos); and, as it is my maxim never 
to give quarter, I never expect to receive it when 
taken myself. On issuing from the podesta, with 
Sheeny’s portmanteau and my sword in my hand, 
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I was a little disgusted and annoyed to see our own 
men in a pretty good column, retreating at double- 
quick, and about four hundred yards beyond me up 
the hill leading to the fort, while on my left hand, 
and at only a hundred yards, a troop of the 
queenite lancers were clattering along the road. 

I had got into the very middle of the road before 
I made this discovery, so that the fellows had a full 
sight of me, and, whizz! came a bullet by my left 
whisker before I could say Jack Robinson. I 
looked round—there were seventy of the accursed 
malvados at the least, and within, as I said, a 
hundred yards. Were I to say that I stopped to 
fight seventy men, you would write me down a 
fool or a liar: no, Sir, I did not fight, I ran 
away. 

I am six feet four—my figure is as well known 
in the Spanish army as that of the Count de 
Luchana or my fierce little friend Cabrera himeelf: 
“ GaHaGaNn !” shouted out half-a-dozen scoundrelly 
voices, and fifty more shots came rattling after me. 
I was running, running as the brave stag before 
the hounds—running as I have done a great num- 
ber of times before in my life, when there was no 
help for it but a race. 
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After I had run about five hundred yards, I saw 
that | had gained nearly three upon our column 
in front, and that likewise the Christino horse- 
men were left behind some hundred yards mere, 
with the exception of three, who were fearfully 
near me. ‘The first was an officer without a lance ; 
he had fired both his pistols at me, and was twenty 
yards in advance of his comrades; there was a 
similar distance between the two lancers who rode 
behind him. I determined then to wait for No. 1, 
and as he came up delivered cut 3 at his horse’s 
near leg—off it flew, and down, as I expected, 
went horse and man. I had hardly time to pass 
my sword through my prostrate enemy, when 
No. 2 was upon me. If I could but get that fel- 
low’s horse thought I, I am safe, and I executed 
at once the plan which I hoped was to effect my 
rescue. 

I had, as I said, left the podesta with Sheeny’s 
portmanteau, and, unwilling to part with some of 
the articles it contained—some shirts, a bottle of 
whiskey, a few cakes of Windsor soap, &c., &¢.,— 
I had carried it thus far on my shoulders, but now 
was compelled to sacrifice it malgré mot. As the 
lancer came up, I dropped my sword from my 
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right hand, and hurled. the portmanteau at his 
head with aim so true, that he fell back on his 
saddle like a sack, and thus, when the horse gal- 
loped up to me, I had no difficulty in dismounting 
the rider—the whiskey bottle struck him over his 
right eye, and he was completely stunned. To 
dash him from the saddle and spring myself into 
it was the work of a moment; indeed, the two 
combats had taken place in about a fifth part of 
the time which it has taken the reader to peruse 
the description. But in the rapidity of the last 
encounter, and the mounting of my enemy’s horse, 
I had committed a very absurd oversight—I was 
scampering away without my sword! What was I 
to do?—to scamper on, to be sure, and trust to 
the legs of my horse for safety ! 

The lancer behind me gained on me every mo- 
ment, and I could hear his horrid laugh as he 
neared me. I leaned forward jockey-fashion in 
my saddle, and kicked, and urged, and flogged 
with my hand, but all in vain. -Closer—closer— 
the point of his lance was within two feet of my 
back. Ah! ah! he delivered the point, and fancy 


my agony when I felt it enter——through exactly 


fifty-nine pages of the ““ New Monthly Magazine.” 
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Had it not been for “The New Monthly Maga- 
zine and Humourist,” I should have been impaled 
without a shadow of a doubt. Am I wrong in 
feeling gratitude? Have I not cause to continue 
my contributions ? 

When I got safe into Morella, along with the 
tail of the sallying party, I was for the first time 
made acquainted with the ridiculous result of the 
lancer’s thrust (as he delivered his lance, I must 
tell you that a ball came whiz over my head from 
our fellows, and, entering at his nose, put a stop 
to his lancing for the future). I. hastened to Ca- 
brera’s quarter, and related to him some of my . 
adventures during the day. 

“‘ But, General,” said he, “ you are standing. I 
beg you ‘ chiudete Puscio’ (take a chair).” 

I did so, and then for the first time was aware 
that there was some foreign substance in the tail 
of my coat, which prevented my sitting at ease. 
I drew out the Magazine which I had seized, and 
there, to my wonder, discovered the “Christino lance 
twisted up like a fish-hook, or a pastoral crook. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” said Cabrera (who is a noto- 
rious wag). 


~ 


“Valdepeiias madrilefios,” growled out Tristany. 
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“By my cachuca di caballero” (upon my ho- 
nour as a gentleman), shrieked out Ros d’Eroles, 
convulsed with laughter, “I will send it to the. 
Bishop of Leon for a crozier.” 

‘‘Gahagan has consecrated it,” giggled out 
Ramon Cabrera; and so they went on with their 
muchacas for an hour or more. But, when they 
heard that the means of my salvation from the 
lance of the scoundrelly Christino had been the 
Magazine containing my own history, their laugh 
was changed into wonder. I read them (speaking 
Spanish more fluently than English) every word 
_ of my story. “ But how is this?” said Cabrera. 
“ You surely have other adventures to relate ?” 

‘ Excellent Sir,” said I, “I have;” and that 
very evening, as we sat over our cups of tertullia 
(sangaree), I continued my narrative in nearly the 
following words :— 

I left off in the very middle of the battle of 
Delhi, which ended, as everybody knows, in the 
complete triumph of the British arms. But who 
gained the battle? Lord Lake is called Viscount 
Lake of Delhi and Laswaree, while Major Gaha— 
nonsense, never mind him, never mind the charge 
he executed when, sabre in hand, he leaped the six- 
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foot wall in the mouth of the roaring cannon, over 
the heads of the gleaming pikes, when, with one 
hand seizing the sacred peish-cush, or fish—which 
was the banner always borne before Scindiah,— 
he, with his good sword, cut off the trunk of the 
famous white elephant, which, shrieking with 
agony, plunged madly into the Mahratta ranks, 
followed by his giant brethren, tossing, Itke chaff 
before the wind, the affrighted kitmatgars. , He, 
meanwhile, now plunging into the midst of a bat- 
talion of consumahs, now cleaving to the chine a 
screaming and ferocious bobbachee,* rushed on, 
like the simoom across the red Zaharan plain, 
killing, with his own hand, a hundred and forty 
thr but never mind—‘ alone he did it; suffi- 
cient be it for him, however, that the victory was 
won; he cares not for the empty honours which 
were awarded to more fortunate men ! 

‘ We marched .after the battle to Delhi, where 
poor blind old Shah Allum received us, and be- 
stowed all kinds of honours and titles on our 
general. As each of the officers passed before 


* The double-jointed camel of Bactria, which the classic 
reader may recollect is mentioned by Suidas (in his Commen- 
tary on the Flight of Darius), is so called by the Mahrattas. 
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him, the shah did not fail to remark my perégon,* 
and was told my name. 

“ Lord Lake whispered to him my exploits, 
and the old man was so delighted with the account 
of my victory over the elephant (whose trunk I use 
to this day), that he said, ‘ Let him be. called 
Gusruti,’ or the lord of elephants, and Gujputi 
was the name by which I was afterwards familiarly 
known among the natives—the men, that is. The 
women had a softer appellation for me, and called 
me ‘ Mushook,’ or charmer. 

“ Well, I shall not describe Delhi, which is 
doubtless well known to the reader; nor the siege 
of Agra, to which place we went from Delhi; nor 
the terrible day at Laswaree, which went nigh to 
finish the war. Suffice it to say that we were vic- 
torious, and that J was wounded, as I have inva- 
riably been in the two hundred and four occasions 
when I have found myself in action. One point, 
however, became in the course of this campaign 
quite evident — that something must be done for 


Gahagan. ‘The country cried shame, the king’s 


”. * There is some trifling inconsistency on the Major’s part. 
Shah Allum was notoriously blind: how, then, could he have. 
seen Gahagan? The thing is manifestly impossible.. 
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troops grumbled, the sepoys openly murmured 
that their Gujputi was only a lieutenant, when. he 
had performed such signal services. What was to 
be done? Lord Wellesley was in an evident 
quandary. ‘ Gahagan,’ wrote he, ‘to be a sub- 
altern is evidently not your fate—you were born 
for command ; but Lake and General Wellesley 
are good officers, they cannot be turned out—I 
must make a post for you. What say you, my 
dear fellow, to a corps of irregular horse ?” 

“It was thus that the famous corps of AHMED- 
NUGGAR IRREGULARS had its origin; a guerilla 
force, it is true, but one which will long be remem- 
bered in the annals of our Indian campaigns. 

* * * * * 

As the commander of this regiment, I was 
allowed to settle the uniform of the corps, as well 
as to select recruits. These were not wanting as 
soon as My appointment was made known, but 
came flocking to my standard a great deal faster 
than to the regular corps in the company’s service. 
I had European officers, of course, to command 
them, and a few of my. countrymen as sergeants ; 
the rest were all natives, whom I chose of the 
strongest and bravest men in India, chiefly Pitans, 
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Afghans, Hurrumzadehs, and Calliawns, for these 
are well known to be the most warlike districts of 
our Indian territory. 

‘¢ When on parade and in full uniform we made 
a singular and noble appearance. I was always 
fond of dress; and, in this instance, gave a carte- 
blanche to my taste, and invented the most splen- 
did costume that ever perhaps decorated a soldier. 
I am, as I have stated already, six feet four inches 
in height, and of matchless symmetry and pro- 
portion. My hair and beard are of the most bril- 
liant auburn, so bright as scarcely to be distin- 
guished at a distance from scarlet. My eyes are 
bright. blue, overshadowed by bushy eyebrows of 
the colour of my hair, and a terrific gash of the 
deepest purple, which goes over the forehead, the 
eyelid, and the cheek, and finishes at the ear, 
gives my face a more strictly military appearance 
than can be conceived. When I have been drink- 
ing (as is pretty often the case) this gash becomes 
ruby bright, and as*I have another which took off 
a piece of my under lip, and shews five of my 
front teeth, I leave you to imagine that ‘ seldom 
lighted on the earth,’ (as the monster Burke re- 
marked of one of his unhappy victims,) ‘a more 
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extraordinary vision.’ I improved these natural 
advantages; and, while in cantonment during the 
hot winds at Chittybobbary, allowed my hair to 
grow very long, as did my beard, which reached 
to my waist. It took me two hours daily to curl 
my hair in ten thousand little corkscrew ringlets, 
which waved over my shoulders, and to get my 
mustachios well round to the corners of my eye- 
lids. I dressed in loose scarlet trousers and red 
morocco boots, a scarlet jacket, and a shawl of the 
same colour round my waist; a scarlet turban 
three feet high, and decorated with a tuft of the 
scarlet feathers of the flamingo, formed my head- 
dress, and I did not allow myself a single orna- 
ment, except a small silver skull and cross-bones 
in front of my turban. Two brace of pistols, a 
Malay creese, and a tulwar, sharp on both sides, 
and very nearly six feet in length, completed this 
elegant costume. My two flags were each sur- 
mounted with a real skull and cross-bones, and 
ornamented one with a black, and the other with 
a red beard, (of enormous length, taken from men 
slain in battle by me.) On one flag were of 
course the arms of John Company; on the other, 
an image of myself bestriding a prostrate elephant, 
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with the simple word ‘ Gusput?’ written under-— 
neath in the Nagaree, Persian, and Sanscrit cha- 
racter. I rode my black horse, and looked, by 
the immortal gods, like Mars! To me might be 
applied the words which were written concerning 
handsome General Webb, in Marlborough’s time: 


‘<< To noble danger he conducts the way, 
His great example all his troop obey, 
Before the front the Masor sternly rides, 
With such an air as Mars to battle strides. 
Propitious*heaven must sure a hero save 
Like Paris handsome, and like Hector brave !’ 


« My officers (Captains Biggs and Mackanulty, 
Lieutenants Glogger, Pappendick, Stuffle, &c. &c.) 
were dressed exactly in the same way, but in yel- 
low, and the men were similarly equipped, but in 
black. I have seen many regiments since, and 
many ferocious-looking men, but the Ahmednug- 
gar Irregulars were more dreadful to the view 
than any set of ruffians on which I ever set eyes. 
I would to heaven that the Czar of Muscovy had 
passed through Caubul and Lahore, and that I 
with my old Ahmednuggars stood on a fair field 
to meet him! Bless you, bless you, my swart 
companions in victory ! through the mist of twenty 
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years I hear the booming of your war-cry, and 
mark the glitter of your scimetars as ye rage in the 
thickest of the battle !* 

‘But away with melancholy reminiscences. 
You may fancy what a figure the Irregulars cut 
on a field~-day—a line of five hundred black-faced, 
black-dressed, black-horsed, black-bearded men— 
Biggs, Glogger, and the other officers in yellow, 
galloping about the field like flashes of lightning : 
myself enlightening them, red, solitary, and ma- 
jestic, like yon glorious orb in heaven. 

‘‘ There are very few men, I presume, who have 
not heard of Holkar’s sudden and gallant incur- 
sion into the Dooab, in the year 1804, when we 
thought that the victory of Laswaree and the bril- 
liant success at Deeg had completely finished him. 
Taking ten thousand horse, he broke up his camp 
at Palimbang; and the first thing General Lake 
heard of him was, that he was at Putna, then at 


* I do not wish to brag of my style of writing, or to pretend 
that my genius as a writer has not been equalled in former 
times ; but if, in the works of Byron, Scott, Goethe, or Victor 
Hugo, the reader can find a more beautiful sentence than the 
above, I will be obliged to him, that is all—I simply say, I 
will be obliged to him. —G.O’G.G., M.H.E.I.C.S., 
C.1.H.A. 
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Rumpooge, then at Doncaradam—he was, in fact, 
in the very heart of our territory. 

«The unfortunate part of the affair was this: — 

His excellency, despising the Mahratta chieftain, 
had allowed him to advance about two thousand 
miles in his front, and knew not in the slightest 
degree where to lay hold on him. Was he at 
Hazarubaug ? was he at Bogly Gunge? nobody 
knew, and for 4 considerable period the move- 
ments of Lake’s cavalry were quite : ambiguous, 
uncertain, promiscuous, and undetermined. 
- § Such briefly was the state of affairs in October 
1804. At the beginning of that month I had been 
wounded (a trifling scratch cutting off my left 
upper eyelid, a bit of my cheek, and my under- 
lip), and I was obliged to leave Biggs in command 
of my Irregulars, whilst I retired for my wounds 
to an English station at Furruckahbad, alias Futty- 
ghur—it is, as every two-penny postman knows, 
at the apex of the Doodb. We have there a can- 
tonment, and thither I went for the mere sake of 
the surgeon aud the sticking-plaster. 

‘¢ Furruckabad, then, is divided into two districts 
or towns; the lower Cotwal, inhabited by the 
natives, and the upper (which is fortified slightly, 
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and has all along been called Futtyghur, meaning 
in Hindostanee, ‘ the-favourite-resort-of-the-white- 
faced - Feringhees - near - the - mangoe - tope -conse - 
crated-to-Ram’) occupied by Europeans. (It 1s 
astonishing, by the way, how comprehensive that 
language is, and how much can be conveyed iu 
one or two of the commonest phrases. ) 

“‘ Biggs, then, and my men were playing all 
sorts of wondrous pranks with Lord Lake’s army, 
whilst I was detained an we prisoner of 
health at Futtyghur. 

‘An unwilling prisoner, however, I should not 
say. The cantonment at Futtyghur contained 
that which would have made any man a happy 
slave. Woman, lovely woman, was there in abun- 
dance and variety! The fact is, that, when the 
campaign commenced in 1803, the ladies of the 
army all congregated to this place, where they 
were left, as it was supposed, in safety.. I might, 
like Homer, relate the names and qualities of all. 
I may at least mention some whose memory is still 
most dear tome. There was— 

** Mrs, Major General Bulcher, wife of Bulcher 
of the infantry. 

“‘ Miss Bulcher. 
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* Miss Betinpa BuLcHER (whose name I beg 
the printer to place in large capitals). 

“‘ Mrs, Colonel Vandegobbleschroy. 

“ Mrs. Major Macan and the four Misses 
Macan. 

“The Honourable Mrs. Burgoo, Mrs. Flix, 
Hicks, Wicks, and many more too numerous to 
mention. The flower of our camp was, however, 
collected there, and the last words of Lord Lake 
to me, as I left him, were, ‘ Gahagan, I commit 
those women to your charge. Guard them with 
your life, watch over them with your honour, 
defend them with the matchless power of your 
indomitable arm.’ - 

“ Futtyghur is, as I have said, an European 
station, and the pretty air of the bungalows, amid 
the clustering topes of mangoe-trees, has often ere 
this excited the admiration of the tourist and ° 
sketcher. On the brow of a hill, the Burrum- 
pooter river rolls majestically at its base, and no 
spot, in a word, can be conceived more exquisitely 
arranged, both by art and nature, as a favourite 

residence of the British fair. Mrs. Bulcher, Mrs. 
| Vandegobbleschroy, and the other married ladies 
above-mentioned, had each of them delightful 
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bungalows and gardens in the place, and between 
one cottage and another my time passed as de- 
lightfully as can the hours of any man who is away 
from his darling occupation of war. 

“I was the commandant of the fort. It is a 
little insignificant pettah, defended simply by a 
couple of gabions, a very ordinary counterscarp, 
and a bomb-proof embrasure; on the top of this 
my flag was planted, and the small garrison of 
forty men only were comfortably barracked off in 
the casemates within. A surgeon and two chap- 
~ Jains (there were besides three reverend gentlemen, 
of amateur missions, who lived in the town) com- 
pleted, as I may say, the garrison of our little 
fortalice, which I was left to defend and to com- 
mand. 

On the night of the Ist of November, in the 
‘year 1804, I had invited Mrs, Major-General 
Bulcher and her daughters; Mrs. Vandegobbles- 
chroy, and,- indeed, all the ladies in the canton- 
ment, to a little festival in honour of the recovery 
of my health, of the commencement of the shoot- 
ing-season, and indeed as a farewell visit, for it was 
my intention to take dawk the very next morning 
and return to my regiment. The three amateur 
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missionaries whom I have mentioned, and some 
ladies in the cantonment of very rigid religious 
principles, refused to appear at my little party. 
They had better never have been born than have 
done as they did, as you shall hear. 
_ We had been dancing merrily all night, and 
the supper (chiefly of the delicate condor, the 
luscious adjutant, and other birds of a similar 
kind, which I had shot in the course of the day) 
had been duly féted by every lady and gentleman 
present; when I took an opportunity to retire on 
the ramparts, with the interesting and lovely 
Belinda Bulcher. I was occupied, as the French 
say, in conter-ing fleurettes to this sweet young 
creature, when, all of a sudden, a rocket was seen 
whizzing through the air, and a strong light was 
visible in the valley below the little fort. 

“‘* What, fire-works! Captain Gahagan,’ said 
_ Belinda, ‘ this is too gallant.’ | 

«Indeed, my dear Miss Bulcher,’ said I, ‘ they 
are fire-works of which I have no idea: perhaps 
our friends the missionaries——’ 

“** Look, look? said Belinda, trembling, and 
clutching tightly hold of my arm; ‘ what do I see? 
yes—no—yes! it is—our bungalow is in flames 
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‘It was true the spacious bungalow occupied 
by Mrs. Major-General was at that moment seen 
a prey to the devouring element—another and 
another succeeded it—seven bungalows, before 
I could almost ejaculate the name of Jack Robin- 
son, were seen blazing brightly in the black mid- 
night air! | 

‘J seized my night-glass, and, looking towards 
the spot where the conflagration raged, what was 
my astonishment to see thousands of black forms 
dancing round’ the fires; whilst by their lights I 
could observe columns after columns of Indian 
horse, arriving and taking up their ground in the 
very middle of the open square or tank, round 
which the bungalows were built! 

‘¢¢ Ho, warder !’ shouted I (while the frightened 
and trembling Belinda clung closer to my side, 
and pressed the stalwart arm that encircled her 
waist), ‘down with the drawbridge! see that your 
masolgees (small tumbrils which are used in place 
of larger artillery) be well loaded; you seapoys,. 
hasten and man the ravelin! you choprasees, put 
out the lights in the embrasures! we shall have 
warm work of it to-night, or my name is not 


Goliah Gahagan.’ 
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“The ladies, the guests (to the number of 
eighty-three), the seapoys, choprasees, masolgees, 
and so on, had all crowded on the platform at the 
sound of my shouting, and dreadful was the con- 
sternation, shrill the screaming, occasioned by my 
words. ‘The men stood irresolute and mute with 
terror; the women trembling, knew scarcely 
whither to fly for refuge. ‘Who are yonder 
ruffians?’ said I; a hundred voices yelped in re- 
ply—some said the Pindarees, some said the Mah- 
rattas, some vowed it was Scindiah, and others 
declared it was Holkar—no one knew. 

“‘<Ts there any one here,’ said I, ‘ who will ven- 
ture to reconnoitre yonder troops?’ There was a 
dead pause. aa 

«¢A thousand tomauns to the man who will 
bring me news of yonder army! again I repeated. 
Still a dead silence. The fact was that Scindiah 
and Holkar both were so notorious for their cruelty, 
that no one dared venture to face the danger. ‘ Oh 
for fifty of my brave Ahmednuggarees!’ thought I. 

**¢Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ I see it—you are cowards 
—none of you dare encounter the chance even of 
death. It is an encouraging prospect—know you 
not that the ruffian Holkar, if it be he, will with 
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the morrow’s dawn beleaguer our little fort, and 
throw thousands of men against our walls? know 
you not that, if we are taken, there is no quarter, 
no hope, death for us—and worse than death for 
these lovely ones assembled here? Here the ladies 
shrieked and raised a howl as I have heard the 
jackalls on a summer’s evening. Belinda, my dear 
Belinda! flung both her arms round me, and sobbed 
on my shoulder, (or in my waistcoat-pocket rather, 
for the little witch could reach no higher.) 

‘¢¢ Captain Gahagan,’ sobbed she, ‘ Go—Go— 
Goggle—iah ! 

«© ¢ My soul’s adored!’ replied I. 

‘‘<¢ Swear to me one thing.’ 

sé T swear.’ 

s¢*¢ That if—that ifthe nasty, horrid, sions 
black Mah-ra-a-a-attahs take the fort, yon will put 
me out of their power.’ 

‘I clasped the dear girl to my heart, and swore 
upon my sword that, rather than she should incur 
the risk of dishonour, she should perish by my 
own hand. This comforted her; and her mother, 
Mrs. Major-General Bulcher, and her elder sister, 
who had not until now known a word of our 
attachment (indeed, but for these extraordinary 
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circumstances, it is probable that we ourselves 
should never have discovered it), were under these 
painful circumstances made aware of my beloved 
Belinda’s partiality for me. Having communicated 
thus her wish of self-destruction, I thought her 
example a touching and excellent one, and pro- 
_posed to all the ladies that they should follow it, 
and that at the entry of the enemy into the fort, 
and at a signal given by me, they should one and 
all make away with themselves. Fancy my dis- 
gust when, after’ making this proposition, not one 
of the ladies chose to accede to it, and received it 
with the same chilling denial that my former pro- 
posal to the garrison had met with. 

“In the midst of this hurry and confusion, as if 
purposely to add to it, a trumpet was heard at the 
gate of the fort, and one of the sentinels came 
running to me, saying that a Mahratta soldier was 
before the gate with a flag of truce ! 

‘JT went down, rightly conjecturing, as it turned 
out, that the party, whoever they might be, had 
no artillery; and received at the point of my 
sword a scroll, of which the following is a trans- 
lation :— 

VOL. I. E 
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‘TQ GOLIAH GAHAGAN GUJPUTI. 


“¢QLord of Elephants, Sir,—I have the honour 
to inform you that I arrived before this place at 
eight o’clock p.m. with ten thousand cavalry under. 
my orders. I have burned, since my arrival, seven- 
teen bungalows in Furruckabad and Futtyghur, 
and have likewise been under the painful necessity 
of putting to death three clergymen (mollahs), and 
seven English officers whom I found in the village ; 
the women have been transferred to safe keeping 
in the harems of my officers and myself. 

‘©¢ As] know your courage and talents, I shall 
be very happy if you will surrender the fortress, 
and take service as a major-general (hookabadar) 
in my army. Should my proposal not meet with 
your assent, I beg leave to state that to-morrow I 
shall storm the fort, and on taking it, shall put to 
death every male in the garrison, and every female 
above twenty years of age. For yourself I shall 
reserve a punishment, which, for novelty and ex- 
quisite torture, has, I flatter myself, hardly ever 
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“been exceeded. Awaiting the favour of a reply, 
I am, Sir, 
«‘< Your very obedient servant, 


“©«Jaswunt Row Ho tka. 

‘6 < Camp before Futtyghur, Sept. 1, 1804. 

OR. SOV. PLY 

“The officer who had brought this precious 
epistle (it is astonishing how Holkar had aped the 
forms of English correspondence), an enormous 
Pitan soldier, with a shirt of mail, and a steel cap 
and cape round which his turban wound, was 
leaning against the gate on his matchlock, and 
whistling a national melody. I read the letter, 
and saw at once there was no time to be lost. 
_ That man, thought I, must never go back to 
Holkar.. Were he to attack us now before we 
were prepared, the fort would be his in half an 
hour. 

« Tying my white pocket-handkerchief to a 
stick, I flung open the gate and advanced to the 
officer; he was standing, I said, on the little bridge 
across the moat. I made him a low salaan, after 
the fashion of the country, and, as he bent forward 
to return the compliment, I am sorry to say, I 
plunged forward, gave him a violent blow onthe | 
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head which deprived him of all sensation, and 
then dragged him within the wall, raising the 
drawbridge after me. 

“I bore the body into my own apartment; 
there, swift as thought, I stripped him of his 
turban, cummerbund, peijammahs, and papooshes, 
and, putting them on myself, determined to go 
forth and reconnoitre the enemy.” 

* * * * * 

Here I was obliged to stop, for Cabrera, Ros 
d’Eroles, and the rest of the staff, were sound 
asleep! What I did in my reconnaissance, and 
how I defended the fort of Futtyghur, I shall have 
the honour of telling on another occasion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE INDIAN CAMP-——-THE SORTIE FROM THE FORT. 


Head Quarters, Morella, October 3, 1838. 
It is a balmy night. I hear the merry jingle of 
the tambourine, and the cheery voices of the girls 
and peasants, as they dance beneath my casement, 
under the shadow of the clustering vines. The 
laugh and song pass gaily round, and even at this 
distance I can distinguish the elegant form of 
Ramon Cabrera, as he whispers gay nothings in 
the ears of the Andalusian girls, or joins in the 
thrilling chorus of Riego’s hymn, which is ever 
and anon vociferated by the enthusiastic soldiery 
of Carlos Quinto. Iam alone, in the most inac- 
cessible and most bomb-proof tower of our little 
fortalice ; the large casements are open—the wind, 
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as it enters, whispers in my ear its odorous recol- 
lections of the orange grove and the myrtle bower. 
My torch (a branch of the fragrant cedar tree) 
flares and flickers in the midnight breeze, and dis- 
perses its scent and burning splinters on my scroll 
and the desk where I write—meet implements for 
a soldier’s authorship |—it is cartridge paper over 
which my pen runs‘so glibly, and a yawning bar- 
rel of gunpowder forms my rough writing-table. 
Around me, below me, above me, all—all is peace! 
I think, as I sit here so lonely, on my country, 
England! and muse over the sweet and bitter 
recollections of my early days! Let me resume 
my narrative, at the point where (interrupted by 
the authoritative summons of war) I paused on the 
last occasion. 

T left off, I think (for I am a thousand miles 
away from proof-sheets as I write—and, were I 
not writing the simple TRUTH, must contradict 
myself a thousand times in the course of my tale,) 
I think, I say, that I left off at that period of my 
story, when, Holkar being before Futtyghur, and 
I in command of that fortress, I had just been 
compelled to make away with his messenger; and, 
dressed in the fallen Indian’s accoutrements, went 
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forth to reconnoitre the force, and, if possible, to 
learn the intentions of the enemy. However much 
my figure might have resembled that of the Pitan, 
and, disguised in his armour, might have deceived 
the lynx-eyed Mahrattas, into whose camp I was 
about to plunge, it was evident that a single glance 
at my fair face and auburn beard would have un- 
deceived the dullest blockhead in Holkar’s army. 
Seizing, then, a bottle of Burgess’s walnut catsup, I 
dyed my face and my hands, and, with the simple 
aid of a flask of Warren’s jet, I made my hair and 
beard as black asebony. The Indian’s helmet and 
chain hood covered likewise a great part of my 
face, and I hoped thus, with luck, impudence, and 
a complete command of all the Eastern dialects 
and languages, from Burmah to Afghanistan, to © 
pass scot-free through this somewhat dangerous 
ordeal. | | 

Thad not the word of the night it is true—but 
I trusted to good fortune for that, and passed 
boldly out of the fortress, bearing the flag of truce 
as before; I had scarcely passed on a couple of 
hundred yards, when, lo! a party of Indian horse- 
men, armed like him I had just overcome, trotted 
towards me. One was leading a noble white 
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charger, and no sooner did he see me than, dis- 
mounting from his own horse, and giving the rein 
to a companion, he advanced to meet me with the 
charger; a second fellow likewise dismounted and 
followed the first ; one held the bridle of the horse, 
while the other (with a multitude of salaams, aleik- 
ums, and other genuflexions,) held the jewelled 
stirrup, and kneeling, waited until I should mount. 

I took the hint at once: the Indian who had 
come up to the fort was a great man—that was 
evident ; I walked on with a majestic air, gathered 
up the velvet reins, and sprung into the magnifi- 
cent high-peaked saddle. “Buk, buk,” said I, 
“it is good—in the name of the forty-nine Imaums, 
let us ride on;” and the whole party set off ata 
brisk trot, I keeping silence, and thinking with no 
little trepidation of what I was about to encounter. 

As we rode along, I heard two of the men com- 
menting upon my unusual silence (for I suppose, 
I—that is, the Indian—was a talkative officer.) 
“ The lips of the Bahawder are closed, said one— 
where are those birds of Paradise, his long-tailed 
words? they are imprisoned between the golden 
bars of his teeth !” 

“ Kush,” said his companion, “ be quiet ! Bob- 
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bachy Bahawder has seen the dreadful Feringhee, 
Gahagan Khan Gujputi, the elephant-lord, whose 
sword reaps the harvest of death: there is but one 
champion who can wear the papooshes of the ele- 
phant-slayer—it is Bobbachy Bahawder !” 

“‘ You speak truly, Puneeree Muckun, the Ba- 
hawder ruminates on the words of the unbeliever ; 
he is an ostrich, and hatches the eggs of his 
thoughts.” | 

“ Bekhusm! on my nose be it! May the young 
birds, his actions, be strong, and swift in flight.” 

“‘ May they digest tron /” said Puneeree Muckun, 
who was evidently a wag in his way. 

O, ho! thought I, as suddenly the light flashed 
upon me. It was, then, the famous Bobbachy 
Bahawder, whom I overcame just now! and he is 
the man destined to stand in my slippers, is he ? 
and I was at that very moment standing in his 
own! Such are the chances and changes that fall 
to the lot of the soldier ! 

I suppose everybody—everybody who has been 
in India, at least,—has heard the name of Bob- 
bachy Bahawder; it is derived from the two Hin- 
doostanee words—bobbachy, general; bahawder, 
artilleryman. He had entered into Holkar’s ser- 
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vice in the latter capacity, and had, by his merit 
and his undaunted bravery in action, attained the 
dignity of the peacock’s feather, which is only 
granted to noblemen of the first class; he was 
married, moreover, to one of Holkar’s innume- 
rable daughters; a match which, according to the 
_ Chronique Scandaleuse, brought more of honour 
than of pleasure to the poor Bobbachy. Gallant 
as he was in the field, it was said that in the harem 
he was the veriest craven alive—completely sub- 
jugated by his ugly and odious wife. In all mat- 
ters of importance the late Bahawder had been 
consulted by his prince, who had, as it appears 
(knowing my character, and not caring to do 
anything rash in his attack upon so formidable an 
enemy), sent forward the unfortunate Pitan to 
reconnoitre the fort; he was to have done yet 
more, as I learned from the attendant, Puneeree 


Muckun, who was, I soon found out, an old fa-. 
vourite with the Bobbachy—doubtless on account- 


of his honesty and love of repartee. 

“The Bahawder’s lips are closed,” said he, at 
last, trotting up to me; “has he not a word for 
old Puneeree Muckun ?” 

* Bismillah, mashallah, barikillah,” said I; which 
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means, “ my good friend, what I have seen is not 
worth the trouble of relation, and fills my bosom 
with the darkest forebodings.” 

“You could not then see the Gujputi alone, 
and stab him with your dagger ?” 

[Here was a pretty conspiracy !] “No, I saw 
him, but not alone; his people were always with 
him.” 

“ Hurrumzadeh! it is a pity; we waited but — 
the sound of your jogree (whistle), and straight- 
way would have galloped up, and seized upon 
every man, woman, and child in the fort: how- 
ever, there are but a dozen men in the garrison, 
and they have not provision for two days—they 
must yield; and then, hurrah for the moon-faces ! 
Mashallah! I am told the soldiers who first get in 
are to have their pick. How my old woman, 
Rotee Muckun, will be surprised, when I bring 
home a couple of Feringhee wives,—ha! ha !” 

¢ Fool !” said I, “be still!—twelve men in the 
garrison! there are twelve hundred! Gahagan 
himself is as good as a thousand men; and as for 
food, I saw, with my own eyes, five hundred bul- 
locks grazing in the court-yard as I entered.” This 
was a bouncer, I confess; but my object was to 
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deceive Puneeree Muckun, and give him as high 
a notion as possible of the capabilities of defence 
which the besieged had. 

‘ Pooch, pooch,” murmured the men; “ it is a 
wonder of a fortress, we shall never be able to take 
it until our guns come up.” : 

There was hope then! they had no battering 
train. Ere this arrived, I trusted that Lord Lake 
would hear of our plight, and march down to 
rescue us. Thus occupied in thought and conver- 
sation, we rode on until the advanced sentinel chal- 
lenged us, when old Puneeree gave the word, and 
we passed on into the centre of Holkar’s camp. 

It was a strange—a stirring sight! The camp- 
fires were lighted; and round them—eating, re- 
posing, talking, looking at the merry steps of the 
dancing girls, or listening to the stories of some 
Dhol Baut (or Indian improvisatore)—were thou- 
sands of dusky soldiery. The camels and horses 

were picketed under the banyan trees, on which 
the ripe mangoe fruit was growing, and offered 
them an excellent food. Towards the spot which 
the golden fish and royal purdahs, floating in the | 
wind, designated as the tent of Holkar, led an 
immense avenue—of elephants! the finest street, 
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indeed, I ever saw. Each of the monstrous ani- 
mals had castles on their backs, armed with Mau- 
ritanian archers and the celebrated Persian match- 
lock men: it was the feeding-time of these royal 
brutes, and the grooms were observed bringing 
immense toffungs or baskets, filled with pine- 
apples, plantains, bandannas, Indian corn, and 
cocoa-nuts, which grow luxuriantly at all seasons 
of the year. We passed down this extraordinary 
avenue (no lessthan three hundred and eighty-eight 
tails did I count on each side—each tail apper- 
taining to an elephant twenty-five feet high—each 
elephant having a two-storied castle on its back— 
each castle containing sleeping and eating-rooms 
for the twelve men that formed its garrison, and 
were keeping watch on the roof—each roof bearing 
a flag-staff twenty feet long on its top, the cres- 
cent glistening with a thousand gems, and round 
it the imperial standard,—each standard, of silk 
velvet and cloth of gold, bearing the well-known 
device of Holkar, argent an or gules, between a 
sinople of the first, a chevron, truncated, wavy. I 
took nine of these myself in the course of a very 
short time after, and shall be happy, when I come 
to England, to shew them to any gentleman who 
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has a curiosity that way. Through this gorgeous 
scene our little cavalcade passed, and at last we 
arrived at the quarters occupied by Holkar. 

That celebrated chieftain’s tents and followers 
were gathered round one of the British bungalows 
which had escaped the flames, and which he occu- 
pied during the siege. When I entered the large 
room where he sate, I found him in the midst of 
a council of war; his chief generals and viziers 
seated round him, each smoking his hookah, as is 
the common way with these black fellows, before, 
at, and after breakfast, dinner, supper and bed- 
time. There was such a cloud raised by their 
smoke you could hardly see a yard before you— 
another piece of good luck for me—as it dimi- 
nished the chances of my detection. When, with 
the ordinary ceremonies, the kitmutgars and con- 
somahs had explained to the prince that Bobbachy 
Bahawder, the right eye of the Sun of the universe, 
(as the ignorant heathens called me,) had arrived 
from his mission, Holkar immediately summoned 
me to the maidaun, gy elevated platform, on which 
he was seated in a luxurious easy chair, and I, in- 
stantly taking off my slippers, falling on my knees, 
and beating my head against the ground ninety- 
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nine times, pfoceeded, still on my knees, a hun- 
dred and twenty feet through the room, and then 
up the twenty steps which led to his maidaun—a 
silly, painful, and disgusting ceremony, which can 
only be considered as a relic of barbarian darkness, 
which tears the knees and shins to pieces, let 
alone the pantaloons. I recommend anybody who 
goes to India, with the prospect of entering the 
service of the native rajahs, to recollect my advice, 
and have them well wadded. : 

Well, the right eye of the Sun of the universe 
scrambled as well as he could up the steps of 
the maidaun (on which, in rows, smoking as I 
have said, the musnuds or general officers were 
seated), and I arrived within speaking-distance of 
Holkar, who instantly asked me news of the suc- 
cess of my mission. The impetuous old man 
thereon poured out a multitude of questions: 
‘* How many men are there in the fort ?” said he ; 
“ how many women? is it victualled? have they 
ammunition ? did you see Gahagan Sahib, the com- 
mander? did you kill him?” All these questions 
Jeswunt Row Holkar puffed out with so many 
whiffs of tobacco. | 

Taking a chillum myself, and raising about me 
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such a cloud, that, upon my honour as a gentle- 
man, no man at three yards’ distance could per- 
ceive anything of me except the pillar of smoke in 
which I was encompassed, I told Holkar, in 
Oriental language, of course, the best tale I could 
with regard to the fort. 

s¢ Sir,” said I, “to answer your last question 
first—that dréadful Gujputi I have seen—and he 
is alive; he is eight feet, nearly, in height; he 
can eat a bullock daily (of which he has seven 
hundred at present in the compound, and swears 
that during the siege he will content himself with 
only three a-week): he has lost, in battle, his left 
eye; and what is the consequence? O Ram 
Gunge, (O thou-with-the-eye-as-bright-as morn- 
ing-and-with-beard-as-black-as-night), Goliah Guj- 
puti—NEVER SLEEPs !” 

“ Ah, you Ghorumsaug” (you thief of the 
world), said the Prince Vizier, Saadut Allee Beg 
Bimbukchee—“ it’s joking you are;”—and there 
was a universal buzz through the room at the 
announcement of this bouncer. 

“By the hundred and eleven incarnations of 
Vishnou,” said I, solemnly (an oath which no 
Indian was ever known to break), “I swear that 
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so it is; so at least he told me, and I have good 
cause to know his power. Gujputi is an en- 
chanter, he is leagued with devils, he is invulner- 
able. Look,” said I, unsheathing my dagger, and 
every eye turned instantly towards me—“ thrice 
did I stab him with this steel—in the back, once— 
twice right through the heart; but he only laughed 
me to scorn, and bade me tell Holkar that the 
steel was not yet forged which was to inflict an 
injury upon him.” 

I never saw a man in such a rage as Holkar 
was when I gave him this somewhat imprudent 
message. 

“ Ah, lily-livered rogue !” shouted he out to me, 
“ milk-blooded unbeliever! pale-faced miscreant ! 
lives he after insulting thy master in thy presence ? 
In the name of the Prophet, I spit on thee, defy 
thee, abhor thee, degrade thee! Take that, thou 
liar of the universe! and that—and that—and 
that !” 

Such are the frightful excesses of barbaric 
minds! every time this old man said “ Take that,” 
he flung some article near him at the head. of the 
undaunted. Gahagan—his dagger, his sword, his 
carbine, his richly-ornamented pistols, his turban, 
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covered with jewels, worth a hundred thousand 
crores of rupees—finally, his hookah, snake, mouth- 
piece, silver-bell, chillum and all—which went 
hissing over my head, and flattening into a jelly 
the nose of the grand vizier. 

“ Yock muzzee!” “my nose is off,” said the old 
man, mildly; “will you have my life, O Holkar? 
it is thine likewise!” and no other word of com- 
plaint escaped his lips. 

Of all these missiles, though a pistol and carbine 
had gone off as the ferocious Indian flung them at my 
head, and the naked scimetar, fiercely but unadroitly 
thrown, had lopped off the limbs of one or two of 
the musnuds as they sat trembling on their omrahs, 
yet, strange to say, not a single weapon had hurt 
me. When the hubbub ceased, and the unlucky 
wretches who .had been the victims of this fit of 
rage had been removed, Holkar’s good-humour 
somewhat returned, and he allowed me to continue 
my account of the fort; which I did, not taking 
the slightest notice of his burst of impatience, as 
indeed would have been the height of impoliteness 
to have done, for such accidents happened many 
times in the day. 

“Tt is well that the: Bobbachy fae returned,” 
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snuffed out the poor Grand Vizier, after I had 
explained to the council the extraordinary means 
of defence possessed by the garrison. “ Your star 
is bright, O Bahawder! for this very night we had 
resolved upon an escalade of the fort, and we had 
swom to put every one of the infidel garrison to 
the edge of the sword.” 
_ © But you have no battering-train,” said I 

“‘ Bah! we have a couple of ninety-six pounders, 
quite sufficient to blow the gates open; and then, 
hey fora charge !” said Loll Mahommed, a general 
of cavalry, who was a rival of Bobbachy’s, and con- 
tradicted, therefore, every word I said. “in the 
name of Juggernaut, why wait for the heavy artil- 
lery? Have we not swords? have we not hearts? 
Mashallah! Let cravens stay with Bobbachy, all 
true men will follow Loll Mahommed! . Allah- 
humdillah, Bismillah, Barikallah !”* and drawing 
his scimetar, he waved it over his head, and shouted 
out his cry of battle. It was repeated by many of 


* The Major has put the most approved language into the 
mouths of his Indian characters. Bismillah, Barikallah, and 
so on, according to the novelists, form the very essence of 
Eastern conversation. 
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the other omrahs; the sound of their cheers was 
carried into the camp, and caught up by the men; 
the camels began to cry, the horses to prance and 
neigh, the eight hundred elephants set up ascream, 
the trumpeters and drummers clanged away at. 
their instruments. I never heard such a din 
- before or after. How I trembled for my little 
garrison when I heard the enthusiastic cries of 
this innumerable host ! 

There was but one way for it. “Sir,” said I, 
addressing Holkar, “go out to-night, and you go 
to certain death. Loll Mahommed has not seen 
the fort as I have. Pass the gate if you please, 
and for what? to fall before the fire of a hundred 
pieces of artillery; to storm another gate, and 
then another, and then to be blown up, with 
Gahagan’s garrison, in the citadel. Who talks of 
courage? Were I not in your august presence, O 
star of the faithful, I would crop Loll Mahommied’s 
nose from his face, and wear his ears as an orna- 
ment in my own pugree! Who is there here that 
knows not the difference between yonder yellow- 
skinned coward and Gahagan Khan Guj—I mean 
Bobbachy Bahawder? I am ready to fight one, 
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two, three, or twenty of them, at broad-sword, 
small-sword, single-stick, with fists, if you please ; 
by the holy piper, fighting is like mate and dthrink 
to Ga—to Bobbachy, I mane—whoop! come on, 
you divvle, and I'll bate the skin off your ugly 
bones.” 

This speech had very nearly proved fatal to me, 
for, when I am agitated, I involuntarily adopt some 
of the phraseology peculiar to my own country ; 
which is so uneastern, that, had there been any 
suspicion as to my real character, detection must 
indubitably have ensued. As it was, Holkar per- 
ceived nothing, but instantaneously stopped the 
dispute. Loll Mahommed, however, evidently 
suspected something, for, as Holkar, with a voice 
of thunder, shouted out, ‘“'Tomasha,” “silence,” 
Loll sprung forward and gasped out— 

“My Lord! my Lord! this is not Bob——” 

But he could say no more. “Gag the slave !” 
screamed out Holkar, stamping with fury; and a 
turban was instantly twisted round the poor devil’s 
jaws. ‘ Ho, Furoshes! carry out Loll Mahommed 
Khan, give him a hundred dozen on the soles of 
his feet, set him upon a white donkey, and carry 
him round the camp, with an inscription before 
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him—‘ This is the way that Holkar rewards the 
talkative.’” | | 

I breathed again; and ever as I heard each 
whack of the bamboo, falling on Loll Mahommed’s 
feet, I felt peace returning to my mind, and thanked 
my stars that I was delivered of this danger. 

“ Vizier,” said Holkar, who enjoyed Loll’s roars _ 
amazingly, “I owe you a reparation for your nose : 
kiss the hand of your prince, O Saadat Allee Beg 
Bimbukchee! be from this day forth Zoheir u 
Dowlut !” 

The good old man’s eyes filled with tears. “I 
can bear thy severity, O Prince,” said he, “I can- 
not bear thy love. Was it not an honour that 
your highness did me just now, when you con- 
descended to pass. over the bridge of your slave’s. 
nose ?” 

The phrase was by all voices. pronounced to be 
very poetical. The vizier retired, crowned with 
his new honours, to bed. Holkar was in high 
good-humour. | 

“‘ Bobbachy,” said he, “thou, too, must pardon 
me ;—apropos—I have news for thee. Your wife, 
the incomparable Puttee-Rooge, (white and red 
rose, ) has arrived in camp.” 
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“¢ My wire, my Lord!” said I, aghast. 

“Our daughter, the light of thine eyes! Go, 
my son; I see thou art wild with joy. The prin- 
cess’s tents are set up close by mine, and I know 
thou longest to join her.” 

My wife! here was a complication truly ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE ISSUE OF MY INTERVIEW WITH MY WIFE. 


I rounp Puneeree Muckun, with the est of 
my attendants, waiting at the gate, and they im- 
mediately conducted me to my own tents in the 
neighbourhood. I have been in many dangerous 
predicaments before that time and since, but [ 
don’t care to deny that I felt in the present 
instance such a throbbing of the heart as I never 
have experienced when leading a forlorn hope, or 
marching up to a battery. 

As soon as I entered the tents a host of menials 
sprung forward, some to ease me of my armour, 
some to offer me refreshments, some with hookahs, 
attar of roses (in great quart bottles), and the 
thousand delicacies of Eastern life. I motioned 
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them away. “I will wear my armour,” said I; 
“T shall go forth to-night: carry my duty to the 
princess, and say I grieve that to-night I have not 
the time to see her. Spread me a couch here, 
and bring me supper here; a jar of Persian wine 
well cooled, a lamb stuffed with pistachio-nuts, a 
pilaw of a couple of turkeys, a curried kid—any- 
thing. Begone! Give me a pipe; leave me 
alone, and tell me when the meal is ready.” 

I thought by these means to put off the fair 
Puttee Rooge, and hoped to be able to escape 
without subjecting myself to the examination of 
her curious eyes. After smoking for a while, an 
attendant came to tell me that my supper was pre- 
pared in the inner apartment of the tent (I suppose 
_ that the reader, if he be possessed of the commonest 
intelligence, knows that the tents of the Indian 
grandees are made of the finest Cashmere shawls, 
and contain a dozen rooms at least, with carpets, 
chimneys, and sash windows complete). I entered, 
T say, into an inner chamber, and there began with 
my fingers to devour my meal in oriental fashion, 
taking, every now and then, a pull from the wine- 
jar which was cooling deliciously in another jar of 
snow. 

VOL. IL. F 
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I was just in the act of despatching the last 
morsel of a most savoury stewed lamb and rice, 
which had formed my meal, when I heard a scuffle 
of feet, ashrill clatter of female voices, and, the 
curtain being flung open, in marched a lady ac- 
companied by twelve slaves, with moon-faces and 
slim waists, lovely as the houris in Paradise. 

The lady herself, to do her justice, was as great 
a contrast to her attendants 4s could possibly be; 
she was crooked, old, of the complexion of molasses, 
and rendered a thousand times more ugly by the 
tawdry dress and the blazing jewels with which she 
was covered. A line of yellow chalk drawn from 
her forehead to the tip of her nose (which was 
further ornamented by an immense glittering nose- 
ring), her eye-lids painted bright red, and a large ~ 
dab of the same colour on her chin, shewed she 
was not of the Mussulman, but the Brahmin 
faith—and of a very high caste; you could see 
that by her eyes. My mind was instantaneously 
made up as to my line of action. 

The male attendants had of course quitted the 
apartment, as they heard the well-known sound of 
her voice. It would have been death to them to 
have remained and looked in her face. The 
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females ranged themselves round their mistress, as 
she squatted down opposite to me. 

‘¢ And is this,” said she, “a welcome, O Khan! 
after six months’ absence, for the most unfortunate 
and loving wife in all the world—is this lamb, O 
glutton! half so tender as thy spouse? Is this 
wine, O sot! half so sweet as her looks?” 7 

Isaw the storm was brewing—her slaves, to 
whom she turned, kept up a kind of chorus :— 

«QO, the faithless one!” cried they; ‘“O, the | 
rascal, the false one, who has no eye for beauty, 
and no heart for love, like the Khanum’s!” 

‘A amb is not so sweet as love,” said I, 
gravely; “but a lamb has a good temper; a wine- 
cup is not so intoxicating as a woman—but a wine- 
cup has no tongue, O Khanum Gee !” and again I 
dipped my nose in the soul-refreshing jar. 

The sweet Puttee Rooge was not, however, to 
be put off by my repartees; she and her maidens 
recommenced their chorus, and chattered and 
stormed until I lost all patience. 

‘‘ Retire, friends,” said J, “and leave me in 
peace.” | 

_* Stir, on your peril!” cried the Khanum. 
So, seeing there was no help for it but violence, 
F 2 
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I drew out my pistols, cocked them, and said, “O | 
houris! these pistols contain each two balls: the 
daughter of Holkar bears a sacred life for me— 
but for you!—by all the saints of Hindoostan, four 
of ye shall die if ye stay a moment longer in my 
presence !” This was enough; the ladies gave a 
shriek, and skurried out of the apartment like a 
covey of partridges on the wing. | 

Now, then, was the time for action. My wife, 
or rather Bobbachy’s wife, sate still, a little flurried 
by the unusual ferocity which her lord had dis- 
played in her presence. I seized her hand, and, 
gripping it close, whispered in her ear, to which I 
put the other pistol, “OQ Khanum, listen and 
scream not; the moment you scream, you die !” 
She was completely beaten: she turned as pale as 
a woman could in her situation, and said, “ Speak, 
Bobbachy Bahawder, I am dumb.” 


“* Woman,” 


said I, taking off my helmet, and 
removing the chain cape which had covered almost 
the whole of my face— I am not thy husband—1 
am the slayer of elephants, the world-renowned 
GaHAGAN!” 

As I said this, and as the long ringlets of red 


hair fell over my shoulders (contrasting strangely 
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with my dyed face and beard), I formed one of the 
finest pictures that can possibly be conceived, and 
I recommend it as a subject to Mr. Heath, for the 

next “ Book of Beauty.” | 

‘* Wretch !” said she, ° what wouldst thou ?” 

“ You black:faced fiend,” said I, “ raise but 
your voice, and you are dead !” 

‘“‘ And afterwards,” said she, “ do you suppose 
that you can escape? The torments of hell are 
not so terrible as the tortures that Holkar will 
invent for thee.” ; 

“Tortures, madam,” answered I, coolly, * fiddle- 
sticks! You will neither betray me, nor will I be 
put to the torture: on the contrary, you will give 
me your best jewels and facilitate my escape to the 
fort. Don’t grind your teeth and swear at me. 
Listen, madam; you know this dress and these 
arms, they are the arms of your husband, Bob- 
bachy Bahawder—my prisoner. He now lies in 
yonder fort, and, if I do not return before daylight, 
at sunrise he dies: and then, when they send his 
corpse back to Holkar, what will you, his widow, do?” 

* O!” said she, shuddering, “ spare me, spare 
me !” | ee 

“Tl tell you what you will do. You will have 
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the pleasure of dying along with him—of being 
roasted, madam,—an agonizing death, from which 
your father cannot save you, to which he will be 
the first man to condemn and conduct you. Ha! 
I see we understand each other, and you will give 
me over the cash-box and jewels.” And so saying 
I threw myself back with the calmest air ima- 
ginable, flinging the pistols over to her. “ Light 
me a pipe, my love,” said I, “ and then go and 
hand me over the dollars; do you hear?” You 
see I had her in my power—up a tree, as the 
Americans say,—and she very humbly lighted my 
pipe for me, and then departed for the goods I 
spoke about. 

What a thing is luck! If Loll Mahommed had 
not been made to take that ride round the camp, 
I should infallibly have been lost. 

My supper, my quarrel with the princess, and 
my pipe afterwards, had occupied a couple of 
hours of my time. The princess returned from 
her quest, and brought with her the box, contain- 
ing valuables to the amount of about three millions 
sterling. (I was cheated of them afterwards, but 
have the box still, a plain deal one.) I was just . 
about to take my departure, when a tremendous 
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knocking, shouting, and screaming was heard at 
the entrance of the tent. It was Holkar himself, 
accompanied by that cursed Loll Mahommed, 
who, after his punishment, found his master re- 
stored to good-humour, and had communicated to 
him his firm conviction that I was an impostor. 

“ Ho, Begum!” shouted ‘he, in the ante-room 
(for he and his people could not enter the women’s 
apartments), “ speak, O my daughter! is your 
husband returned ?” 

«“ Speak, madam,” said I, “or remember the 
roasting.” 

“ He is, papa,” said the Begum. 

“ Are you sure? Ho! ho! ho!” (the old 
ruffian was laughing outside)—“ are you sure it 
isf—Ha! ha! ha!—he-e-e /” 

“ Indeed it is he, and no other. I pray you, 
father, to go, and to pass no more such shameless 
Jests on your daughter. Have I ever seen the face 
of any other man?” And hereat she began to 
weep as if her heart would break—the deceitful 
minx ! 

Holkar’s laugh was instantly turned to fury. 
** Q, you liar and eternal thief!” said he, turning 
round (as I presume, for I could only hear,) to 
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Loll Mahommed, “ to make your prince eat such 
monstrous dirt as this! Furoshes, seize this man. 
I dismiss him from my service, I degrade him from 
his rank, I appropriate to myself all his property ; 
and, hark ye, Furoshes, GIVE HIM A HUNDRED 
DOZEN MORE !” 

Again I heard the whacks of the bamboos, and 
peace flowed into my soul. 

* * * * * 

Just as morn began to break, two figures were 
seen to approach the little fortress of Futtyghur ; 
one was a woman wrapped closely in a veil, the 
other a warrior, remarkable for the size and manly 
beauty of his form, who carried in his hand a deal 
box of considerable size. The warrior at the gate 
gave the word and was admitted; the woman 
returned slowly to the Indian camp. Her name 
was Puttee Rooge; his was— 


G. OG.G., MHELCSCLH A. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FAMINE IN THE GARRISON. 


Tuus my dangers for the night being overcome, 
I hastened with my precious box into my own apart- 
ment, which communicated with another, where 
I had left my prisoner, with a guard to report if 
he should recover, and to prevent his escape. My 
servant, Ghorumsaug, was one of the guard. I 
called him and the fellow came, looking very much 
confused and ae ia as it seemed, at my ap- 
pearance. 

“ Why, Ghorumsaug,” said I, “ what makes 
thee look so pale, fellow?” (He was as white as a 
sheet.) ‘ It isthy master, dost thou not remember 
him?” The man had seen me dress myself in the 
Pitan’s clothes, but was not present when I had 

F3 
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blacked my face and beard in the manner I have 
described. | 

‘“ © Bramah, Vishnou, and Mahomet!” cried 
the faithful fellow, “ and do I see my dear master 
disguised in this way? For heaven’s sake let me 
rid you of this odious black paint; for what will 
the ladies say in the ball-room, if the beautiful 
Feringhee should appear amongst them with his 
roses turned into coal ?” 

I am still one of the finest men in Europe, and 
at the time of which I write, when only two-and- 
twenty, I confess I was a little vain of my per- 
sonal appearance, and not very willing to appear 
before my dear Belinda disguised like a blacka- 
moor. I allowed Ghorumsaug to divest me of 
the heathenish armour and habiliments which I 
wore ; and having, with a world of scrubbing and 
trouble, divested my face and beard of their black 
tinge, I put on my own becoming uniform, and 
hastened to wait on the ladies; hastened, I say,— 
although delayed would have been the _ better 
word, for the operation of bleaching lasted at least 
two hours. 

« How is the prisoner, Ghorumsaug,” said I, 
before leaving my apartment. 
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“ He has recovered from the blow which the 
Lion dealt him: two men and myself watch over 
him; and Macgillicuddy Sahib (the second in 
command) has just been the rounds, and has seen 
that all was secure.” 

I bade Ghorumsaug help me to put away my 
chest of treasure (my exultation in taking it was 
so great, that I could not help informing him of its 
contents); and this done I despatched him to his 
post near the prisoner, while I prepared to sally 
forth and pay my respects to the fair creatures 
under my protection. What good after all have I 
done, thought I to myself, in this expedition 
which I had so rashly undertaken? I had seen 
the renowned Holkar, I had been in the heart of 
his camp ; I knew the disposition of his troops, that 
there were eleven thousand of them, and that he 
only waited for his guns to make a regular attack 
on the fort. I had seen Putty Rooge; I had 
robbed her (I say robbed her, and I don’t care what 
the reader or any other man may think of the 
act,) of a deal box, containing jewels to the amount 
of three millions sterling, the property of herself 
and husband. 

Three millions in money and jewels! And what. 
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the deuce were money and jewels to me or to my 
poor garrison? Could my adorable Miss Bulcher 
eat a fricasee of diamonds, or, Cleopatra-like, melt 
down pearls to her tea? Could I, careless as | 
am about food, with a stomach that would digest 
anything—(once, in Spain, I ate the leg of a horse 
during a famine, and was so eager to swallow this | 
morsel that I bolted the shoe, as well as the hoof, 
and never felt the slightest inconvenience from 
either)—could I, I say, expect to live long and 
well upon a ragout of rupees, or a dish of stewed 
emeralds and rubies? With all the wealth of 
Croesus before me I felt melancholy ; and would 
have paid cheerfully its weight in carats for a good. 
honest round of boiled beef. Wealth, wealth, 
what art thou? What is gold?—Soft metal. 
What are diamonds ?—Shining tinsel. The great 
wealth-winners, the only fame achievers, the sole 
objects worthy of a soldier’s consideration, are 
beef-steaks, gunpowder, and cold iron. 

The two latter means of competency we pos- 
sessed ; I had in my own apartments a small store 
of gunpowder (keeping it under my own bed, with 
a candle burning for fear of accidents); I had 
14 pieces of artillery (4 long 48’s and 4 carronades, 
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5 howitzers, and a long brass mortar, for grape, 
which I had taken myself at the battle of Assye), 
and muskets for ten times my force. My garrison, 
as I have told the reader in a previous number, 
consisted of 40 men, two chaplains, and a surgeon; 
add to these my guests, 83 in number, of whom 
nine only were gentlemen (in tights, powder, pig- 
tails, and silk stockings, who had come out merely 
for a dance, and found themselves in for a siege). 
Such were our numbers :— 


Troops and artillerymen .. 40 
Ladies ........ sectar Sut ta 74 
Other noncombatants... . 11 


Masor G. O’G. GanaGcan . 1000 
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I count myself good for a thousand, for so I was 
regularly rated in the army : with this great benefit 
to it, that I only consumed as much as an ordi- 
nary mortal. We were then, as far as the victuals 
went, 126 mouths; as combatants we numbered 
1040 gallant men, with 12 guns and a fort, against 
Holkar and his 12,000. No such alarming odds, 
if— | 

If!—ay, there was the rub—if we had shot, as 


a 
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well as powder, for our guns ;-zf we had not only 
men but meat. Of the former commodity we had 
only three rounds for each piece. Of the latter, 
upon my sacred honour, to feed 126 souls, we 
had but 


Two drumsticks of fowls, and a bone of ham. 

Fourteen bottles of ginger-beer. 

Of soda-water, four do. do. 

Two bottles fine Spanish olives. 

Raspberry cream—the remainder of two dishes. 

Seven macaroons lying in the puddle of a demo- 
lished trifle. 

Half a drum of best Turkey figs. 

Some bits of broken bread; two Dutch cheeses 
(whole); the crust of an old Stilton; and 
about an ounce of almonds and raisins. 

Three ham-sandwiches, and a pot of currant-jelly, 
and 197 bottles of brandy, rum, madeira, 
pale ale (my private stock); a couple of hard 
eggs for a salad, and a Flask of Florence oil. 


This was the provision for the whole garrison! 
The men after supper had seized upon the relics of 
the repast, as they were carried off from the table ; 
and these were the miserable remnants I found 
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and counted on my return: taking good care to lock 
the door of the supper-room, and treasure what 
little sustenance still remained in it. 

When I appeared in the saloon, now lighted up 
by the morning sun, [ not only caused a sensation 
myself, but felt one in my own bosom, which was 
of the most painful description. O, my reader! 


may you never behold such a sight as that which 


presented itself: eighty-three men and women in 
ball dresses; the former with their lank powdered 
locks streaming over their faces; the latter with 
faded flowers, uncurled wigs, smudged rouge, blear 
eyes, draggling feathers, rumpled satins—each 
more desperately melancholy and hideous than the 
other—each, except my beloved Belinda Bulcher, 
whose raven ringlets never having been if curl, 
could of course never go out of curl; whose cheek, 
pale as the lily, could, as it may naturally be sup- 
posed, grow no paler; whose neck and beauteous 
arms, dazzling as alabaster, needed no_pearl- 
powder, and therefore, as I need not state, did not 
suffer because the pearl-powder had come off. 
Joy (deft link-boy!) lit his lamps in each of her 
eyes as lentered. As if I had been her sun, her 
spring, lo! blushing roses mantled in her cheek ! 
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Seventy-three ladies, as I entered, opened their 
fire upon me, and stunned me with cross-questions, 
regarding my adventures in the camp—-she, as she 
saw me, gave a faint scream (the sweetest, sure, 
that ever gurgled through the throat of a woman!) 
then started up—then made as if she would sit 
down—then moved backwards—then tottered for- 
wards—then tumbled into my—Psha! why recal, 
why attempt to describe that delicious—that pas- 
slonate greeting of two young hearts? What was 
the surrounding crowd to us? What cared we 
for the sneers of the men, the titters of the jealous 
women, the shrill “ Upon my word,” of the elder 
Miss Bulcher, and the loud expostulations of Be- 
linda’s mamma? The brave girl loved me, and 
wept in my arms. “Goliah! my Goliah!” said 
she, “ my brave, my beautiful, thou art returned, 
and hope comes back with thee. Oh! who can 
tell the anguish of my soul, during this dreadful, © 
dreadful night!” Other similar ejaculations of 
love and joy she uttered ; and if I had perilled life 
in her service, if I did believe that hope of escape 
there was none, so exquisite was the moment of our 
meeting, that I forgot-all else in this overwhelm- 
ing joy! i * * * * 
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[The major’s description of this meeting, which 
lasted at the very most not ten seconds, occupies 
thirteen pages of writing. We have been com- 
pelled to dock off twelve-and-a-half; for the whole 
passage, though highly creditable to his feelings, 
might possibly be tedious to the reader. | 

* * * * * 

As I said, the ladies and gentlemen were in- 
clined to sneer, and were giggling audibly. I led 
the dear girl to a chair, and, scowling round with 
a tremendous fierceness, which those who know me 
know I can sometimes put on, I shouted out, 
“ Heark ye! men and women—I am this lady’s 
truest knight—her husband I hope one day to be. 
I am commander, too, in this fort—the enemy is 
without it; another word of mockery—another 
glance of scorn—and, by Heaven, I will hurl 
every man and woman from the battlements, a 
prey to the ruffianly Holkar!” This quieted 
them. I am a man of my word, and none of 
them stirred or looked disrespectfully from that 
moment. 

It was now my turn to make ¢hem look foolish. 
Mrs. Vandegobbleschroy (whose unfailing appetite 
is pretty well known to every person who has been 
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in India) cried, “ Well, Captain Gahagan, your 
ball has been so pleasant, and the supper was 
despatched so long ago, that myself and the ladies 
would be very glad of a little breakfast.” And 
Mrs. Van giggled as if she had made a very witty 
and reasonable speech. ‘Oh! breakfast, break- 
fast by all means,” said the rest; “we really are 
dying for a warm cup of tea.” 

_ “Js it bohay tay or souchong tay that you'd 
like, ladies” says L 

“ Nonsense, you silly man; any tea you like,” 
said fat Mrs. Van. 

*‘ What do you say, then, to some prime Gun- 
POWDER?” Of course they said it was the very 
thing. ° 

“ And do you like hot rowls or cowld—muffins 
or crumpets—fresh butter or salt? And you, 
‘gentlemen, what do you say to some ilegant 
divvled-kidneys for yourselves, and just a trifle of 
grilled turkeys, and a couple of hundthred new- 
laid eggs for the ladies ?” 

© Pooh, pooh! be it as you will, my dear fellow,” 
answered they all. 

“ But stop,” says I. “O ladies, O ladies; O 


gentlemen, gentlemen, that you should ever have 
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come to the quarters of Goliah Gahagan, and he 
been without—” 

“‘ What ?” said they, in a breath. 

«Alas! alas! I have not got a single stick of 
chocolate in the whole house.” 

“ Well, well, we can do without it.” 

“ Or a single pound of coffee.” 

“Never mind; let that pass too.” (Mrs. Van 
and the rest were beginning to look alarmed.) 


« And about the kidneys—now I remember, the — 


black divvles outside the fort have seized-upon all 
the sheep; and how are we to have kidneys 
without them ?” (Here there was a slight o—o—o!) 

“ And with regard to the milk and crame, it may 
be remarked that the cows are likewise in pawn, 
and not a single drop can.be had for money or 
love: but we can beat up eggs, you know, in the 
tay, which will be just as got: : 

Oh, just as good.” 

‘Only the divvle’s in the luck, there’s not a 
fresh egg to be had—no, nor a fresh chicken,” 


continued I, “nor a stale one either; nora tay- © 


spoonful of souchong, nor a thimbleful of bohay; 
nor the laste taste in life of butter, salt or fresh; 
nor hot rowls or cowld !” 
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“In the name of Heaven!” said Mrs. Van, 
growing very pale, “ what is there, then ?” 

“« Ladies and gentlemen, I'll tell you what there 
is, now,” shouted L ‘ There’s 


Two drumsticks of fowls, and a bone of ham. 
Fourteen bottles of ginger-beer,” &c. &c. &c. 


And I went through the whole list of eatables as 
before, ending with the ham-sandwiches and the 
pot of jelly. 

“Law! Mr. Gahagan,” said Mrs. Colonel Van- 
degobbleschroy, “ give me the ham-sandwiches—I 
must manage to breakfast off them.” 

And you should have heard the pretty to-do 
there was at this modest proposition! Of course 
I did not accede to it—why should I? I was the 
commander of the fort, and intended to keep these 
three very sandwiches for the use of myself and my 
dear Belinda. “ Ladies,” said I, “ there are in this 
fort one hundred and twenty-six souls, and this is 
all the food which is to last us during the siege. 
Meat there is none—of drink there is a tolerable 
quantity; and, at one o'clock punctually, a glass of 
wine and one olive shall be served out to each 
woman: the men will receive two glasses, and an 
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olive and a fig—and this must be your food during 
the siege. Lord Lake cannot be absent more than 
three days; and, if he be, why still there is a 
chance—why do I say a chance ?—a certainty of 
escaping from the hands of these ruffians.” 

«‘ Oh, name it, name it, dear Captain Gahagan !” 
screeched the whole covey at a breath. 

It lies,” answered I, “in the powder magazine. 
I will blow this fort, and all it contains, to atoms, 
ere it becomes the prey of Holkar.” 

The women, at this, raised a squeel that might 


have been heard in Holkar’s camp, and fainted in 


different directions ; but my dear Belinda whispered 
in my ear, “ Well done, thou noble knight! bravely 
said, my heart’s Goliah!” I felt I was right: 
I could have blown her up twenty times for the 
luxury of that single moment! “ And now, 
ladies,” said I, “I must leave you. The two 
chaplains will remain with you to administer pro- 
fessional consolation—the other gentlemen will 
follow me up stairs to the ramparts, where I shall 
find plenty of work for them.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE ESCAPE. 


Loru as they were, these gentlemen had nothing 
for it but to obey, and they accordingly followed 
me to the ramparts, where I proceeded to review 
my men. The fort, in my absence, had been left 
in command of Lieutenant Macgillicuddy, a coun- 
tryman of my own (with whom, as may be seen 
in an early chapter of my memoirs, I had an affair _ 
of honour); and the prisoner Bobbachy Bahawder, 
whom I had only stunned, never wishing to kill 
him, had been left in charge of that officer. Three 
ef the garrison (one of them.a man of the Ahmed- 
nuggar Irregulars, my own body-servant, Ghorum- 
saug above-named) were appojnted to watch the 
captive by turns, and never leave him out of their 
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sight. The lieutenant was instructed to look to 
them and to their prisoner, and as Bobbachy was 
severely injured by the blow which I had given 
him, and was, moreover, bound hand and foot, and 
gagged smartly with cords, I considered myself 
sure of his person. 

Macgillicuddy did not make his appearance when 
I reviewed my little force, and the three havildars 
were likewise abserit—this did not surprise me, as 
I had told them not to leave their prisoner; but, 
desirous to speak with the lieutenant, I despatched 
a messenger to him, and ordered him to appear 
immediately. 

The messenger came back—he was looking 
ghastly pale: he whispered some information into 
my ear, which instantly caused me to hasten to the 
apartments, where I had caused Bobbachy Bahaw- 
der to be confined. 

The men had fled |—Bobbachy had fled; and in 
his place, fancy my astonishment when I found—. 
with a rope, cutting his naturally wide mouth 
almost into his ears—with a dreadful sabre-cut 
across his forehead—with his legs tied over his 
head, and his arms tied between his legs—my 
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unhappy, my attached friend—Mortimer Mac- 
gillicuddy ! 

He had been in this position for about three 
hours—it was the very position in which I had 
caused Bobbachy Bahawder to be placed — an 
attitude uncomfortable, it is true, but one which 
renders escape impossible, unless treason aid the 
prisoner. 

I restored the lieutenant to his natural erect 
position: I poured half-a-bottle of whiskey down 
the immensely enlarged orifice of his mouth, and 
when he had been released, he informed me of the 
circumstances that had taken place. 

Fool that I was! idiot!—upon my return to the 
fort, to have been anxious about my personal ap- 
pearance, and to have spent a couple of hours, in 
removing the artificial blackening from my beard 
and complexion, instead of going to examine my 
prisoner: when his escape would have been pre- 
vented—O foppery, foppery !—it was that cursed 
love of personal appearance, which had led me to 
forget my duty to my general, my ta my 
monarch, and my own honour! 

Thus it was that the escape took place. My 
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own fellow of the Irregulars, whom I had sum- 
moned to dress me, performed the operation to my 
satisfaction, invested me with the elegant uniform 
of my corps, and removed the Pitan’s disguise 
which I had taken from the back of the prostrate 
Bobbachy Bahawder. What did the rogue do . 
next?—Why, he carried back the dress to the 
Bobbachy—he put it, once more, on its right 
owner, he and his infernal black companions (who 
had been so won over by the Bobbachy, with pro- 
mises of enormous reward), gagged Macgillicuddy, 
who was going the rounds, and then marched with 
the Indian coolly up to the outer gate, and gave 
the word. The sentinel, thinking it was myself, 
who had first come in, and was as likely to go out 
again (indeed, my rascally black valet said, that 
Gahagan Saib was about to go out with him and 
his two companions to reconnoitre)—opened the 
gates, and off they went! 

This accounted for the confusion of my valet 
when I entered!—and for the scoundrel’s speech, 
that the lieutenant had just been the rounds ;—he 
had, poor fellow, and had been seized and bound 
in this cruel way. The three men, with their 

VOL. I. G 
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liberated prisoner, had just been on the point of 
escape, when my arrival disconcerted them: I had 
changed the guard at the gate (whom they had 
won over likewise); and yet, although they had 
overcome poor Mac, and although they were ready 
for the start, they had positively no means for 
effecting their escape, -until I was ass enough to 
put means in their way. Fool! fool! thrice be- 
sotted fool that 1 was, to think of my own silly 
person when I should have been occupied solely 
with my public duty. 

From Macgillicuddy’s incoherent accounts, as 
he was gasping from the effects of the gag, and 
the whiskey he had taken to revive him, and from 
my own subsequent observations, I learned this 
sad story. A sudden and painful thought struck 
me—my precious box!—I rushed back, I found 
that box—I have it still—opening it, there where 
I had left ingots, sacks of bright tomauns, kopeks, 
and rupees, strings of diamonds as big as ducks’ 
eggs, rubies as red as the lips of my Belinda, 
countless strings of pearls, amethysts, emeralds, 
piles upon piles of bank notes—I found—a piece 
of paper! with a few lines in the Sanscrit language, 
which are thus, word for word, translated :— 
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EPIGRAM. 
(On disappointing a certain Major.) 


The conquering lion return’d with his prey, 
And safe in his cavern he set it, 

The sly little fox stole the booty away ; 
And, as hé escaped, to the lion did say, 

“¢ Aha, don’t you wish you may get it ?” 


Confusion! Oh, how my blood boiled as I read 
these cutting lines. I stamped,—I swore,—I don’t 
know to what insane lengths my rage might have 
carried me, had not at this moment a soldier rushed 
in, screaming, “ The enemy, the enemy !” 


G 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CAPTIVE. 


Ir was high time, indeed, that I should make 
my appearance. Waving my sword with one 
hand, and seizing my telescope with the other, I 
at once frightened and examined the enemy. Well 
they knew when they saw that flamingo-plume 
floating in the breeze—that awful figure standing 
in the breach—that waving war-sword sparkling in 
the sky—well, I say, they knew the name of the 
humble individual who owned the sword, the 
plume, and the figure. The ruffians were mus- — 
tered in front, the cavalry behind. The flags 
were flying, the drums, gongs, tambourines,,violon- 
cellos, and other instruments of eastern music, 
raised in the air a strange barbaric melody; the 
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officers (yatabals), mounted on white dromedaries, 
were seen galloping to and fro, carrying to the 
advancing hosts the orders of Holkar. 

You see that two sides of the fort of Futtyghur 
(rising as it does on a rock that is almost perpen- 
dicular), are defended by the Burrumpooter river, 
two hundred feet deep at this point, and a thou- 
sand yards wide, so that I had no fear about them 
attacking me in that quarter. My guns, therefore, 
(with their six-and-thirty miserable charges of 
shot,) were dragged round to the point at which I 
conceived Holkar would be most likely to attack 
me. I was in a situation that. I did not dare to 
fire, except at such times as I could kill a hun- 
dred men by a single discharge of a cannon; 
so the attacking party marched and marched, very | 
strongly, about a mile and a half off, the elephants 
marching without receiving the slightest damage 
from us, until they had come to within four hundred 
yards of our walls, (the rogues knew all the secrets 
of our weakness, through the betrayal of the das- 
tardly Ghorumsaug, or they never would have 
ventured so near). At that distance —it was 
about the spot where the Futtyghur hill began gra- 
dually to rise—the invading force stopped; the 
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elephants drew up in a line, right angles with our 
wall, (the fools! they thought they should expose 
themselves too much by taking a position parallel 
to it!) the cavalry halted too, and—after the 
deuce’s own flourish of trumpets, and banging of 
gongs, to be sure,—somebody, in a flame-coloured 
satin dress, with an immense jewel blazing in his 
pugree (that looked through my telescope like a 
small but very bright planet), got up from the 
back of one of the very biggest elephants, and 
began a speech. 

The elephants were, as I said, in a line formed 
with admirable precision, about three hundred of 
them. The following little diagram will oo 


matters :— 


E is the line of elephants. F is the wall of the 
fort. G,agun in the fort. Now the reader will 
see what I did. 

_ The elephants were standing, their trunks wag- 
gling to and fro gracefully before them; and I, 
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with superhuman skill and activity, brought the 
gun G (a devilish long brass gun) to bear upon 
them. I pointed it myself; bang it went, and 
what was the consequence ? Why this :— 


F is the fort, as before. G is the gun, as before. 
E the elephants, as we have previously seen them. 
What then is x ? X is the line taken by the ball 
Jired from G, which took off one hundred and thirty- 
four elephants’ trunks, and only spent itself in the 
tusk of a very old animal, that stood the hundred 
and thirty-fifth ! 

I say that such a shot was never fired before or 
since; that a gun was never pointed in such a 
way. Suppose I had been a common man, and 
contented myself with firing bang at the head of 
the first animal? An ass would have done it, 
prided himself had he hit his mark, — and 
what would have been the consequence? Why, 
that the ball might have killed two elephants and 
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wounded a third; but here, probably, it would 
have stopped, and done no further mischief. The 
trunk was the place at which to aim; there are no 
bones there; and away, consequently, went the 
bullet, shearing, as I have said, through one hun- 
dred and thirty-five probosces. Heavens! what a 
howl there was when the shot took effect! What 
a sudden stoppage of Holkar’s speech! What a 
hideous snorting of elephants! What a rush 
backwards was made by the whole army, as if 
some demon was pursuing them ! 

Away they went. No sooner did I see them in 
full retreat, than, rushing forward myself, I shouted 
to my men, “ My friends, yonder lies your din- 
ner!” We flung open the gates—we tore down 
to the spot where the elephants had fallen; seven 
of them were killed; and of those that escaped 
to die of their hideous wounds elsewhere, most 
had left their tusks behind them. A great quan- 
tity of them we seized; and I myself, cutting up 
with my scimetar a couple of the fallen animals, as 
a butcher would a calf, motioned to the men to take 
the pieces back to the fort, where barbacued 
elephant was served round for dinner, instead of 


the miserable allowance of an olive and a glass of 
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wine, which I had promised to my female friends, 
in my speech to them. The animal reserved for 
the ladies was a young white one—the fattest 
and tenderest I ever ate in my life: they are very 
fair eating, but the flesh has an India-rubber 
flavour, which, until one is accustomed to it, is 
unpalatable. . 

It was well that I had obtained this supply, for, 
during my absence on the works, Mrs. Vande- 
gobbleschroy and one or two others, had forced 
their way into the supper-room, and devoured 
every morsel of the garrison larder, with the ex- 
ception of the cheeses, the olives, and the wine, 
which was locked up in my own apartment, before 
which stood a sentinel. Disgusting Mrs. Van! 
when I heard of her gluttony, I had almost a mind 
to eat her. However, we made a very comfort- 
able dinner off the barbacued steaks, and when 
every body had done, had the comfort of knowing 
that there was enough for one meal more. 

The next day, as I expected, the enemy at- 
tacked us in great force, attempting to escalade 
the fort; but by the help of my guns, and my 
good sword, by the distinguished bravery of Lieu- 
tenant Macgillicuddy and the rest of the garrison, 

a3 
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we beat this attack off completely, the enemy sus- 
taining a loss of seven hundred men. We were 
victorious; but when another attack was made, 
what were we todo? We had still a little powder 
left, but had fired off all the shot, stones, iron bars, 
&c., in the garrison ! On this day, too, we de- 
voured the last morsel of our food, I shall never 
forget Mrs. Vandegobbleschroy’s despairing look, 
‘ as I saw her sitting alone, attempting to make 
some impression on the little white eepnene 8 
roasted tail. 

The third day the attack was repeated. The 
resources of genius are never at an end. Yestet- 
day, I had no ammunition; to-day, I had dis- 
covered charges sufficient for two guns, and two 
swivels, which were much longer, but had bores of 
about blunderbuss size. . 

This time my friend Loll Mahommed, who had 
received, as the reader may remember, such a bas- 
tinadoing for my sake, headed the attack. The 
poor wretch could not walk, but he was carried in 
an open palanquin, and came on waving his sword, 
and cursing horribly in his Hindoostan jargon. 
Behind him came troops of matchlock men, who 
picked off every one of our men who shewed their 
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noses above the ramparts; and a great host of 
blackamoors with scaling ladders, bundles to fill 
the ditch, fascines, gabions, culverins, demilunes, 
counterscarps, and all the other appurtenances of 
offensive war. 

On they came; my guns and men were ready 
for them. You will ask how my pieces were 
loaded ? I answer, that though my garrison were 
without food, I knew my duty as an officer, and 
had put the two Dutch cheeses into the two guns, and 
had crammed the contents of a bottle of olives into 
each swivel. 

They advanced,—whish ! went one of the Dutch 
cheeses,—bang ! went the other. Alas! they did 
little execution. In their first contact with an 
opposing body, they certainly floored it; but they 
became at once like so much Welsh-rabbit, and 
did no execution beyond the man whom they 
struck down. 

“© Hogree, pogree, wongree-fum!” (praise. to 
Allah, and the forty-nine Imaums!) shouted out 
the ferocious Loll Mahommed, when he saw the 
failure of my shot. Onward, sons of the Pro- 
phet! the infidel has no more ammunition—a 
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hundred thousand lakhs of rupees to the man who 
brings me Gahagan’s head !” 

His men set up a shout, and rushed forward— 
he, to do him justice, was at the very head, urging 
on his own palanquin bearers, and poking them 
with the tip of his scimetar. They came panting 
up the hill: I was black with rage, but it was the 
cold, concentrated rage of despair. ‘“ Macgilli- 
cuddy,” said I, calling that faithful officer, “ you 
know where the barrels of powder are?” He did, 
‘You know the use to make of them?” He did. 
He grasped my hand. “ Goliah,” said he, “ fare- 
well! I swear that the fort shall be in atoms, as 
soon as yonder unbelievers have carried it. Qh, 
my poor mother!” added the gallant youth, as 
sighing, yet fearless, he retired to his post. 

I gave one thought to my blessed, my beautiful 
Belinda, and then, stepping into the front, took 
down one of the swivels ;—a shower of matchlock 
balls came whizzing round my head. I did not 
heed them. | 

I took the swivel, and aimed coolly. Loll Ma- 
hommed, his palanquin, and his men, were now 
not above two hundred yards from the fort. Loll 
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was straight before me, gesticulating and shouting 
to his men. I fired—bang!!! 

I aimed so true, that one hundred and seventeen 
best Spanish olives were lodged in a lump in the face 
of the unhappy Loll Mahommed. The wretch, utter- 
ing a yell the most hideous and unearthly I ever 
heard, fell back dead—the frightened bearers flung 
down the palanquin and run—the whole host ran 
as one man; their screams might be heard for 
leagues. ‘ Tomasha, tomtasha,” they cried, “ it is 
enchantment!” Away they fled, and the victory 
a third time was ours. Soon as the fight was 
done, I flew back to my Belinda-—we had eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours, but I forgot hunger 
in the thought of once more beholding her / 

The sweet soul turned towards me with a sickly 
smile as I entered, and almost fainted in my arms; 
but, alas! it was not love which caused in her 
bosom an emotion so strong—it was hunger! 
‘*Qh! my Goliah,” whispered she, “ for three 
days I have not tasted food—-I could not eat that 
horrid elephant yesterday; but now—oh! heaven!” 
She could say no more, but sunk almost lifeless on 
my shoulder. I administered to her a trifling 
dram of rum, which revived her for a moment, and 
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then rushed down stairs, determined that if it were 
a piece of my own leg, she should still have some- 
thing to satisfy her hunger. Luckily, I remembered 
that three or four elephants were still lying in the 
field, having been killed by us in the first action, 
two days before. Necessity, thought I, has no 
law; my adorable girl must eat elephant, until she 
can get something better. 

I rushed into the court where the men were, for 
the most part, assembled. ‘ Men,” said I, “ our 
larder is empty ; we must fill it as we did the day 
before yesterday ; who will follow Gahagan on a 
foraging party?” I expected that, as on former 
occasions, every man would offer to accompany 
me. , 

To my astonishment, not a soul moved—a mur- 
mur arose among the troops ; and at last, one of 
the oldest and bravest came forward. 

* Captain,” he said, “ it is of no use; we can- 
not feed upon elephants for. ever; we have not a 
grain of powder left, and must give up the fort 
when the attack is made to-morrow. We may as 
well be prisoners now as then, and we won't go 
elephant-hunting any more.” 


‘“ Ruffian !” I said, “ he who first talks of sur- 
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and I cut him down. “Is there any 


render, dies 
one else who wishes to speak ?” 

No one stirred. 

‘ Cowards! miserable cowards!” shouted I; 
‘what, you dare not move for fear of death, at the 
hands of those wretches who even now fled before 
your arms—what, do I say your arms ?—before 
“mine /—alone I did it; and as alone I routed the 
foe, alone I will victual the fortress! Ho! open 
the gate |” | 

I rushed out; not a single man would follow. 
The bodies of the elephants that we had killed 
still lay on the ground where they had fallen, 
about four hundred yards from the fort. I de- 
scended calmly the hill, a very steep one, and 
coming to. the spot, took my pick of the animals, 
choosing a tolerably small and plump one, of about 
thirteen feet high, which the vultures had re- 
spected. I threw this animal over my shoulders, 
and made for the fort. 

As I marched up the acclivity, whizz—piff— 
whirr! came the balls over my head; and pitter- 
patter, pitter-patter! they fell on the body of the 
elephant like drops of rain. The enemy were 
behind me; I knew it, and quickened my pace. 
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I heard the gallop of their horse: they came 
nearer, nearer; I .was within a hundred yards of 
the fort—seventy—fifty! I strained every nerve ; 
I panted with the superhuman exertion—I ran,— 
could a man run very fast with such a tremendous 
weight on his shoulders ? 

Up came the enemy; fifty horsemen were 
shouting and screaming at my tail. Oh, heaven! 
five yards more—one moment—and I am saved |— 
It is done—I strain the last strain—I make the 
last step—I fling forward my precious burden into 
the gate opened wide to receive me and it, and—I 
fall! The gate thunders to, and I am left on the 
outside! Fifty knives are gleaming before my 
bloodshot eyes——fifty black hands are at my throat, 
when a voice exclaims, “ Stop!—kill him not, it 
is Gujputi!” A. film came over my eyes—ex- 
hausted nature would bear no more. 


# * * # * 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SURPRISE OF FUTTYGHUR. 


Waen I awoke from the trance into which I had 
fallen, I found myself in a bath, surrounded by 
innumerable black faces; and a Hindoo pothukoor 
(whence our word apothecary) feeling my pulse, 
and looking at me with an air of sagacity. 

“Where am I?” I exclaimed, looking round 
and examining the strange faces, and the strange 
apartment which met my view. “ Bekhusm!” said 
the apothecary. “Silence! Gahagan Saib is in 
the hands of those who know his valour, and will 
save his life.” 

“Know my valour, slave? Of course you do,” 
said I; “ but the fort—the garrison—the elephant 
—Belinda, my love—my darling—Macgillicuddy 


—the scoundrelly mutineers—the deal bo—” * * * 


’ 
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I could say no more: the painful recollections 
_ pressed so heavily upon my poor shattered mind 
and frame, that both failed once more. I fainted 
again, and I know not how long I lay insensible. 

Again, however, I came to my senses; the 
pothukoor applied restoratives, and after a slum- 
ber of some hours, I woke, much refreshed. I had 
no wound; my repeated swoons had been brought 
on (as indeed well they might) by my gigantic 
efforts in carrying the elephant up a steep hilla 
quarter of a mile in length.. Walking, the task is 
bad enough, but running, it is the deuce; and I 
would recommend any of my readers who may be 
disposed to try and carry a dead elephant, never, 
on any account, to go a pace of more than five 
miles an hour. 

Scarcely was I awake, when I heard the clash of 
arms at my door (plainly indicating that sentinels 
were posted there), and a single old gentleman, 
richly habited, entered the room. Did my eyes 
deceive me? I had surely seen him before. No— 
yes—no—yes—it was he—the snowy white beard, 
the mild eyes, the nose flattened to a jelly, and 
level with the rest of the venerable face, pro- 
claimed him at once to be—Saadut Allee Beg 
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Bimbukchee, Holkar’s prime vizier, whose nose, as 
the reader may recollect, his highness had flattened 
with his kaleawn, during my interview with him in 
the Pitan’s disguise.—I now knew my fate but too 
well—I was in the hands of Holkar. 

Saadut Allee Beg Bimbukchee slowly advanced 
towards me, and with a mild air of benevolence, 
which distinguished that excellent man (he was 
torn to pieces by wild horses the year after, on 
account of a difference with Holkar), he came to 


' my bedside, and taking gently my hand, said, 


“ Life and death, my son, are not ours. Strength 
is deceitful, valour is unavailing, fame is only 
wind—the nightingale sings of the rose all night— 
where is the rose in the morning? Booch, booch! 
it is withered by a frost. The rose makes remarks 
regarding the nightingale, and where is that de- 
lightful song-bird? Pena-bekhoda, he is netted, 
plucked, spitted, and roasted! Who knows how 
misfortune comes? It has come to Gahagan 
Gujputi !” 

“It is well,” said I, stoutly, and in the Malay 
language. ‘ Gahagan Gujputi will bear it like a 
man.” 

‘“‘ No doubt—like a wise man and a brave one; 
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but there is no lane so long to which there is 
not a turning, no night so black to which there 
comes not a morning. Icy winter is followed 
by merry spring time—grief is often succeeded by 
j oy.” 

“Interpret, oh riddler!” said I; ‘ Gahagan 
Khan is no reader of puzzles—no prating Mollah. 
Gujputi loves not words, but swords.” 

“ Listen, then,-oh, Gujputi: you are in Holkar's 
power.” 

“ T know it.” 


«You will die by the most horrible tortures to- 


morrow morning ?” 

“‘T dare say.” 

‘They will tear your teeth from your jaws, 
your nails from your fingers, and your eyes from 
your head.” . 

“‘ Very possibly.” 

“ They will flay you alive, and then burn you.” 

“Well; they can’t do any more.” 

«They will seize upon every man and woman 
in yonder fort”—it was not then taken !—*“and 
repeat upon them the same tortures.” 

“Ha! Belinda! Speak—how can all this be 
avoided ?” 
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“ Listen. Gahagan loves the moon-face, called 
Belinda.” 

“ He does, Vizier, to distraction.” 

_ & Of what rank is he in the Koompani’s army ?” 

“ A captain.” 

“A miserable captain—oh, shame! Of what 

creed is he ?” 

‘IT am an Irishman, and a Catholic.” = 

“But he has not been very particular about his 
religious duties ?” 

« Alas, no.” | 

‘«* He has not been to his mosque for these twelve 
years ?” 

«‘ Tis too true.” 

‘* Hearken, now, Gahagan Khan. His High- 
ness Prince Holkar has sent me to thee. You 
shall have the moonrface for your wife — your 
second wife, that is ;—the first shall be the incom- 
parable Puttee Rooge, who loves you to mad- 
ness;—with Puttee Rooge, whois the wife, you shall 
have the wealth and rank, of Bobbachy Bahawder, 
of whom his highness intends to get rid. You 
shall be second in command of his highness’s 
forces. Look, here is his commission signed with 
the celestial seal, and attested by the sacred names 


‘\ 
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of the forty-nine Imaums. You have but to re- 
nounce your religion, and your service, and all 
these rewards are yours.” | 

He produced a parchment, signed as he said, 
and gave it to me (it was beautifully written in 
Indian ink—I had it for fourteen years, but a 
rascally valet, seeing it very dirty, washed it, for- 
sooth, and washed off every bit of the writing)}—I 
took it calmly, and said, “This is a tempting 
offer; oh, Vizier, how long wilt thou give me to 
consider of it ?” 

_ After a long parley, he allowed me six hours, 
when I promised to give him an answer. My 
mind, however, was made up—as soon as he was 
gone, I threw myself on the sofa and fell asleep. 
* * * * # 

At the end ofthe six hours the Vizier came 
back: two people were with him; one, by his 
martial appearance, I knew to be Holkar, the 
other I did not recognise. It was about midnight. 

‘¢ Have you considered ?” said the Vizier, as he 
came to my couch. 

“‘T have,” said I, sitting up,—I could not stand, 
for my legs were tied, and my arms fixed in a neat 
pair of steel handcuffs. ‘I have,” said I, “unbe- 
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lieving dogs! I have. Do you think to pervert a 
Christian gentleman from his faith and honour? 
Ruffian blackamoors! do your worst; heap tortures 
on this body, they cannot last long—tear me to 
pieces—after you have torn me into a certain 
number of pieces, I shall not feel it—and if I did, 
if each torture could last a life—if each limb were 
to feel the agonies of a whole body, what then? I 
would bear all—all—all—all—all—aut !”— My 
breast heaved—my form dilated—my eye flashed 
as I spoke these words. “Tyrants!” said I, 
_ © Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” Having 
thus clinched the argument, I was silent. 

The venerable grand Vizier turned away, I saw 
a tear trickling down his cheeks. 

«What a constancy,” said he; “oh, that such 
beauty. and such bravery should be doomed so 
soon to quit the earth !” 

His tall companion only sneered and said, “ and 
Belinda—” 

“Ha!” said I; ‘ ruffian, be still !—Heaven will 
protect her spotless innocence. Holkar, I know 
thee, and thou knowest me, too! Who with his 
single sword destroyed thy armies ?—Who, with 
his pistol, cleft in twain thy nose-ring? Who slew 
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thy generals? Who slew thy elephants? Three 
hundred mighty beasts went forth to battle: of 
these, I slew one hundred and thirty-five !—Dog, 
coward, ruffian, tyrant, unbeliever! Gahagan 
hates thee, spurns thee, spits on thee !” 

Holkar, ag I made these uncomplimentary re- 
marks,. gave a scream of rage,’and, drawing his 
scimetar, rushed on to despatch me at once (it was 
the very thing I wished for), when the third person 
sprang forward, and seizing his arm, cried— 

‘Papa; oh, save him!” It was Puttee Rooge! 
‘* Remember,” continued she, “his misfortunes— 
remember, oh, remember my—love !”—and here 
she blushed, and putting one finger into her mouth 
and hanging down her head, looked the very 
picture of modest.affection. | 

Holkar sulkily sheathed his scimetar, and mut- 
tered, “Tis better as it is; had I killed him now, 
1 had spared him the torture. None of this shame- 
less fooling, Puttee Rooge,” continued the tyrant, 
dragging her away. ‘ Captain Gahagan dies three 
hours from hence”—Puttee Rooge gave one scream 
and fainted—-her father and the Vizier carried her 
off between them; nor was I loath to part with her, — 
for, with all her love, she was as ugly as the deuce. 
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They were gone—my fate was decided. I had 
but three hours more of life: so I flung myself 
again on the sofa, and fell profoundly asleep. As 
it may happen to any of my readers to be in-the 
same situation, and to be hanged themselves, let 
me earnestly entreat them to adopt . this plan of 
going to sleep, which I for my part have repeatedly 
found to be successful.—It saves unnecessary an- 
noyance, it passes away a great deal of unpleasant 
time, and it prepares one to meet like a man the 
coming catastrophe. 

* & * * * 

Three o’clock came: the sun was at this tine 
making his appearance in the heavens, and with it 
came the guards, who were appointed to conduct 
me to the torture. I woke, rose, was carried out, 
and was set on the very white donkey on which 
Loll Mahommed was conducted through the camp, 
after he was bastinadoed. Bobbachy Bahawder 
rode behind me, restored to his rank and state; 
troops of cavalry hemmed us in on all sides; my 
ass was conducted by the common executioner: a 
crier went forward, shouting out, “ Make way for 
the destroyer of the faithful—he goes to bear the 
punishment of his crimes.” We came tv the fatal 

VoL. We H 
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plain: it was the very spot whence I had borne 
away the elephant, and in full sight of the fort. I 
looked towards it. Thank Heaven! King George's 
banner waved on it still—a crowd were gathered on 
the walls—the men, the dastards who had deserted 
me—and women, too. Among the latter I thought 
I distinguished one who—OQh, gods! the thought 
turned me sick—I trembled and looked pale for 
the first time. 

‘‘ He trembles! he turns pale,” shouted out 
Bobbachy Bahawder, ferociously exulting over his 
conquered enemy. 

“ Dog!” shouted I—(I was sitting with my head 
to the donkey’s tail, and so looked the Bobbachy 
full in the face)— not so pale as you looked, 
when I felled you with this arm—not so pale as 
your women looked, when I entered your harem!” 
Completely chop-fallen, the Indian ruffian was 
silent: at any rate, I had done for him. 

We arrived at the place of execution—a stake, a 
couple of feet thick and eight high, was driven in 
the grass; round the stake, about seven feet from 
the ground, was an iron ring, to which were 
attached two fetters; in these my wrists were 
placed—two or three executioners stood near with 
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strange-looking instruments: others were blowing 
atafire, over which was a cauldron, and inthe embers 
were stuck other prongs and instruments of iron. 

The crier came forward and read my sentence. 
It was the same in effect as that which had been 
hinted to me the day previous by the Grand Vizier. 
I confess I was too agitated exactly to catch every 
word that was spoken. 

Holkar himself, on a tall dromedary, was at a 
little distance. The Grand Vizier came up to 
me—it was his duty to stand by, and see the 
punishment performed. “It is yet time,” said he. 

I nodded my head, but did not answer. 

The Vizier cast. up to heaven a look of inex- 
pressible anguish, and with a voice choking with 
emotion, said, ° E-recutioner—do—your—duty ” 

The horrid man advanced—he whispered sulkily 
in the ears of the Grand Vizier, « Guggly ha ghee, 
hum khedgeree,” said he, “ the oil does not boil yet— 
wait one minute.” The assistants blew, the fire 
blazed, the oil was heated. The Vizier drew a few 
feet aside, taking a large ladle full of the boiling 
liquid, he advanced, and—.. 
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Whish! bang, bang! pop! the executioner was 
dead at my feet, shot through the head; the ladle 
of scalding oil had been dashed in the face of the 
unhappy Grand Vizier, who lay on the plain, howl- 
ing. “Whish! bang! pop! Hurrah !—charge !— 
forwards !—cut them down !—no quarter !” 

I saw—yes, no, yes, no, yes!—I saw regiment 
upon regiment of galloping British horsemen, 
riding over the ranks of the flying natives! First 
of the host, I recognised, oh, Heaven! my 
AHMEDNUGGAR IRREGULARS! On 
came the gallant line of black steeds and horse- 
men; swift, swift before them rode my officers in 
yellow—Glogger, Pappendick, and Stuffle; their 
sabres gleamed in the sun, their voices rung in the 
air. “D— them!” they cried, “give it them, 
boys!” A strength supernatural thrilled through 
my veins at that delicious music; by one tre- 
mendous effort, I wrenched the post from its 
foundation, five feet in the ground. TI could not 
release my hands from the fetters, it is true; but, 
grasping the beam tightly, I sprung forward— with 

one blow, I levelled the five’ executioners in the 
~ midst of the fire, their fall upsetting the scalding 
oil-can; with the next, I swept the bearers of 
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Bobbachy’s palanquin off their legs; with the 
third, I caught that chief himself in the small of 
the back, and sent him flying on to the sabres of 
my advancing soldiers! 

The next minute, Glogger and Stufflle were in 
‘my arms, Pappendick leading on the Irregulars. 
Friend and foe in that wild chase had swept far 
away. * We were, alone, I was freed from my im- . 
mense bar; and ten minutes afterwards, when 
Lord Lake trotted up with his staff, he found me 
sitting on It. | 

“ Look at Gahagan,” said his lordship. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen, did I not tell you we should be sure to find 
him at his post ?” | 

The gallant old nobleman rode on: and this was 
the famous BATTLE OF FURRUCKABAD, or SUR- 
PRISE OF FurryGHur, fought on the 17th of 
November, 1804. 

* * * * * 

About a month afterwards, the following an- 
nouncement appeared in Boggleywallah Hurkaru, 
and other Indian papers :—* Married, on the 25th 
of December, at Futtyghur, by the Rev. Dr. 
Snorter, Captain Goliah O’Grady Gahagan, Com- 
manding Irregular Horse Ahmednuggar, to Belinda, 
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second daughter of Major-General Bulcher, C. B. 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief gave 
away the bride; and after a splendid d&euné, the 
happy pair set off to pass the Mango season at 
Hurrygurrybang. Venus must recollect, however, 
that Mars must not always be at her side. The 
Irregulars are nothing without their leader.” 

Such was the paragraph—such the event—the 
happiest in the existence of 
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THE PROFESSOR. 


A TALE OF SENTIMENT. 


‘¢ Why, then, the World’s mine oyster.” 


CHAPTER I. 


I nave often remarked that, among other orna- 
ments and curiosities, Hackney contains more 
ladies’ schools than are to be found in almost any 
other village, or indeed city, in Europe. In every 
green rustic lane, to every tall old-fashioned house 
there is an iron gate, an ensign of blue and gold, 
and a large brass plate, proclaiming that a ladies’ 
seminary is established upon the premises. On 
one of these plates is written—{or rather was,— 
for the pathetic occurrence which I have to relate 
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took place many years ago)—on one of these 
plates, I say, was engraven the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
“BULGARIA HOUSE. 
Seminary for Young Ladies from three to twenty. 
BY THE MISSES PIDGE. 


(Please wipe your shoes. )”’ 


The Misses Pidge took a limited number of 
young ladies, (as limited, in fact, or as large as 
the public chose,) and instructed them in those 
branches of elegant and useful learning which make 
the British female so superior to all other shes. 
The younger ones learned the principles of back- 
stitch, cross-stitch, bob-stitch, Doctor Watts’s 
Hymns, and “In my Cottage near a Wood.” 
The elder pupils diverged at once from stitching 
and samplers: they played like Thalberg, and 
pirouetted like Taglioni; they learned geography, 
geology, mythology, entomology, modern history, 
and simple equations (Miss Z. Pidge); they ob- 
tained a complete knowledge of the French, Ger- 
man, and Italian tongues, not including English, 
taught by Miss Pidge; Poonah painting and tam- 
bour (Miss E. Pidge); Brice’s questions and elo- 


is 
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cution (Miss K, Pidge) ; and, to crown all, dancing 
and gymnastics (which had a very flourishing look 
in the Pidge prospectus, and were printed in Ger- 
man text,) DANCING and GYMNASTICS, we say, by 
Professor Danpoto. The names of other pro- 
fessors and assistants followed in modester type. 

Although the signor’s name was decidedly 
foreign, so English was his appearance, and so en- 
tirely did he disguise his accent, that it was impos- 
sible to tell of what place he was a native, if not 
of London, and of the very heart of it; for he had 
caught completely the peculiarities which distin- 
guish the so-called cockney part of the City, and 
obliterated his h’s and doubled his v’s, as if he had 
been for all his life in the neighbourhood of Bow 
bells. Signor Dandolo was a stout gentleman of 
five feet nine, with amazing expanse of mouth, chest, 
and whiskers, which latter were of a red hue. 

I cannot tell how this individual first received an 
introduction to the academy of the Misses Pidge, 
and established himself there. Rumours say that 
Miss Zela Pidge at a Hackney ball first met him, 
and thus the intimacy arose: but, since the cir- 
cumstances took place which I am about to relate, 


that young lady declares that she was not the per- 
H 3 
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son who brought him to Bulgaria House,—no- 
thing but the infatuation and entreaties of Mrs, 
Alderman Grampus could ever have induced her 
to receive him. The reader will gather from this, 
that Dandolo’s after-conduct at Miss Pidge’s was 
not satisfactory,—nor was it; and may every mis- 
tress of such an establishment remember that con- 
fidence can be sometimes misplaced; that friend- 
ship is frequently but another name for villany. 
But to our story. The stalwart and active Dan- 
dolo delighted for some time the young ladies at Miss 
Pidge’s by the agility which he displayed in the 
dance, as well as the strength and manliness of his 
form, as exhibited in the new amusement which 
he taught. In a very short time, Miss Binx, a 
stout young lady of seventeen, who had never 
until his appearance walked half a mile without 
puffing like an apoplectic Lord Mayor, eould 
dance the cachuca, swarm up a pole with the 
agility of a cat, and hold out .a chair for three 
minutes without winking. Miss Jacobs could 
very nearly climb through a ladder (Jacob's ladder, 
he profanely called it); and Miss Bole ring such 
changes upon the dumb-bells as might have been 
heard at Edmonton, if the bells could have spoken. 
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But the most promising pupil of Professor Dan- 
dolo, as indeed the fairest young creature in the 
establishment of Bulgaria House, was Miss Ade- 
lizd .Grampus, daughter of the alderman whose 
name we have mentioned. The pride of her 
mother, the idol of her opulent father, Adeliza 
Grampus was in her nineteenth year. Eyes have 
often been described ; but it would require bluer | 
ink than ours to depict the orbs of Adeliza, The 
snow when it first falls in Cheapside is not whiter 
than her neck,—when it has been for some days 
upon the ground, trampled by dustmen and jarvies, 
trodden down by sweeps and gentlemen going to 
business, not blacker than her hair. Slim as the 
Monument on Fish-street-hill, her form was- 
slender and tall; but it is needless to recapitulate 
her charms, and difficult indeed to describe them. 
Let the reader think of his first love, and fancy 
Adeliza. Dandolo, who was employed to instruct 
her, saw her, and fancied her too, as many a fellow 
of his inflammable temperament would have done 
in his place. | 

There are few situations in life which can be so 
improved by an enterprising mind as that of a 
dancing-master,—I mean in a tender or amatory 
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point of view. The dancing-master has over the 
back, the hands, the feet and shoulders of his 
pupils an absolute command ; and, being by nature 
endowed with so much authority, can speedily 
spread his way from the limbs to the rest of the 
body, and to the mind inclusive. “ Toes a little 
more out, Miss Adeliza,” cries he, with the ten- 
derest air in the world: “back a ttle more 
straight,” and he gently seizes her hand, he raises — 
it considerably above the level of her ear, he places 
the tips of his left-hand fingers gently upon the 
* young lady’s spine, and in this seducing attitude 
gazes tenderly into her eyes! I say that no 
woman at any age can stand this attitude and this 
look, especially when darted from such eyes as 
those of Dandolo. On the two first occasions 
when the adventurer attempted this audacious 
manceuvre, his victim blushed only, and trembled ; 
on the third, she dropped her full eyelids and 
turned ghastly pale. “A glass of water,” cried 
Adeliza, “ or I faint.” The dancing-master has- 
tened eagerly away to procure the desired beve- 
rage, and, as he put it to her lips, whispered 
thrillingly in her ear, “ Thine, thine for ever, 
Adeliza !” 
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Miss Grampus sank back in the arms of Miss 
Binx, but not before her raptured lover saw her 
eyes turning towards the ceiling, and her clammy 
lips whispering the name of ‘“ Dandolo.” 

‘When Madame Schroeder, in the opera of Fi- 
delio, cries, ** Nichts, nichts, mein Florestan,” it 
is as nothing compared to the tenderness with 
which Miss Grampus uttered that soft name. 

“ Dandolo!” would she repeat to her confidante, 
Miss Binx; “the name was beautiful and glorious 
in the olden days; five hundred years since, a myriad 
of voices shouted it in Venice, when one who bore 
it came forward to wed the sea—the doge’s bride ! 
the blue Adriatic ! the boundless and eternal main! 
The frightened Turk shrunk palsied at the sound : 
it was louder than the loudest of the cannon, or 
the stormy screaming of the tempest! Dandolo! 
How many brave hearts beat to hear that name ! 


_ how many bright swords flashed forth at that re- 


sistless war cry! Oh, Binx !” would Adeliza con- 
tinue, fondly pressing the arm of that young lady, 
“is it not passing strange that one of that mighty 


ducal race should have lived to this day, and lived 


to love me? But I, too,” Adeliza would add, 
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archly, “am, as you know, a daughter of the 


sea.” : 


The fact was, that the father of Miss Adeliza 
Grampus was a shell-fishmonger, which induced 
the young lady to describe herself as a daughter 
of Ocean. She received her romantic name from 
her mother, after reading Miss Swipes’s celebrated 
novel of Toby of Warsaw; and had been fed from 
her youth upwards with so much similar literary 
ware, that her little mind had gone distracted. 
Her father had sent her from home at fifteen, be- 
cause she had fallen in love with the young man 
who opened natives in the shop, and had vowed to 
slay herself with the oyster-knife. At Miss Pidge’s 
her sentiment had not deserted her; she knew all 
Miss Landon by heart, had a lock of Mr. Thomas 
Moore’s hair or wig, and read more novels and 
poetry than ever. And thus the red-haired dan- 
cing-master became in her eyes a Venetian noble- 
man, with whom it was her pride and pleasure to 
fall in love. 

Being a parlour-boarder at Miss Pidge’s semi- 
nary, (a privilege which was acquired by paying 
five annual guineas extra,) Miss Grampus was 
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permitted certain liberties which were not ac- 
corded to scholars of the ordinary description. She 
and Miss Binx occasionally strolled into the vil- 
lage by themselves; they visited the library un- 
attended ; they went upon little messages for the 
Misses Pidge; they walked to church alone, 
either before or after the long row of young virgins 
who streamed out on every sabbath day from be- 
tween the filigree iron railings of Bulgaria House. 
It is my painful duty to state, that on several of 
these exclusive walks they were followed, or met, 
by the insidious and attentive teacher of gym- 
nastics. ; 
Soon Miss Binx would lag behind, and—shall 

own it ?—would make up for the lost society of her 
female friend by the company of a man, a friend of 
the professor, mysterious and agreeable as himself. 
May the mistresses of all the establishments for 
young ladies in this kingdom, or queendom rather, 
peruse this, and reflect how dangerous it is for 
young ladies of any age,—ay, even for parlour 
boarders,—to go out alone! In the present in- 
stance, Miss Grampus enjoyed a more than ordi- 
nary liberty, it is true: when the elder Miss Pidge 
would remonstrate, Miss Zela would anxiously 
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yield to her request; and why ?—the reason may 
be gathered from the following conversation which 
passed between the infatuated girl and the wily - 
maitre-de-danse. . 

«« How, Roderick,” would Adeliza say, “ how, in 
the days of our first acquaintance, did it ohance 
that you always addressed yourself to that odious 
Zela Pidge, and never deigned to breathe a syl- 
lable to me ?” 

“¢ My lips didn’t speak to you Addly,” (for to 
such a pitch of familiarity had they arrived, ) “ but 
iny heyes did.” 

- Adeliza was not astonished by the peculiarity of 
his pronunciation, for, to say truth, it was that 
commonly adopted in her native home and circle. 
“ And mine,” said she, tenderly, “ they followed 
when yours were not fixed upon them, for then I 
dared not look upwards. And though all on 
account of Miss Pidge you could not hear the 
accents of my voice, you might have heard the 
beatings of my heart !” 

«¥ did, I did,* gasped Roderick; “ FE eard them 
haudibly. I never spoke to you then, for I feared 
to waken that foul friend sispicion. I wished to 
henter your seminary, to be continually near you, 
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to make you love me; tHerefore I wooed the easy 
and folish Miss Pidge, therefore I took upon me 
the disguise of—ha! ha!—of a dancing master.” 
(And the young man’s countenance assumed a grim 
and demoniac smile.) ‘“ Yes; I degraded my name 
and my birthright,—I wore these ignoble trappings, 
and all for the love of thee, my Adeliza!” Here 
Signor Dandolo would have knelt down, but the 
road was muddy; and, his trousers being of nan- 
keen, his gallant purpose was frustrated. 

But the story must out, for the conversation 
above narrated has betrayed to the intelligent 
reader a considerable part of it. The fact is, as we 
have said, that Miss Zela Pidge, dancing at the 
Hackney assembly, was introduced to this man ; 
that he had no profession,—no means even of sub- 
sistence; that he saw enough of this lady to be 
aware that he could make her useful to his purpose ; 
and he who had been, we believe it in our con- 
science, no better than a travelling mountebank or 
harlequin, appeared at Bulgaria House in the cha- 
racter of a professor of gymnastics. The gover- 
ness, in the first instance, entertained for him just 
such a penchant as the pupil afterwards felt: the 
latter discovered the weakness of her mistress, and 
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hence arose Miss Pidge’s indulgence, and Miss 
Grampus’s fatal passion. 

“‘ Mysterious being!” continued Adeliza, re- 
suming the conversation which has been broken by 
the above explanatory hints, “ how did I learn to 
love thee? Who art thou?—what dire fate has 
brought thee hither in this lowly guise to win the 
heart of Adeliza ?” 

“‘ Hadeliza,” cried he, * you say well; J am 
not what I seem. I cannot tell thee what I am; 
a tale of horror, of crime, forbids the dreadful con- 
fession! But dark as I am, and wretched, nay, 
wicked and desperate, I love thee, Hadeliza,—love 
thee with the rapturous devotion of purer days— 
the tenderness of happier times! Iam sad now, 
and fallen, lady; suffice it that I once was happy, 
ay, respectable.” 

Adeliza’s cheek grew deadly pale, her step fal- 
tered, and she would have fallen to the ground, 
had she not been restrained by the strong arm of 
her lover. ‘I know not,” said she, as she clung 
timidly to his neck,— 

“‘ T know not, [ hask not, if guilt’s in that art, 


I know that I love thee, whatever thou hart.” 


“ Gilt in my heart,” said Dandolo, “ gilt in the 
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heart of Roderick? No, never!” and he drew 
her towards him, and on her bonnet, her veil, her 
gloves, nay, on her very cheeks, he imprinted a 
thousand maddening kisses. ‘ But say, my sweet 
one,” continued he, “ who art thou? I know you 
as yet, only by your levely baptismal name, and 
your other name of Grampus.” 

Adeliza looked down and blushed. “ My pa- 
rents are lowly,” she said. _ 

« But how, then, came you at such a seminary?” 
said he; “twenty pound a quarter, extras and 
washing not included.” 

« They are humble, but wealthy.” 

« Ha! who is your father ?” | 

« An alderman of yon metropolis.” 

«¢ An alderman! and what is his profession ?” 

“TI blush totell: he is—an oystermonger.” 

«AN OYSTERMONGER!” screamed Ro- 
derick, in the largest capitals. ‘“ Ha! ha! ha! 
this is too much!” and he dropped Adeliza’s hand, 
and never spoke to her during the rest of her walk. 
They moved moodily on for some time, Miss Binx 
and the other young man marching astonished in 
the rear. At length they came within sight of the 
seminary. ‘ Here is Bulgaria House,” cried the 
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maiden, steadily ; “ Roderick, we must part!” The 
effort was too much for her; she flung herself 
hysterically into his arms. 

But, oh, horror! a scream was heard from Miss 
Binx, who was seen scuttling at double-quick time 
towards the school-house. Her young man had 
bolted completely; and close at the side of the 
lovely, though imprudent couple, stood the angry 
—and justly angry—Miss Zela Pidge! 

‘ Oh, Ferdinand,” said she, “is it thus you 
deceive me? Did I bring you to Bulgaria House 
for this ?—did I give you money to buy clothes for 
this, that you should go by false names, and make 
love to that saucy, slammerkin, sentimental Miss 
Grampus? Ferdinand, Ferdinand,” cried she, “ is 
this true ? can I credit my eyes ?” 

cc J) 
as he darted at her a withering look, and retired 


your eyes!” said the signor, angrily, 


down the street. His curses might be heard long 
after he had passed. He never appeared more at 
Bulgaria House, for he received his dismissal the 
next day. | 

That night all the front windows of the Miss 
Pidge’s seminary were smashed to shivers. 


* * * * * 
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On the following Thursday, two places were 
taken in the coach to town. On the back seat 
sate the usher ; on the front, the wasted and mise-- 
rable Adeliza Grampus. 


* * * * * 
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CHAPTER II. _ 


But the matter did not end here. Miss Gram- 
pus’s departure elicited from her a disclosure of 
several circumstances which, we must say, in no 
degree increased the reputation of Miss Zela Pidge. 
The discoveries which she made were so awkward, 
the tale of crime and licentiousness revealed by 
her so deeply injurious to the character of the esta- 
blishment, that the pupils emigrated from it in 
scores. Miss Binx retired to her friends at Wands- 
worth, Miss Jacobs to her relations in Hounds- 
ditch, and other young ladies, not mentioned in 
this history, to other and more moral schools; so 
that absolutely, at the end of a single half year, 
such had been the scandal of the story, the Misses 
Pidge were left with only two pupils,—Miss Dib- 
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ble, the articled young lady, and Miss Bole, the 
grocer’s daughter, who came in exchange for tea, 
candles, and other requisites supplied to the esta- 
blishment by her father. 

“TI knew it! I knew it!” cried Zela, pas- 
sionately, as she trod the echoing and melancholy 
school-room; “ he told me that none ever pros- 
pered who loved him,—that every flower was 
blighted upon which he shone! Ferdinand, Fer- 
dinand, you have caused ruin there !” (pointing to 
the empty cupboards and forms); “but what is 
that to the blacker ruin here?” and the poor crea- 
ture slapped her heart, and the big tears rolled 
down her chin, and so into her tucker. 

A very, very few weeks after this, the plate on 
Bulgaria House was removed for ever. That man- 
sion is now designated ‘“ Moscow Hall, by Mr. 
Swishtail and assistants :’—the bankrupt and fugi- 
tive Misses Pidge have fled, Heaven knows whi- 
ther! for the steamers to Boulogne cost more than 
five shillings in those days) 

Alderman Grampus, as may be imagined, did 
not receive his daughter with any extraordinary 
degree of courtesy. ‘ He was as grumpy,” Mrs: 
G. remarked, “ on the occasion as a sow with the 
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measles.” But had he not reason? A lovely 
daughter who had neglected her education, for- 
gotten her morals for the second time, and fallen 
almost a prey to villains! Miss Grampus for some 
months was kept in close confinement, nor ever 
suffered to stir, except occasionally to Bunhill-row 
_ for air, and to church for devotion. Still, though 
she knew him to be false,—though she knew that 
under a different, perhaps a prettier name, he had 
offered the same vows to another,—she could not 
but think of Roderick. © 

That Professor (as well—too well—he may be 
called !) knew too well her father’s name and repu- 
tation to experience any difficulty in finding his 
abode. It was, as every City man knows, in 
Cheapside ; and thither Dandolo constantly bent 
his steps: but though he marched unceasingly 
about the mansion, he never (mysteriously) would 
pass it. He watched Adeliza walking, he followed 
her to church ; and many and many a time as she 
jostled out at the gate of the Artillery-ground, or 
the beadle-flanked portal of Bow, a tender hand 
would meet hers, an active foot would press upon 
hers, a billet discreetly delivered was as adroitly 
seized, to hide in the recesses of her pocket-hand- 
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kerchief, or to nestle in the fragrance of her bosom! 
Love! Love! how ingenious thou art! thou canst 
make a ladder of a silken thread, or a weapon of 
a straw; thou peerest like sunlight into a dungeon; 
thou scalest, like forlorn hope, a castle wall; the 
keep is taken !—the foeman has fled !—the banner 
of love floats triumphantly over the corpses of the 
slain ! * 

Thus, though denied the comfort of personal 
intercourse, Adeliza and her lover maintained a 
frequent and tender correspondence. Nine times 
at least in a week, she by bribing her maid-servant, 
managed to convey letters to the Professor, to 
which he at rarer intervals, though with equal 
warmth, replied. 

‘¢Why,” said the young lady in the course of 
this correspondence, “why, when I cast my eyes 
upon my Roderick, do I see him so wofully changed 
in outward guise? He wears not the dress which 
formerly adorned him. Is he poor ?—is he in dis- 
guise ?—do debts oppress him, or traitors track him 
for his blood? Oh that my arms might shield 


* We cannot explain this last passage ; but it is so beautiful 
that the reader will pardon the omission of sense, which the 
author certainly could have put in if he liked. 
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him !—Oh that my purse might aid him! It is the 
fondest wish of “ ApELIzaA G. 
‘«*P.S.—Aware of your fondness for shell-fish, 
Susan will leave a barrel of oysters at the Swan 
with Two Necks, directed to you, as per desire. . 
- “ An. G. 
_ © P.$.—Are you partial to kippered salmon? 
The girl brings three pounds of it wrapped in a 


silken handkerchief. ’Tis marked with the hair — 


of “ ADELIZA. 

«P,S.—I break open my note to say that you 
will find in it a small pot of anchovy paste: may 
it prove acceptable. Heigho! I would that I could 
accompany it. | © AWG,” 

It may be imagined, from the text of this note, 
that Adeliza had profited not a little by the perusal 
of Mrs. Swipe’s novels; and it also gives a pretty 
clear notion of the condition of her lover. When 
that gentleman was a professor at Bulgaria House, 
his costume had strictly accorded with his preten- 
sions. He wore a black German coat loaded with 
frogs and silk trimming, a white broad-brimmed 
beaver, hessians, and nankeen tights. His costume 
at present was singularly changed for the worse: a 
rough brown frock-coat dangled down to the calves 
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of his brawny legs, where likewise ended a pair of 
greasy shepherd’s-plaid trousers; a dubious red 
waistcoat, a blue or bird’s-eye neckerchief, and 
bluchers, (or half-boots,) remarkable for thickness 
and for mud, completed his attire. But he looked 
superior to his fortune; he wore his grey hat very 
much on one ear; he incessantly tugged at his 
smoky shirt-collar, and walked jingling the half- 
pence (when he had any) in his pocket. He was, 
in fact, no better than an adventurer, and the inno- 
cent Adeliza was his prey. 

Though the Professor read the first part of this 
letter with hope and pleasure, it may be supposed 
that the three postscripts were still more welcome 
to him,—in fact, he literally did what is often done 
in novels, he devoured them; and Adeliza, on re- 
ceiving a note from him the next day, after she had 
eagerly broken the seal, and with panting bosom 
and flashing eye glanced over the contents,—Ade- 
liza, we say, was not altogether pleased when she 
read the following: 

«Your goodness, dearest, passes belief; but 
never did poor fellow need it more than your 
miserable, faithful Roderick. Yes! I am poor,— 
I am tracked by hell-hounds,—I am changed in 

12 
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looks, and dress, and happiness,—in all but love 
for thee ! 

‘Hear my tale! I come of a noble Italian 
family,—the noblest, ay, in Venice. We were 
free once, and rich, and happy; but the Prussian 
autograph has planted his banner on our towers,— 
the talents of his haughty heagle have seized our 
wealth, and consigned most of our race to dun- 
geons. I am not a pnisoner, only an exile. A 
mother, a bed-ridden grandmother, and five darling 
sisters, escaped with me from Venice, and now 
share my poverty and my home. But I have 
wrestled with misfortune in vain; I have struggled 
with want, till want has overcome me. Adeliza, 
I wANT BREAD! | 

‘The kippered salmon was very good, the an- 
chovies admirable. But, oh, my love! how thirsty 
they make those who have no means of slaking 
thirst! My poor grandmother lies delirious in her 
bed, and cries in vain for drink. Alas! our water 


is cut off; I have none to give her. The oysters | 


was capital. Bless thee, bless thee! angel of 
bounty! Have you any more sich, and a few 
srimps? My sisters are very fond of them. 

‘‘ Half-a-crown would oblige. But thou art too 


ran 
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good to me already, and I blush to ask thee for 
more. Adieu, Adeliza, 
‘the wretched but faithful 
“ RopERIcK FERDINAND, 
(38th Count of Dandolo.) 

“ Bell-yard, June —.” : 

A shade of dissatisfaction, we say, clouded Ade- 
liza’s fair features as she perused this note; and 
yet there was nothing in it which the tenderest 
lover might not write. But the shrimps, the half- 
crown, the horrid picture of squalid poverty pre- 
sented by the count, sickened her young heart ; 
the innate delicacy of the woman revolted at the 
thought of all this misery. 

But better thoughts succeeded: her breast 
heaved as she read and re-read the singular pas- 
sage concerning the Prussian autograph, who had 
planted his standard at Venice. “I knew it!” 
she cried, “I knew it!—he is of noble race! O 
Roderick, I will perish, but I will help thee !” 

Alas! she was not well enough acquainted with 
history to perceive that the Prussian autograph had 
nothing to do with Venice, and had forgotten alto- 
gether that she herself had coined the story which 
this adventurer returned to her. 
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But a difficulty presented itself to Adeliza’s mind. 
Her lover asked for money,—where was she to find 
it? The next day the till of the shop was empty, 
and a weeping apprentice dragged before the Lord 
Mayor. It is true that no signs of the money were 
found upon him; it is true that he protested his 
innocence; but he was dismissed the alderman’s 
service, and passed a month at Bridewell, because 
Adeliza Grampus had a needy lover! 

Dearest,” she wrote, “will three-and-twenty 
and sevenpence suffice? *Tis all I have: take it, 
and with it the fondest wishes of your Adeliza. 

«‘A sudden thought! Our apprentice is dis- 
missed. My father dines abroad; I shall be in 
the retail establishment all the night, alone. - 

«AG. 

No sooner had the Professor received this note 
than his mind was made up. “I will see her,” he 
said ; “I will enter that accursed shop.” He did, 
and to his ruin. " . . * 

That night Mrs. Grampus and her daughter 
took possession of the bar or counter, in the place 
which Adeliza called the retail establishment, and 
which is commonly denominated the shop. Mrs. 
Grampus herself operated with the oyster-knife, 
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and served the Milton morsels to the customers. 
Age had not diminished. her skill, nor had wealth 
rendered her too proud to resume at need a pro- 
fession which she had followed in early days. 
Adeliza flew gracefully to and fro with the rolls, 
the vinegar bottle with perforated cork, and the 
little pats of butter. A little boy ran backwards 
and forwards to the Blue Lion over the way, for 
the pots of porter, or for the brandy and water, 
which some gentlemen take after the play. 
Midnight arrived. Miss Grampus was looking 
through the window, and contrasting the gleaming 
gas which shone upon the ruby lobsters, with the 
calm moon which lightened up the Poultry, and 
threw a halo round the Royal Exchange. She 
was lost in maiden meditation, when her eye fell 
upon a pane of glass in her own window: squeezed 
against this, flat and white, was the nose of a man! 
—that man was Roderick Dandolo! He seemed 
to be gazing at the lobsters more intensely than at 
Adeliza; he had his hands in his pockets, and was 
whistling Jim Crow.* 
Miss Grampus felt sick with joy; she aaeoene 


* I know this is an anachronism; but I only mean that he was 
performing one of the popular melodies of the time.—M. A. T. 
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to the counter, and almost fainted. The Professor 
concluded his melody, and entered at once into 
the shop. He pretended to have no knowledge of 
Miss Grampus, but aborded the two ladies with 
easy elegance and irresistible good-humour. 

‘Good evening, ma’am,” said he, bowing pro- 
foundly to the elder lady. ‘What a precious hot 
evening, to be sure !—hot, ma’am, and hungry, as 
they say. I could not resist them lobsters, *spe- 
cially when I saw the lady behind ’em.” 

At this gallant speech Mrs. Grampus blushed, 
or looked as if she would blush, and said, 

“< Law, sir!” 

“‘ Law, indeed, ma’am,” playfully continued the 
Professor; ‘you’re a precious deal Detter than 
law,— you're divinity, ma'am; and this, I awe 
is your sister ?” 

He pointed to Adeliza as he spoke, who, pale 
and mute, stood fainting against a heap of ginger- 
beer bottles. The old lady was quite won by this 
stale compliment. 

“My daughter, sir,” she said. ‘ Addly, lay a 
cloth for the gentleman. Do you take hoysters, 
sir, hor lobsters? Both is very fine.” 

«Why, ma’am,” said he, “to say truth, I have 
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come forty miles since dinner, and don’t care if I 
have a little of both. Ill begin, if you please, 
with that there, (Lord bless its claws, they’re as 
red as your lips!) and we'll astonish a few of the 
natives afterwards, dy your leave.” 

Mrs. Grampus was delighted with the manners 
and the appetite of the stranger. She proceeded 
forthwith to bisect the lobster, while the professor 
in a dégagé manner, his cane over his shoulder, and a 
cheerful whistle upon his lips, entered the little 
parlour, and took possession of a box and a table. 

_ He was no sooner seated than, from a scuffle, a 
giggle, anda smack, Mrs. Grampus was induced to 
suspect that something went wrong in the oyster- 
room. 

‘“‘ Hadeliza!” cried she; and that young woman 
returned blushing now like a rose, who had been 
as pale before as a lily. 

Mrs. G. herself took in the lobster, bidding her 
daughter sternly to stay in the shop. She ap- 
proached the stranger with an angry air, and laid 
the lobster before him. 

“For shame, sir!” said she solemnly; but all of 
a sudden she began to giggle like her | daughter, 
and her speech ended with an “ Have done now !” 

13 
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We were not behind the curtain, and cannot of 
course say what took place ; but it is evident that 
the Professor was a general lover of the sex. 

Mrs. Grampus returned to ‘the shop, rubbing 
her lips with her fat arms, and restored to perfect 
good humour. The little errand-boy was de- 
spatched over the way for a bottle of Guinness 
and a glass of brandy and water. 

“Hor wits!” shouted a manly voice from the 
eating-room, and Adeliza was pained to think that 
in her presence her lover could eat so well. 

He ate indeed as if he had never eaten before : 
here is the bill as written by Mrs. Grampus herself. 
‘Two lobsters at 3s. 6d. , 7s. Od. 
Sallit : ; : ‘ 1 3 

2 Bottils Doubling Stott 


2 4 

11 Doz. Best natifs 7 4 

14 Pads of Botter . : 1 2 

4 Glasses B. & W. 4 0 
Bredd (love & 34) 1 2 
Brakitch of tumler 1 6 
“To Samuel Grampus, 1 5 9 


« At the Mermaid in Cheapside. 
‘¢ Shell-fish in all varieties. N.B.—A great sav- 
ing in taking a quantity.” 
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“* A saving in taking a quantity,” said the stranger 
archly. ‘Why, ma’am you ought to let me off 
very cheap;” and the Professor, the pot-boy, 
Adeliza, and her mamma, grinned equally at this 
pleasantry. 

*‘ However, never mind the pay, missis,” con- 
tinued he; “ we an’t agoing to quarrel about that. 
Hadd another glass of brandy and water to the 
bill, and bring it me, when it shall be as I am 
_ now.” 

‘Law, sir,” simpered Mrs. Grampus, ‘“ how’s 
that ?” 

“ Reseated, ma’am, to be sure,” replied he, as he 
sank back upon the table. The old lady went 
laughing away, pleased with her merry and face- 
tious customer ; the little boy picked up the oyster- 
shells, of which a mighty pyramid was formed at 
the Professor's feet. 

“‘ Here, Sammy,” cried out shrill Mrs. Grampus 
from the shop, “go over to the Blue Lion and get 
the gentleman his glass: but no, you are better 
where you are, pickin’ up them shells. Go you, 
Hadeliza; it is but across the way.” 

Adeliza went with a very bad grace ; she had 
hoped to exchange at least a few words with him 
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her soul adored; and her mother’s jealousy pre- 
vented the completion of her wish. 

She had scarcely gone, when Mr. Grampus 
entered from his dinner-party. But, though fond 
of pleasure, he was equally faithful to business: 
without a word, he hung up his brass-buttoned 
coat, put on his hairy cap, and stuck his sleeves 
through his apron. 

As Mrs. Grampus was tying it, (an office which 
this faithful lady regularly performed,) he asked 
her what business had occurred during his absence. 

“Not so bad,” said she; “two pound ten to- 
night, besides one pound eight to receive ;” and 
she handed Mr. Grampus the bill. 

*¢ How many are there on ’em ?” said that gen- 
tleman smiling, as his eye gladly glanced over the 
items of the account. 

‘Why, that’s the best of all: how many do you 
think ?” 

“If four did it,” said Mr. Grampus, “ they 
wouldn’t have done badly neither. 

“What do you think of one?” cried Mrs. G. 
laughing, “‘and he an’t done yet. Haddy is 
gone to fetch him another glass of brandy and 
water.” 
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Mr. Grampus looked very much alarmed. ‘Only 
one, and you say he an’t paid ?” 

‘‘ No,” said the lady. 

Mr. Grampus seized the bill, and rushed wildly 
into the dining-room: the little boy was picking 
up the oyster-shells still, there were so many of 
them ; the Professor was seated on the table, laugh- 
ing as if drunk, and picking his teeth with his 
fork. 

Grampus, shaking in every joint, held out the 
bill: a horrid thought crossed him; he had seen 
that face before ! 

The Professor kicked sneeringly into the air the 
idle piece of paper, and swung his legs recklessly 
to and fro. | | 

« What a flat you are,” shouted he, in a voice of 
thunder, “to think Pnta goin’ to pay! Pay! I 
never pay—I’m Danpo!” 

The people in the other boxes crowded forward 
to see the celebrated stranger; the little boy 
grinned as he dropped two hundred and forty- 
four oyster-shells, and Mr. Grampus rushed 
madly into his front shop, shrieking for a watch- 
man. 

As he ran, he stumbled over something on the 
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* floor,—a woman and a glass of brandy and water 
lay there extended. Like Tarquinia reversed, 
Elijah Grampus was trampling over the lifeless 
body of Adeliza. 

Why enlarge upon the miserable theme? The 
confiding girl, in returning with the grog from the 
Blue Lion, had arrived at the shop only in time to 
hear the fatal name of Danpo. She saw him, 
tipsy and triumphant, bestriding the festal table, 
and yelling with horrid laughter! The truth 
flashed upon her—she fell! 

Lost to worldly cares in contemplating the sor- 
rows of their idolized child, her parents forgot all 
else beside. Mrs. G. held the vinegar-cruet to 
her nostrils; her husband brought the soda-water 
fountain to play upon her; it restored her to life, 
but not to sense. When Adeliza Grampus rose 
from that trance she was a MANIAC! 

But what became of the deceiver? The gor- 
mandizing ruffian, the lying renegade, the fiend 
in human shape, escaped in the midst of this scene 
of desolation. He walked unconcerned through 
the shop, his hat cocked on one side as before, 
swaggering as before, whistling as before: far in 
the moonlight might you see his figure ; long, long 
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in the night-silence rang his demoniac melody of 


Jim Crow! 
& * * *. * 


When Samuel the boy cleaned out the shop in 
the morning, and made the inventory of the goods, 
a silver fork, a plated ditto, a dish, and a pewter 
pot were found to be wanting. Ingenuity will 
not be long in guessing the name of the thief. 


Gentles, my tale is told. If it may have de- 
terred one soul from vice, my end is fully answered: 
if it may have taught to school-mistresses careful- 
ness, to pupils circumspection, to youth the folly 
of sickly sentiment, the pain of bitter deception ; 
to manhood the crime, the meanness of gluttony, 
the vice which it occasions, and the wicked pas- 
sions it fosters; if these, or any of these, have 
been taught by the above tale, Goliah Gahagan 
seeks for no other reward. 

Notr.— Please send the proceeds as requested 
per letter; the bearer being directed not to give 
up the manuscript without. 
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BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE LOVES OF MR. PERKINS AND MISS GORGON, 
AND OF THE, TWO GREAT FACTIONS IN THE 
TOWN OF OLDBOROUGH. 


“My dear John,” cried Lucy, with a very wise 
look indeed, “it must and shall be so. As for 
Doughty-street, with our means, a house is out of 
the question. We must keep three servants, and 
aunt Biggs says the taxes are one-and-twenty 
pounds a year.” 

“JT have seen a sweet place at Chelsea,” re- 
marked John; “ Paradise-row, No. 17,—garden— 
-greenhouse—fifty pounds a year—omnibus to town 
within a mile.” 
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‘‘ What, that I may be left alone all day, and 
you spend a fortune in driving backward and for- 
ward in those horrid breakneck cabs? My darling, 
I should die there—die of fright, I know I should. 
Did you not say yourself that the road was not as 
yet lighted, and that the place swarmed with 
public-houses and dreadful tipsy Irish bricklayers ? 
Would you kill me, John ?” 

‘My da—arling,” said John, with tremendous 
fondness, clutching Miss Lucy suddenly round the 
waist, and rapping the hand of that young person 
violently against his waistcoat, — my—da—arling, 
don’t say such things, even in joke. If I objected 
to the chambers, it is only because you, my love, 
with your birth and connexions, ought to have a 
house of your own. The chambers are quite large 
enough, and certainly quite good enough for me.” 
And so after some more sweet parley on the part . 
of these young people, it was agreed that they 
should take up their abode, when married, in a 
part of the house, number one hundred and some- 
thing, Bedford-row. 

It will be necessary to explain to the reader, 
that John was no other than John Perkins, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and that 
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_ Miss Lucy was the daughter of the late Captain 
Gorgon, and Marianne Biggs, his wife. The cap- 
tain being of noble connexions, younger son of a 
baronet, cousin to Lord X., and related to the Y. 
family, had angered all his relatives, by marrying 
a very silly, pretty young woman, who kept a ladies’ 
school at Canterbury. She had six hundred pounds 
to her fortune, which the eaptain laid out m the 
purchase of a sweet travelling-carriage and dress- 
ing-case for himself; and going abroad with his 
lady, spent several years in the principal prisons of 
Europe, in one of which he died. His wife and 
daughter were meantime supported by the contri- 
butions of Mrs. Jemima Bees, w who still kept the 
ladies’ school. 

At last a dear old relative—such a one as one 
reads of in romances—died and left seven thousand 
pounds apiece to the two sisters, whereupon the 
elder gave up schooling and retired to London, 
and the younger managed to live with some com- 
fort and decency at Brussels, upon two hundred 
and ten pounds per annum. Mrs. Gorgon never 
touched a shilling of her capital, for the very- good 
reason that it was placed entirely out of her reach ; 
so that when she died, her daughter found herself 
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in possession of asum of money that is not always 
to be met with in this world. 

Her aunt, the baronet’s lady, and her aunt, the 
ex-schoolmistress, both wrote very pressing invita- 
tions to her, and she resided with each for six 
months after her arrival in England. Now, for a 
second time, she had come to Mrs. Biggs, Caro- 
line-place, Mecklenburgh-square. It was under 
the roof of that respectable old lady, that John 
Perkins, Esq., being invited to take tea, wooed 
and won Miss Gorgon. 

Having thus described the circumstances of 
Miss Gorgon’s life, let us pass for a moment from 
that young lady, and lift up the veil of mystery 
which envelopes the deeds and character of 
Perkins. 

Perkins, too, was an orphan; and he and his 
Lucy, of summer evenings, when Sol descending 
lingered fondly yet about the minarets of the 
Foundling, and gilded the grassplots of Mecklen- 
burgh-square—Perkins, I say, and Lucy would 
often sit together in the summer-house of that 
pleasure-ground, and muse upon the strange coin- 
cidences of their life. Lucy was motherless and 
fatherless, so, too, was Perkins. If Perkins was 
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brotherless and sisterless, was not Lucy likewise 
an only child? Perkins was twenty-three—his 
age and Lucy’s united, amounted to forty-six; 
and it was to be remarked, as a fact still more ex- 
traordinary, that while Lucy’s relatives were aunts, 
John’s were uncles; mysterious spirit of love !— 
let us treat thee with respect and whisper not too 
many of thy secrets. The fact is, John and Lucy 
were a pair of fools (as every young couple ought 
to be who have hearts that are worth a farthing), 
and were ready to find coincidences, sympathies, 
hidden gushes of feeling, mystic unions of the soul, 
and what not, in every single circumstance that 
occurred from the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof, and in the intervals. Bedford-row, 
where Perkins lived, is not very far from Mecklen- 
burgh-square; and John used to say, that he felt 
a comfort that his house and Lucy’s were served by 
the same muffin-man. 

Further comment is needless. A more honest, 
simple, clever, warm-hearted, soft, whimsical, ro- 
mantical, high-spirited young fellow than John 
Perkins did not exist. When his father, Dr. Per- 
kins, died, this, his only son, was placed under the 
care of John Perkins, Esq., of the house of Perkins, 
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Scully, and Perkins, those celebrated attorneys in 
the trading town of Oldborough, which the second 
partner, William Pitt Scully, Esq., represented in 
parliament and in London. 

All John’s fortune was the house in Bedford- 
row, which, at his father’s death, was let out into 
chambers, and brought in a clear hundred a-year. 
Under his uncle’s roof at Oldborough, where he 
lived with thirteen red-haired male and female 
cousins, he was only charged fifty pounds for board, 
clothes, and pocket-money, and the remainder of 
his rents was carefully put by for him until his 
majority. When he approached that period— 
when he came to belong to two spouting clubs at 
Oldborough, among the young merchants and - 
lawyers’-clerks—to blow the flute nicely, and play 
a good game at billiards—to have written one or 
two smart things in the Oldborough Sentinel—to 
be fond of smoking (in which act he was discovered 
by his fainting aunt at three o’clock one morning )— 
in one word, when John Perkins arrived at man- 
hood, he discovered that he was quite unfit to be 
an attorney, that he detested all the ways of his 
uncle’s stern, dull, vulgar, regular, red-headed , 
family, and he vowed that he would go to London 
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and make his fortune. Thither he went, his aunt 
and cousins, who were all “ serious,” vowing that 
he was a lost boy, and when this history opens, 
John had been two years in the metropolis, inha-_ 
biting his own garrets; and a very nice compact 
set of apartments, looking into the back-garden, at 
this moment falling vacant, the prudent Lucy 
Gorgon had visited them, and vowed that she and 
her John should there commence housekeeping. 

All these explanations are tedious, but neces- 
sary; and furthermore, it must be said, that as 
John’s uncle’s partner was the liberal member for 
Oldborough, so Lucy’s uncle was its ministerial 
representative. 

This gentleman, the brother of the ee 
Captain Gorgon, lived at the paternal mansion of 
Gorgon Castle, and rejoiced in the name and title 
of Sir John Grimsby Gorgon. He, too, like his 
younger brother, had married a lady beneath his 
own rank in life: having espoused the daughter 
and heiress of Mr. Hicks, the great brewer at Old- 
borough, who held numerous mortgages on the 
Gorgon property, all of which he yielded up, to- 
gether with his daughter Eliza, to the care of the 
baronet. 
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What Lady Gorgon was in character, this history 
will shew. In person, if she may be compared to 
any vulgar animal, one of her father’s heavy, 

_ healthy, broad-flanked, Roman-nosed, white dray- 

~ horses, might, to the poetic mind, appear to re- 
semble her. At twenty she was a splendid crea- 
ture, and though not at her full growth, yet re- 
markable for strength and sinew: at forty-five she 
was as fine a woman as any in his majesty’s do- 
minions. Five feet seven in height, thirteen stone, 
her own teeth and hair, she looked as if she were 
the mother of a regiment of grenadier-guards, 
She had three daughters of her own size, and at 
length, ten years after the birth of the last of the 
young ladies, a son—one son—George Augustus 
Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, the godson of a royal 
duke, whose steady officer in waiting Sir George 
had been for many years. 

It is needless to say, after entering so largely 
into a description of Lady Gorgon, that her hus- 
band was a little, shrivelled, weazel-faced creature, 
eight inches shorter than her ladyship. This is 
the way of the world, as every single reader of this 
book must have remarked; for frolic love delights 
to join giants and pigmies of different sexes in the 
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bonds of matrimony. When you saw her ladyship, 
in flame-coloured satin, and gorgeous toque and 
feathers, entering the drawing-room, as footmen 
along the stairs shouted melodiously, Sm GrorE 
AnD Lapy Gorcon, you beheld in her. company 
a small withered old gentleman, with powder and 
large royal household. buttons, who tripped at her 
elbow as a little weak-legged colt does at the side 
of a stout mare. 7 
The little General had been present at about a 
hundred and twenty pitch-battles on Hounslow 
Heath and Wormwood Scrubs, but had never 
drawn his sword against.an enemy. As might be 
expected, therefore, his talk and tenue were out- 
rageously military. He had the whole army-list by 
heart—that is, as far as the field-officers—all below 
them he scorned. A bugle at Gorgon Castle 
always sounded to. breakfast and dinner: a gun 
announced sunset. He clung to his. pigtail for 
many years after the army had forsaken. that orna- 
ment, and could never be brought to think much 
of the Peninsular men for giving it up. When he 
spoke of the duke, he used to call him “ My Lord 
Wellington—TI recollect him as Captain Wesley.” He — 
swore fearfully in conversation—was. most regular 
VOL, I, K 
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at church, and regularly read to his family and 
domestics the morning and evening prayer; he 
bullied his daughters, seemed to bully his wife, who 
led him whither she chose; gave grand entertain- 
ments, and never asked a friend by chance; had 
splendid liveries, and starved his people; and was 
as dull, stingy, pompous, insolent, cringing, ill- 
tempered a little creature asiever was known. 

With such -qualities you may fancy that he was 
generally admired in. society and by his country. 
So he was: and I never knew a man so endowed 
whose way through life was not safe—who had 
fewer pangs of conscience—more positive enjoy- 
ments—more respect shewn to him—more favours 
granted to him, than such a one as my friend the 
General. 

Her ladyship was just suited to him, and they 
did in reality admire each other hugely. Pre- 
viously to her marriage with the baronet, many love- 
passages had passed between her and William Pitt 
Scully, Esq., the attorney, and there was especially 
one story, apropos of certain syllabubs and Sally- 
Lunn cakes, which seemed to shew that matters 
had gone very far. Be this as it may, no sooner 
didthe General (Major Gorgan he was then) cast 
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an eye on her, than Scully’s five years fabric of 
love was instantly dashed to the ground. She cut 
him pitilessly, cut Sally Scully, his sister, her 
dearest friend and confidante, and bestowed her big 
person upon the little aide-de-camp at the end of 
a fortnight’s wooing. In the course of time, their 
mutual fathers died; the Gorgon estates were 
unencumbered: patyon of both the seats in the 
' borough of Oldborough, and occupant of one, Sir 
George Grimsby Gorgon, baronet, was a personage 
of no small importance. 

He was, it scarcely need be said, a Tory; and 
this was the reason why William Pitt Scully, Esq., 
of the firm of Perkins and Scully, deserted those 
principles in which he had been bred and chris- 
tened ; deserted that church which he had fre- 
quented, for he could not bear to see Sir John and 
my lady flaunting in their grand pew ;—deserted, 
I say, the church, adopted the conventicle, and 
became one of the most zealous and eloquent sup- 


porters that Freedom has known in ourtime. Scully, 


of the house of Scully and Perkins, was a dangerous — 

enemy. In five years from that marriage, which 

snatched from the jilted solicitor his heart’s young 

affections, Sir George Gorgon found that he must 
| K 2 
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actually spend seven hundred pounds to keep his 
two seats. At the next election, a liberal was set 
“up against his man, and actually run him hard; 
and finally, at the end of eighteen years, the re- 
jected Scully—the mean attorney—was actually 
the jirst member -for Oldborough, Sir George 
Grimsby Gorgon, Baronet, being only the second! 

The agony of that day cannot be imagined—the 
dreadful curses of Sir George, who saw fifteen 
hundred a year robbed from under his very nose— 
the religious resignation of my lady—the hideous 
window-smashing that took place at the Gorgon 
Arms, and the discomfiture of the pelted mayor 
and corporation. The very next Sunday, Scully 
was reconciled to the church (or attended it in the 
morning, and the meeting twice in the afternoon, ) 
and as Doctor Shorter uttered the prayer for the 
high court of parliament, his eye—the eye of his 
whole party—turned towards Lady Gorgon and 
Sir George in a most unholy triumph. Sir George 
(who always stood during prayers, like a military 
man,) fairly sunk down among the hassocks, and 
Lady Gorgon was heard to sob as audibly as ever 
did little beadle-belaboured urchin. 

Scully, when at Oldborough, came from that 
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day forth to church. ‘ What,” said he, “ was it 
to him? were we not all brethren ?” Old Perkins, 
however, kept religiously to the Squaretoes’ con- 
gregation. In fact, to tell the truth, this subject 
had been debated between the partners, who saw 
the advantage of courting both the establishment 
and the dissenters—a manceuvre which, I need 
not say, is repeated in almost every country town | 
in England, where a solicitor’s house has this kind 
of power and connexion. 

Three months after this election came the races 
at Oldborough, and the race-ball. Gorgon was so 
infuriated by this defeat, that he gave “the Gor- 
gon cup and cover,” a matter of fifteen pounds. 
Scully, ‘‘ although anxious,” as he wrote from 
' town, “anxious beyond measure to preserve the 
breed of horses for which our beloved country has 
ever been famous, could attend no such sports as 
these, which but too often degenerated into vice.” 
It was voted a shabby excuse. Lady Gorgon was 
radiant in her barouche and four, and gladly be- 
came the patroness of the ball that was to ensue ; 
and which all the gentry and townspeople, Tory 
and Whig, were in the custom of attending. The 
ball took place on the last day .of the races—on 
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that day, the walls of the market-house, the prin- 
cipal public buildings, and the Gorgon Arms hotel 
itself, were plastered with the following— 


LETTER FROM OUR DISTINGUISHED REPRESENTATIVE, 
WILLIAM P. SCULLY, ESQ., ETC., ETC. 


“< House of Commons, Wednesday, June 4, 18—. 

“ My dear Heeltap,—You know my opinion 
about horse-racing, and though I blame neither 
you nor any brother Englishman who enjoys that 
manly sport, you will, I am sure, appreciate the 
conscientious motives which induce me not to 
appear among my friends and constituents on the 
festival of the 3d, 4th, and 5th instant. If Z how- 
ever, cannot allow my name to appear among your 
list of stewards, one at least of the representatives 
of Oldborough has no such scruples. Sir George 
Gorgon is among you; and though I differ from 
that honourable baronet on more than one vital 
point, I am glad to think that he is with you—a 
gentleman, a soldier, a man of property in the 
county, how can he be better employed than in 
forwarding the county’s amusements, and in for- 
warding the happiness of all? 

“ Had I no such scruples as those to which I 
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have just alluded, I must still have refrained from 
coming among you. Your great Oldborough com- 
mon-drainage and inclosure bill comes on to-night, 
and I shall be at my post. I am sure, if Sir George 
Gorgon were here, he and I should on this oc- 
casion vote side by side, and that party strife 
would be forgotten in the object of our common 
interest—our dear native town. 

“There is, however, another occasion at hand, in 
which I shall be proud to meet him. Your ball is on 
the night of the 6th. Party forgotten—brotherly 
union—innecent mirth—beauty, our dear town’s 
‘beauty, our daughters in the joy of their expanding 
loveliness, our matrons in the exquisite contem- 
plation of their children’s bliss,—can you, can I, can 
Whig or Tory, can any Briton be indifferent to a 
scene like this, or. refuse to join in this heart- 
_ stirring festival? If there be such, let them pardon 
me,—I, for one, my dear Heeltap, will be among 
you on Friday night,—ay, and hereby invite all 
‘pretty Tory Misses, who are in want of a partner. 

“I am here in the very midst of good things, 
you know, and we old folks like a supper after a 
dance. Please to accept a brace of bucks and a 
.turtle, which come herewith, My worthy col- 
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league, who was ‘so liberal last year of his soup to 
the poor, will not, I trust, refuse to taste a little of 
Alderman Birch’s—’tis offered on my part with 
hearty good will. Hey for the 6th, and vive ig 
ore. 
« Ever, my dear Heeltap, your faithful, 
“ W. Prrr Scutty. 


« P.S. Of course this letter is strictly private. 
Say that the venison, &c., came from a well-wisher 
to Oldborouyh.” 


This amazing letter was published in defiance 
of Mr. Scully’s injunctions by the enthusiastic 
Heeltap, who said bluntly in a preface, “ That he 
saw no reason why Mr. Scully should be ashamed 
of his action, and ‘he, for his part, was glad to let 
all friends at Oldborough know of it.” 

‘The allusion about the Gorgon soup was killing; 
thirteen paupers in Oldborough had, it was confi- 
dently asserted, died of it. Lady Gorgon, on the 
reading of this letter, was struck completely dumb 
—Sir George Gorgon was wild—ten dozen of 
champagne was he obliged to send down to the 
Gorgon Arms, to ‘be added to the festival. He 
would have stayed away if he could, but he dared not. 
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At nine o'clock, he in his general’s uniform, his 
wife in blue satin and diamonds, his daughters in 
blue crape and white roses, his niece, Lucy Gor- 
gon, in white muslin, his son, George Augustus 
Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, im a blue velvet jacket, 
sugar-loaf buttons, and nankeens, entered the north 
door of the ball-room to much cheering, and the 
sound of “God save the King !” 

At that very same moment, and from the south 
door issued William Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P., and 
his staff. Mr. Scully had a bran-new blue coat 
and brass buttons, buff waistcoat, white kerseymere 
tights, pumps with large rosettes, and pink silk 
stockings. 

‘This wool,” said he to a friend, “ was grown on 
Oldborough sheep, this cloth was spun in Oldbo- 
rough looms, these buttons were cast in an Oldbo- 
rough manufactory, these shoes were made by an 
Oldborough tradesman, this heart first beat in Oldbo- 
rough town, and pray Heaven may be buried there ! 

Could any thing resist a man like this? John 
Perkins who had come down as one of Scully’s 
aides-de-camp, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, 
leaped on a whist-table, flung up a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and shrieked—ScuLLy FOR EVER | 

K3 
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Heeltap, who was generally drunk, fairly burst 
into tears, and the grave tradesmen and Whig 
gentry, who had dined with the member at his 
inn, and accompanied him thence to the Gorgon 
Arms, lifted their deep voices and shouted, “ Hear! 
Good! Bravo! Noble! Scully for ever! God bless 
him! and Hurra!” 

The scene was tumultuously affecting, and when 
young Perkins sprung down from the table, and 
came blushing up to the member, that gentleman 
said, 

“Thank you, Jack! thank you, my boy! THANK 
you,” in a way which made Perkins think that his 


supreme cup of bliss was quaffed, that he had but 


to die; for that life had no other such joy in store 
for him. Scully was Perkins’s Napoleon—he 
yielded himself up to the attorney, body and soul. 

Whilst this scene was going on under one chan- 
delier of the ball-room ; beneath the other, scarlet 
little General Gorgon, sumptuous Lady Gorgon, 
the daughter and niece Gorgons were standing, 
surrounded by their Tory court, who affected to 
sneer and titter at the Whig demonstrations which 
were taking place. 

“What a howwid thmell of withkey!” lisped 


a, AS pe aa rg, At 
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Cornet Fitch of the dragoons to Miss Lucy, con- 
fidentially ; “and thethe are what they call 
Whigth, are they? he! he!” 

“They are drunk,—me—drunk by —!” said 
the General to the Mayor. 

“‘ Which is Scully ?” said Lady Gorgon, lifting 
her glass gravely (she was at that very moment 
thinking of the syllabubs). ‘Is it that tipsy man 
in the green coat, or that vulgar creature in the 
blue one ?” 

“Law, my lady!” said the Mayoress; “have 
you forgotten him? Why that’s him in blue and 
buff.” “8 
«¢ And a monthous fine man, too,” said Cornet 
Fitch ; “I wish we had him in our twoop—he’th 
thix feet thwee, if he’th an inch, ain’t he, genewal?” 

No reply. 

‘And Heavens! mamma,” shrieked the three 
Gorgons, in a breath, “see one creature is on the 
whist-table. Oh, the wretch!’ 

“I’m sure he’s very good-looking,” said Lucy, 
simply. 

Lady Gorgon darted at her an angry look, and 
was about to say something very contemptuous, 
when, at that instant, John Perkins’s shout 
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taking effect, Master George Augustus Frederic 
Grimsby Gorgon, not knowing better, mconiti- 
nently raised a small shout on his side. 

‘Hear! good! bravo!” exclaimed he! “Scully 

for ever? Hurra-a-a-ay !” and fell skipping about 
like the Whigs opposite. 
_ “Silence, you brute, you !” groaned Lady Gor- 
gon; ‘and seizing him by the shirt-frill, and coat- 
collar, carried him away to his nurse, who with 
many other maids of the Whig and Tory parties, 
stood giggling and peeping at the landing place. 

Fancy how all these small incidents augmented 
the heap of Lady Gorgon’s anger and injuries ! 
She was a dull, phlegmatic woman, for the most 
part, and contented herself generally with merely 
despising her neighbours, but oh! what a fine 
active hatred raged in her bosom for victorious 
Scully! At this moment Mr. Perkins had finished 
shaking hands with his Napoteon— Napoleon 
seemed bent upon séme tremendous enterprise. 
He was looking at Lady Gorgon -very hard. 

“‘ She’s a fine woman,” said Scully, thoughtfully; 
he was still holding the hand of Perkins. And 
then, after a pause, “’Gad! I think I'll try.” 

“Try what, sir?” 


gett es / Se ee 
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«« She’s a deuced fine woman !” burst out again 
the tender solicitor. ‘I will go.—Springer, tell 
the fiddlers to strike up.” 

Springer scuttled across the room, and gave the 
leader of the band a knowing nod. Suddenly, 
“God save the King” ceased, and “Sir Roger de 
Coverley” began. The rival forces eyed each 
other; Mr. Scully, accompanied by his friend, 
came forward, looking very red, and fumbling two 
_large'kid gloves. 

“‘ He's going to‘ask'me to dance,” hissed out Lady 
Gorgon, with a dreadful intuition, and she drew 
back behind ‘her lord. 

«‘ D— it, madam, then dance with him!” said 
the general. “Don’t you see that the scoundrel 
is carrying it ‘all his own way;—him, and — — him, 
and — — — him.” (All of which dashes the 
reader may fill up with oaths of such strength as 
may be requisite. ) | 

“General!” cried Lady Gorgon, but could say 
no more. Scully was before her. 

“Madam!” exclaimed the liberal member for 
Oldborough, “ in.a' moment like this—I say—that 
is—that on the present occasion—your ladyship— 
unaccustomed as I am—pooh, psha—twill your 
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ladyship give me the distinguished honour and 
pleasure. of going down the country-dance with 
your ladyship ?” 

An immense heave of her ladyship’s ample chest 
was perceptible. Yards of blonde-lace which might 
be compared to the foam of the sea, were agitated 
at the same moment, and by the same mighty 
emotion. The river of diamonds which flowed 
round her ladyship’s neck, seemed to swell and to 
shine more than ever. The tall plumes on her 
ambrosial head, bowed down beneath the storm. 
In other words, Lady Gorgon, in a furious rage, 
which she was compelled to restrain, trembled, 
drew up, and bowing majestically said, 

‘Sir, I shall have much pleasure.” With this 
she extended her hand. Scully, trembling, thrust 
forward one of his huge kid gloves, and led her to 
the head of the country-dance.. John Perkins, 
_who I presume had been drinking pretty freely so 
as to have forgotten his ordinary bashfulness, 
looked at the three Gorgons in blue, then at the. 
pretty smiling one in white, and stepping up to 
her without the smallest hesitation, asked her, if 
she would dance with him. The young lady 

smilingly agreed. The great example of Scully 
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and Lady Gorgon was followed by all dancing 
men and women. Political enmities were forgot- 
_ ten. Whig voters invited Tory voters’ wives to 
the dance. The daughters of Reform accepted 
the hands of the sons of Conservatives. The 
reconciliation of the Romans and Sabines.was not 
more touching than this sweet fusion. Whack ! 
whack! Mr. Springer clapped his hands: and the 
fiddlers, adroitly obeying the cheerful signal, began 
playing “Sir Roger de Coverley” louder than ever. 

IT do not know by what extraordinary charm 
(nescio quad preter solitum, &c.); but young Perkins, 
who all his life had hated country-dances, was de- 
lighted with this one, and skipped, and laughed, 
poussetting, crossing, down-the-middling, with his 
merry little partner, till every one of the. better- 
most sort of the thirty-nine couples had dropped 
panting away, and till the youngest Miss Gorgon, 
coming up to his partner, said, in a loud hissing, 
scornful, whisper, “ Lucy, mamma thinks you have 
danced quite enough with this—this person.” And 
Lucy, blushing, starting back, and looking at Per- 
kins in a very melancholy way, made him a little 
curtesy, and went off to the Gorgonian party with 
her cousin. Perkins was too frightened to lead 
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her back to her place—too frightened at first, and 
then too angry. “Person!” said he: his soul 
swelled with a desperate republicanism: he went 
back to his patron more of a radical than ever. 

He found that gentleman in the solitary tea- 
room, pacing. up and down before the observant 
landlady and handmaidens of the Gorgon Arms, 
wiping his brows, gnawing his fingers—his ears 
looming over his stiff white shirt-collar, as red as 
’ fire. ‘Once more the great man seized John Per- 
kins’s hand as the latter came up. 

“D— the aristocrats!” roared the ex-follower 
of Squaretoes. 

“ « And so say I; but what’s the matter, sir ?” 

‘‘ What’s the matter?—-Why, that woman—that 
infernal, haughty, straight-laced, cold-blooded, 
brewers daughter! I loved that woman, sir—lI 
hissed that woman, sir, twenty years ago—we were 
all ‘but engaged, sir—we’ve walked for hours and 
hours, sir; ds and the governess—I’ve got a lock 
of her hair, sir, among my papers now—and to 
night, would you believe it?—as soon as she got 
to the bottom of the set, away she went—not one 
word would she speak to me all the way down: and 
when I wanted to lead her to her place, and asked 
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her if she would have a glass of negus, ‘ Sir,’ says 
she, ‘I have done my duty; I bear no malice: 
but I consider you a traitor to Sir George Gor- 
gon’s family— a traitor and an upstart! I consider 
your speaking to me as a piece of insolent vul- 
garity, and beg you will leave me to myself? 
There’s her speech, sir. Twenty people heard it, 
and all of her Tory set, too. I'll tell you what, 
Jack, at the next election [ll put you up. Oh! 
that woman! that woman !—and to think that I 
love her still!’ Here Mr. Scully paused, and 
fiercely consoled himself by swallowing three cupe 
of Mrs. Rincer’s green tea. 

~The fact is, that Lady Gorgon’s passion had 
completely got the better of her reason. Her 
ladyship was naturally cold and artificially ex- 
tremely squeamish, and when this great red-faced 
enemy of hers, looked tenderly at her through his 
red little eyes, and squeezed her hand, and at-- 
tempted to renew old acquaintance, she felt such 
an intolerable disgust at his triumph, at his fami- 
liarity, and at the remembrance of her own former 
liking for ‘him, that she gave utterance to the 
speech above correctly reported. The Tories were 
delighted with her spirit, and Cornet Fitch, with 
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much glee, told the story to the general; but that 
officer, who was at whist with some of his friends, 
flung down his cards, and coming up to his lady, 
said briefly, 

‘“‘ Madam, you are a fool !” 

‘I will not stay here to be bearded by that dis- 
gusting man !— Mr. Fitch, call my people.—Hen- 
rietta, bring Miss Lucy from that linendraper with 
whom she is dancing. I will not stay, General, 
once for all.” | 

Henrietta ran—she hated her cousin; Cornet 
Fitch was departing. “Stop, Fitch,” said Sir 
George, seizing him by the arm.— You are a 
fool, Lady Gorgon,” said he, “and I repeat it~ 
a fool! This fellow, Scully, is carrying all 
before him: he has talked with every body, laughed 
with every body—and you, with your infernal airs 


—a brewer’s daughter, by , must sit like a 
queen, and not speak toa soul! You've lost me 
one seat of my borough, with your infernal pride 
—fifteen hundred a year, by Jove !—and you think 
you will bully me out of another. No, madam, 
you shall stay, and stay supper too—and the girls 
shall dance with every cursed chimneysweep and 
butcher in the room: they shall, confound me !” 
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_ Her ladyship saw that it was necessary to sub- 
mit; and Mr. Springer, the master of the cere- 
monies was called, and requested to point out some 
eligible partners for the young ladies. One went 
off with a whig auctioneer; another figured in a 
quadrille with a very liberal apothecary, and. the 
third, Miss Henrietta, remained. 

« Hallo! you sir,” roared the little general to 

John Perkins, who was passing by. John turned 
round and faced him. 
- © You were dancing with my niece just now— 
shew us your skill now, and dance with one of my 
daughters. Stand up, Miss Henrietta Gorgon— 
Mr. What’s-your-name ?” 

“My name,” said John, with marked and ma- 
jestic emphasis, “is Prrxins,” and he looked 
towards Lucy who dared not look again. 

“Miss Gorgon—Mr. Perkins. There, now go 
and dance.” 

‘Mr. Perkins regrets, madam,” said John, 
making a bow to Miss Henrietta, “that he is not 
able to dance this evening. I am this moment 
obliged to look to the supper, but you will find, no 
doubt, some other PERSON who will have much 
pleasure.” 
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“ Go to —, sir!” screamed the General, starting 
up, and shaking his cane. 

“ Calm yourself, dearest George,” said Lady 
Gorgon, clinging fondly to him. Fitch twiddled 
his mustaches. , Miss Henrietta Gorgon stared with 
open mouth. The silks of the surrounding dowa- 
gers rustled—the countenances of all looked grave. 

“TJ will follow you, sir, wherever you please ; 
and you may hear of me whenever you like,” said 


Mr. Perkins, bowing and retiring. He heard little 
Lucy sobbing in a corner. He was lost at once— — 


lost in love; he felt as if he could combat fifty 
generals! he never was so happy in his life ! 

The supper came; but as that meal cost five 
shillings a head, General Gorgon dismissed the 
four spinsters of his family homewards in the car- 
riage, and so saved himself a pound. This added 
to Jack Perkins’s wrath; he had -hoped to have 
seen Miss Lucy once more. He was a steward, 
and, in the General’s teeth, would have done his 
duty. He was thinking how he would have helped 
_ her to the most delicate chicken-wings and blanc- 
manges, how he would have made her take cham- 
pagne. Under the noses of indignant aunt and 
uncle, what glorious fun it would have been! 
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Out of place as Mr. Scully’s present was, and 
though Lady Gorgon and her party sneered at the. 
vulgar notion of venison and turtle for supper, all 
the world at Oldborough ate very greedily of those 
two substantial dishes; and the mayor's wife be- 
came from that day forth a mortal enemy of the 
Gorgons: for, sitting near her ladyship, who re- 
fused. the proffered soup and meat, the mayoress 
thought herself obliged to follow this disagreeable 
example. She sent away the plate of turtle with a 
sigh, saying, however, to the baronet’s lady, “I. 
thought, mem, that the Lord Mayor.of London 
always had turtle to his supper.” 

« And what if he didn’t, Biddy?” said his 
honour the mayor; “a good thing’s.a good thing, 
and here goes!” wherewith he plunged his-spoon 
into the savoury mess. The mayoress, as we have 
said, dared not; but she hated Lady Gorgon,. and 
remembered it at the next election. . | 

The pride, in fact, and insolence of the Gorgon 
party rendered every person in the room hostile to 
them; so soon. as, gorged with meat, they began . 
to:find that courage which Britons. invariably. de- 
rive: from their victuals. ‘The show of the Gorgon 
plate seemed to offend the people. The Gorgon 
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champagne was a long time, too, in making its ap- 
pearance. Arrive, however, it did; the people 
were waiting for it. The young ladies not accus- 
tomed to that drink, declined pledging their ad- 
mirers until it was produced; the men, too, de- 
spised the bucellas and sherry—and were looking 
continually towards the door. At last Mr. Rincer, 
the landlord, Mr. Hock, Sir George’s butler, and_ 
sundry others entered the room. Bang went the 
corks—fizz the foamy liquor sparkled into all sorts 
of glasses that were held out for its reception. 
Mr. Hock helped Sir George and his party, who 
drank with great gusto: the wine which was ad- 
ministered to the persons immediately around Mr. 
Scully, was likewise pronounced to be good. But 
Mr. Perkins, who had taken his seat among the 
humbler individuals, and in the very middle of the © 
table, observed that all these persons after drinking, 
made to each other very wry and ominous faces, 
and whispered much. He tasted his wine—it was 
a villanous compound of sugar, vitriol, soda, water, 
and green gooseberries. At this moment a great 
clatter of forks was made by the president’s and 
vice-president’s party. Silence for a toast—’twas 
silence all. 
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“ Landlord,” said Mr. Perkins, starting up, (the 
rogue, where did his impudence come from?) 
“have you any champagne of your own ?” 

« Silence ! down!” roared the Tories, the ladies 
looking aghast. ‘ Silence, sit down, you!” shrieked 
the well-known voice of the General. 

“‘ I beg your pardon, General,” said young John 
Perkins; “but where could you have bought this 
champagne? My worthy friend I know is going 
to propose the ladies, let us at any rate drink such 
a toast in good wine.” (Hear, hear!) Drink her 
ladyship’s health in this stuff? I declare to good- 
ness I would sooner drink it in beer !” 

No pen can describe the uproar which arose; 
the anguish of the Gorgonites—the shrieks, jeers, 
cheers, ironic cries of “ Swipes, &c.!” which pro- 
ceeded from the less genteel, but more enthusiastic 
Scullyites. 

“ This vulgarity is too much,” said Lady Gorgon, 
rising; and Mrs. Mayoress, and the ladies of the 
party did so too. 

The General, two squires, the clergyman, the 
Gorgon apothecary and attorney, with their re- 
spective ladies, followed her—they were plainly 
beaten from the field.’ Such of the Tories as 
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dared, remained, and in inglorious compromise 
shared the jovial Whig feast. 

‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies,” hiccupped Mr. Heeltap, 
“Til give you a toast, ‘Champagne to our real— 
hic—friends,’ no, ‘ real champagne to. our friends,’ 
and—hic—pooh! ‘Champagne to our friends, 
and real pain to our enemies,’ —huzzay |” 

The Scully faction on this day bore the victory 
away, and if the polite reader has been shocked by 
certain vulgarities on the part of Mr. Scully and 
his friends, he must remember imprimis that Old- 
borough was an inconsiderable place—that the in- 
habitants thereof were chiefly trades-people, not of 
refined habite—that Mr. Scully himself had only 
for three months mingled among the aristocracy— 
that his young friend, Perkins, was violently angry 
—and finally, and te conclude, that the proud vul-~ 
garity of the great Sir George Gorgon and his 
family, were infinitely more odious and contemp- 
tible than the mean. vulgarity of the Scullyites and 
their leader. ; 

Immediately after this event, Mr. Scully and his 
young friend, Perkins, returned to town; the latter 
to his garrets in Bedford-row—the former to his 
apartments on the first floor of the same house. 
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He lived here to superintend his legal business, of 
which the London agents, Messrs. Higgs, Biggs, 
and Blatherwick, occupied the ground-floor—the 
junior partner, Mr. Gustavus Blatherwick, occu- 
pying the second-flat of the house. Scully made 
no secret of his profession or residence—he was an 
attorney, and proud of it—he was the grandson of 
a labourer, and thanked God for it—he had made 
his fortune by his own honest labour, and why 
should he be ashamed of it? _ 

And now, having explained at full length who 
the several heroes and heroines of this history were, 
and how they conducted themselves in the country, 
let us describe their behaviour in London, and the 
great events which occurred there. 

You must know that Mr. Perkins bore away the 
tenderest recollections of the young lady with 
whom he had danced at the Oldborough ball, and, 
having taken particular care to find out where she 
dwelt when in the metropolis, managed soon to 
become acquainted with aunt Biggs, and made 
himself so amiable to that lady, that she begged he 
would pass all his disengaged evenings at her 
lodgings in Caroline-place. Mrs. Biggs was per- 
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fectly aware that the young gentleman did not 
come for her bohea and muffins, so much as for 
the sweeter conversation of her niece, Miss Gor- 
gon; but seeing that these two young people were 
of an age when ideas of love and marriage will 
spring up, do what you will; seeing that her 
niece had a fortune, and Mr. Perkins had the 
prospect of a place, and was moreover a very 
amiable and well-disposed young fellow, she 
thought her niece could not do better than marry 
him; and Miss Gorgon thought so too. Now the 
public will be able to understand the meaning of 
that important conversation which is recorded at 
the very commencement of this history. 

Lady Gorgon and her family were likewise in 
town; but when in the metropolis, they never 
took notice of their relative, Miss Lucy; the idea 
of acknowledging an ex-schoolmistress, living in 
Mecklenburgh-square, being much too prepos- 
terous for a person of my Lady Gorgon’s breeding 
and fashion. She did not, therefore, know of the 
progress which sly Perkins was making all this 
while ; for Lucy Gorgon did not think it was at 
all necessary to inform her ladyship how deeply 
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she was smitten by the wicked young gentleman, 
who had made all the disturbance at the Old- 
borough ball. 

The intimacy of these young persons had, in fact, 
become so close, that on a certain sunshiny Sun- 
day in December, after having accompanied aunt 
Biggs to church, they had pursued their walk as 
far as that rendezvous of lovers—the Regent’s 
Park, and were talking of their coming marriage 
with much confidential tenderness, before the 
bears in the Zoological Gardens. 

Miss Lucy was ever and anon feeding those in- 
teresting animals with buns, to perform which act 
of charity, she had clambered up on the parapet 
which surrounds their den. Mr. Perkins was 
below; and Miss Lucy, having distributed her 
buns, was on the point of following,—but whether 
from timidity, or whether from a: desire to do 
young Perkins an essential service, I know not; 
however, she found herself quite unwilling to jump 
down unaided. 

‘My dearest John,” said she, “I never can 
jump that.” 

Whereupon, John stepped up, put one hand 
-round Lucy’s waist; and as one of hers gently fell 
L2 
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upon his shoulder, Mr. Perkins took the other, 
_and said,— 

“* Now jump.” 

Hoop! jump she did, and so excessively active 
and clever was Mr. John Perkins, that he jumped 
Miss Lucy plump into the middle of a group 
- formed of | 

Lady Gorgon, 

The Misses Gorgon, 

Master George Augustus Frederic Grimsby 
Gorgon, 

And a footman, poodle, and French governess, 
who had all been for two or three minutes listen- 
ing to the billings and cooings of these imprudent 
young lovers. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


SHEWS HOW THE PLOT BEGAN TO THICKEN IN OR 
. ABOUT BEDFORD-ROW. 


“ Miss Lucy !” 
|. Upon my word!” 

“‘ ['m hanged if it arn’t Lucy! How do, Lucy ?” 
uttered Lady, the Misses, and Master Gorgon in a 
breath. , 

Lucy came forward, bending down her am- 
brosial curls, and blushing, as a- modest young 
woman should; for, in truth, the scrape was very 
awkward, and as for John Perkins, he made a 
start, and then a step forwards, and then two back- 
wards, and then began laying hands upon his black 
satin stock—in short, the sun did not shine at that 
moment: upon a man who looked so exquisitely 


foolish. ~ 
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‘Miss Lucy Gorgon, is your aunt—is Mrs. 
Briggs here ?” said Gorgon, drawing herself up 
with much state. 

“ Mrs. Biggs, aunt,” said Lucy, demurely. 

“Biggs or Briggs, madam, it is not of the 
slightest consequence. I presume that persons in 
my rank of life are not expected to know every 
body’s name in Magdeburg-square ?” (Lady Gor- 
gon had a house in Baker-street, and a dismal 
house it was.) ‘ Jot here,” continued she, rightly 
interpreting Lucy’s silence, “Not here ?— and 
may I ask how long it is that young ladies have 
been allowed to walk abroad without chaperons, 
and to—to take a part in such scenes as that which 
we have just seen acted ?” 

To this question—and indeed it was rather diffi- 
cult to answer—Miss Gorgon had no reply. There 
were the six grey eyes of her cousins glowering at 
her—there was George Augustus Frederic ex-— 
amining her with an air of extreme wonder, Ma- 
demoiselle the governess turning her looks demurely 
away, and awful Lady Gorgon glancing fiercely at 
her in front. Not mentioning the footman and 
poodle, what could a poor, modest, timid girl plead 
before such an inquisition, especially when she 
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was clearly guilty? Add to this, that as Lady 
Gorgon, that majestic woman, always remarkable 
for her size and insolence of demeanour, had 
planted herself in the middle of the path, and 
spoke at the extreme pitch of her voice, many per- 
sons walking in the neighbourhood had heard her 
ladyship’s speech and stopped, and seemed disposed — 
_ to await the rejoinder. 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, aunt, don’t draw a crowd 
around us,” said Lucy, who, indeed, was glad of 
the only escape that lay in her power. «TJ will 
tell you of the—of the circumstances of—of my 
engagement with this gentleman—with Mr. Per- 
kins,” added she, in a softer tone—so soft that the 
’erkins was quite inaudible. 

‘A Mr. What? An engagement without con- 
sulting your guardians!” screamed her ladyship, 
“this must be looked to! Jerningham, call round 
my carriage. Mademoiselle, you will have the 
goodness to walk home with Master Gorgon, and 
carry him if-you please, where there is wet; and, 
girls, as the day is fine, you will do likewise. 
Jerningham, you will attend the young ladies. 
Miss Gorgon, I will thank you to follow me im- 
mediately ;” and so saying, and looking at the 
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crowd with ineffable scorn, and at Mr. Perkins 
not at all, the lady bustled away forwards, the 
files of Gorgon daughters and governess closing 
round and enveloping poor Lucy, who found her- 
self carried forward against her will, and in a 
minute seated in her aunt’s coach, along with that 
tremendous person. | 

Her case was bad enough, but what was it to 
Perkins’s? Fancy his blank surprise and rage at 
having his love thus suddenly ravished from him, 
and his delicious ¢éte-d-téte interrupted. He ma- 
naged, in an inconceivably short space of time, to 
conjure up half a million obstacles to his union. 
What should he do? he would rush on to Baker- 
street, and wait there until his Lucy left Lady 
- Gorgon’s house. 

He could find no vehicle for him in the Re- 
gent’s Park, and was in consequence obliged to 
make his journey on foot. Of course, he nearly 
killed himself with running, and ran so quick, 
that he was just in time to see the two ladies step 
out of Lady Gorgon’s carriage at her own house, 
and to hear Jerningham’s fellow-footman roar to 
the Gorgonian coachman, “ Half-past seven!” at 
which hour we are, to this day, convinced that 
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Lady Gorgon was going out to dine. Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s associate having banged to the door, 
with an insolent look towards Perkins, who was 
prying in with the most suspicious and indecent 
curiosity, retired, exclaiming, “ That chap has a 
hi to our great-coats, I reckon!” and left John 
Perkins to pace the street and be miserable. 

John Perkins then walked resolutely up and down 
dismal Baker-street, determined on an éclaircisse- 
ment. He was for some time occupied in thinking 
how it was that the Gorgons were not at church, 
they who made such a parade of piety; and John 
Perkins smiled as he passed the chapel, and saw 
that two charity sermons were to be preached that 
day—and therefore it was that General Gorgon 
read prayers to his family at home in the morning. 

Perkins, at last, saw that little general, in blue 
frock-coat and spotless buff gloves, saunter scowl- 
ing home; and half an hour before his arrival, 
had witnessed the entrance of J erningham, and 
the three gaunt Miss Gorgons, poodle, son-and- 
heir, and French governess, protected by him, into 
Sir George’s mansion. 

**Can she be going to stay all night?” mused 
poor John, after being on the watch for three 

L3 
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hours, “that footman is the only person who has 
left the house,” when presently, to his inexpres- 
sible delight, he saw a very dirty hackney-coach 
clatter up to the Gorgon door, out of which first 
issued the ruby plush breeches and stalwart calves 
of Mr. Jerningham; these were followed by his 
body, and then the gentleman, ringing modestly, 
was admitted. 

Again the door opened—a lady came out, nor 
was she followed by the footman, who crossed his 
legs at the door-post, and allowed: her to mount 
the jingling vehicle as best she might. Mr. Jer- 
ningham had witnessed the scene in the Park- 
gardens, had listened to the altercation through — 
the library keyhole, and had been mighty sulky 
at being ordered to call a coach for this young 
woman. He did not therefore deign to assist her 
to mount. 

But there was one who did! Perkins was by the 
side of his Lucy: he had seen her start back, and 
cry, “La, John !”—had felt her squeeze his arm— 
had mounted with her into the coach, and then 
shouted with a voice of thunder to the coachman, 

“« Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square.” 

But Mr. Jerningham would have been much 
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more surprised and puzzled if he had waited one 
minute longer, and seen this Mr. Perkins, who 
had so gallantly escaladed the hackney-coach, step 
out of it with the most mortified, miserable, chap- 
fallen countenance possible. 7 

The fact is, he had found poor Lucy sobbing fit to 
break her heart, and instead of consoling her as he 
expected, he only seemed to irritate her further : 
for she said, “ Mr. Perkins—I beg—lI insist, that 
you leave the carriage ;” and when Perkins made 
some movement, (which, not being in the vehicle 
at the time, we have never been able to compre- 
hend,) she suddenly sprung from the back-seat, 
and began pulling at a large piece of cord, which 
communicated with the wrist of the gentleman 
driving; and, screaming to him at the top of her 
voice, bade him immediately stop. 

This Mr. Coachman did, with a curious, puzzled, 
grinning air. 

Perkins descended, and on being asked, “Vere 
ham I to drive the young ’oman, sir?” I am sorry 
to say muttered something like an oath, and ut- 
tered the above-mentioned words, “Caroline-place, 
Mecklenburgh-square,” in a tone in which I should 
be inclined to describe as both dogged and sheepish 
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—very different from that cheery voice, which he 
had used when he first gave the order. 

Poor Lucy, in the course of those fatal three 
hours which had passed while Mr. Perkins was 
_ pacing up and down Baker-street, had received a 
lecture which lasted exactly one hundred and eighty 
minutes—from her aunt first, then from her uncle, 
whom we have seen marching homewards, and 
often from both together. 

Sir George Gorgon and his lady poured out 
such a flood of advice and abuse against the poor 
girl, that she came away from the interview quite 
timid and cowering; and when she saw John 
Perkins (the sly rogue! how well he thought he 
had managed the trick!) she shrunk from him as 
if he had been a demon of wickedness, ordered 
him out of the carriage, and went home by herself, 
convinced that she had committed some tremen- 
dous sin. 

While, then, her coach jingled away to Caro- 
line-place, Perkins, once more alone, bent his steps 
in the same direction—a desperate heart-stricken 
man—he passed by the beloved’s door—saw lights 
in the front drawing-room—felt probably that she 
was there—but he could not go in. Moodily he 
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paced down Doughty-street, and turning abruptly 
into Bedford-row, rushed into his own chambers, 
where Mrs. Snooks, the laundress, had prepared 
his humble sabbath meal. 

A cheerful fire blazed in his garret, and Mrs. 
Snooks had prepared for him the favourite blade- 
bone he loved (blest four days’ dinner for a 
‘bachelor, roast, cold, hashed, grilled blade-bone, the 
fourth being better than the first;) but although 
he usually did rejoice in this meal, ordinarily, in- 
deed, grumbling that there was not enough to 
satisfy him—he, on this occasion, after two mouth- 
fuls, flung down his knife and fork, and buried his' 
two claws in his hair. 

«‘ Snooks,” said he at last, very moodily, “ re- 
move this d— mutton, give me my writing things, 
and some hot brandy-and-water.” | 

This was done without much alarm, for you 
must know that Perkins used to dabble in poetry, 
and ordinarily prepared himself for composition by 
this kind of stimulus. 

He wrote hastily a few lines. 

‘«¢ Snooks, put on your bonnet,” said he, “ and 
carry this—you know where?” he added, in such a 
hollow, heart-breaking tone of voice, that affected 
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poor Snooks almost to tears. She went, however, 
with the note, which was to this purpose :— 


« Lucy! Lucy! my soul’s love—what, what has 
happened? I am writing this (a gulp of brandy- 
and-water) in a state bordering on distraction— 


madness—insanity (another.) Why did you send — 


me out of the coach -in that cruel, cruel way? 
Write to me a word, a line—tell me, tell me, I 
may come to you—and leave me not in this 
agonizing condition; your faithful (glog—glog— 
glog,—the whole glass.) ar a ai 


He never signed John Perkins in full—he 
couldn’t, it was so unromantic. 

Well, this missive was despatched by Mrs. 
Snooks, and Perkins, in a fearful state of excite- 
ment, haggard, wild, and with more brandy-and- 
water, awaited the return of his messenger. : 

When at length, after an absence of about forty 
years, as it seemed to him, the old lady returned 
with a large packet, Perkins seized it with a 
trembling hand, and was yet more frightened to 
see the handwriting of Mrs. or Miss Biggs. 


“¢ My dear Mr. Perkins,” she began, “ although 


/ 
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Tam not your soul’s adored, I performed her part for 
once, since I have read your letter, as 1 told her ;— 
you need not be very much alarmed, although 
Lucy is at this moment in bed and unwell, for the 
poor girl has had a sad scene at her grand uncle’s 
house in Baker-street, and came home very much 
affected. Rest, however, will restore her, for she 
is not one of your nervous sort, and I hope when 
you come in the morning, you will see her as 
blooming as she was when you went out to-day on 
_ that unlucky walk. 

«¢ See what Sir George Gorgon says of us all ! 
Yon won't challenge him 1 know, as he is to be 
your uncle, and so I may shew you his letter. 

“ Good night, my dear John; do not go quite 
distracted before morning; and believe me your 
loving aunt, “ BaRBARA Biaas.” 


Baker-street, 11 December. 

“ Major-general Sir George Gorgon has heard 
with the utmost disgust and surprise of the engage- 
ment which Miss Lucy Gorgon has thought fit 
to form. 

“ The major-general cannot conceal his indigna- 
tion at the share which Miss Biggs has taken in 
this disgraceful transaction. 

“¢ Sir George Gorgon puts an absolute veto upon 
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all further communication between his niece and 
the low-born adventurer who has been admitted 
into her society, and begs to say that Lieutenant 
Fitch, of the Life-guards, is the gentleman who he 
intends shall marry Miss Gorgon. 

“Tt is the major-general’s wish that on the 28th 
Miss Gorgon should be ready to come to his 
house, in Baker-street, where she will be more safe 
from impertinent intrusions than she has been in 
Mucklebury-square. 

“ Mrs. Biggs, 
‘* Caroline-place, 
«© Mecklenburgh-square.” 


When poor John Perkins read this epistle, 
blank rage and wonder filled his soul, at the auda- 
city of the little general, who thus, without the 
smallest title in the world, pretended to dispose of 
the hand and fortune of his niece. The fact 1s, 
that Sir George had such a transcendent notion of 
his own dignity and station, that it never for a 
moment entered his head that his niece, or any- 
body else connected with him, should take a single 
step in life without previously receiving his orders, 
and Mr. Fitch, a baronet’s son, having expressed 
an admiration of Lucy, Sir George had determined 


that his suit should be accepted, and really con- 
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sidered Lucy’s preference of another as downright 
treason. 

John Perkins determined on the death of Fitch 
as the very least reparation that should satisfy him ; 
and vowed too that some of the general’s blood 
should be shed for the words which he had dared 
to utter. 

We have said that William Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P., 
occupied the first floor of Mr. Perkins’s house, in 
Bedford-row; and the reader is further to be in- 
formed that an immense friendship had sprung up 
between these two gentlemen. The fact is, that 
poor John was very much flattered by Scully’s 
notice, and began in a very short time to fancy 
himself a political personage; for he had made 
several of Scully’s speeches, written more than one 
letter from him to his constituents, and, in a word, © 
acted as his gratis clerk. At least a guinea a 
week did Mr. Perkins save to the pockets of Mr. 
Scully, and with hearty good will too, for he 
adored the great William Pitt, and believed every 
word that dropped from the pompous lips of: that 
gentleman. 

Well, after having discussed Sir George Gorgon’s 
letter, poor Perkins, in the utmost fury of mind 
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that his darling should be slandered so, feeling a 
desire for fresh air, determined to descend to the 
garden, and smoke a cigar in that rural, quiet spot. 
The night was very calm. The moonbeams slept 
softly upon the herbage of Gray’s Inn-gardens, and 
bathed with silver splendour Tibbald’s-row. A 
million of little frisky twinkling stars attended 
their queen, who looked with bland round face 
upon their gambols, as they peeped in and out 
from the azure heavens. Along Gray’s-inn wall a 
lazy row of cabs stood listlessly, for who would 
call a cab on such a night? Meanwhile their 
drivers, at the alehouse near, smoked the short 
pipe or quaffed the foaming beer. Perhaps from 
Gray’s-inn-lane some broken sounds of Irish revelry 
might rise. Issuing perhaps from Raymond- 
buildings gate, six lawyers’ clerks might whoop a 
tipsy song—or the loud watchman yell the passing 
hour—but beyond this all was silence, and young 
Perkins, as he sat in the summer-house at the 
bottom of the garden, and contemplated the peace- © 
ful heaven, felt some influences of it entering into 
his soul, and almost forgetting revenge, thought 
but of peace and love. _ 
Presently, he was aware there was some one 
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else pacing the garden. Who could it be ?— Not 
Blatherwick, for he passed the sabbath with his 
grandmamma at Clapham—not Scully surely, for 
he always went to Bethesda chapel, and to a 
select prayer-meeting afterwards. Alas! it was 
Scully—for though that gentleman said that he 
went to chapel, we have it for a fact that he did 
not always keep his promise, and was at this 
moment employed in rehearsing an extempore 
speech which he proposed to deliver at St. 
Stephen’s, 

‘‘ Had I, sir,” spouted he, with folded arms, 
slowly pacing to and fro, “had I, sir, entertained 
the smallest possible intention of addressing the 
House on the present occasion—hum, on the pre- 
sent occasion—I would have endeavoured to pre- 
pare myself in a way that should have at least 
shewn my sense of the greatness of the subject — 
before the House’s consideration, and the nature 
of the distinguished audience Ihave the honour 
to address. I am, sir, a plain man—born of the 
people — myself one of the people, having won, 
thank Heaven, an honourable fortune and position 


by my own honest labour; and standing here as 
I do—” 
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* * * * * 


Here Mr. Scully (it may be said that he never 
made a speech without bragging about himself, 
and an excellent plan it is, for people cannot help 
believing you at last)—here, I say, Mr. Scully, 
who had one arm raised, felt himself suddenly 
tipped on the shoulder, and heard a voice saying, 
‘Your money or your life !” 

The honourable gentleman twirled round as if 
he had been shot—the papers on which a great 
part of this impromptu were written dropped from 
his lifted hand, and some of them were actually 
borne on the air into neighbouring gardens. The 
man was, in fact, in the direst fright. 

* It’s only I,” said Perkins, with rather a forced 
laugh, when he saw the effect that his wit had 
produced. 

~ Only you! And pray what the dev—what 
right have you to—to come upon a man of my 
rank in that way, and disturb me in the midst of 
very important meditations?” asked Mr. Scully, 
beginning to grow fierce. 

“T want your advice,” said Perkins, “on a 
matter of the very greatest importance to me. You 
know my idea of marrying ?” 
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Marry!” said Scully; “I thought you had 
given up that silly scheme. And how, pray, do 
you intend to live ?” 

«‘ Why, my intended has a couple of hundreds 
a year, and my clerkship in the Tape-and-Sealing- 
Wax Office will be as much more.” 

“ Clerkship — Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office — 
government sinecure!— Why, good Heavens! John 
Perkins, you don’t tell me that you are going to 
‘accept any such thing ?” 

“* Tt 7s a very small salary, certainly,” said John, 
who had a decent notion of his own merits; * but 
consider, six months’ vacation, two hours in the 
day, and those spent over the newspapers. After 
all, it’s—” 

“¢ After all, it’s aswindle,” roared out Mr. Scully, 
“a swindle upon the country; an infamous tax 
upon the people, who starve that you may fatten 
in idleness. But take this clerkship in the Tape- 
and-Sealing-Wax Office,” continued the patriot, 
his bosom heaving with noble indignation, and his 
eye flashing the purest fire,—“ Take this clerk- 
ship, John Perkins, and sanction tyranny by be- 
coming one of its agents; sanction dishonesty by 
sharing in its plunder—do this, BUT never more 
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be friend of mine. Had I a child,” said the pa- 
triot, clasping his hands and raising his eyes to 
heaven, “I would rather see him — dead, sir— 
dead, dead at my feet, than the servant of a 
government which all honest men despise ;” and 
here giving a searching glance at Perkins, Mr. 
Scully began tramping up and down the garden 
in a perfect fury. 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the timid John 
Perkins—“ don’t say so. My dear Mr. Scully, Pm 
not the dishonest character you suppose me to 
be—I never looked at the matter in this light. 
Pu—T'll consider of it. I'll tell Crampton that I 
will give up the place; but for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t let me forfeit your friendship, which is dearer 
to me than any place in the world.” 

Mr. Scully pressed his hand, and said nothing ; 
and though their interview lasted a full half-hour 
longer, during which they paced up and down the 
gravel-walk, we shall not breathe a single syllable 
of their conversation, as it has nothing to do with 
our tale. 


The next morning, after an interview with Miss 
Lucy, John Perkins, Esq., was seen to issue from 
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Mrs. Biggs’s house, looking particularly pale, me- 
lancholy, and thoughtful; and he did not stop 
until he reached a certain door in Downing-street, 
where was the office of a certain great minister, 
and the offices: of the clerks in his lordship’s 
department. 

The head of them was Mr. Josiah Crampton, 
who has now to be introduced to the public. He 
was a little old gentleman, some sixty years of age, 
maternal uncle to John Perkins; a bachelor, who 
had been about forty-two years employed in the 
department of which he was now the head. 

After waiting four hours in an anteroom, where 
a number of Irishmen, some newspaper-editors, 
many pompous-looking political personages, asking 
for the “first lord ;” a few sauntering clerks, and 
numbers of swift active messengers passed to and 
fro. After waiting for four hours, making draw- 
ings on the blotting-book, and reading the Morning 
Post for that day week, Mr. Perkins was informed 
that he might go into his uncle’s room, and did so 
accordingly. 

He found a little hard old gentleman seated at 
a table covered with every variety of sealing-wax, 
blotting-paper, envelopes, despatch-boxes, green- 
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tapers, &c. &c. An immense fire was blazing in 
the grate, an immense sheet-almanac hung over 
that, a screen, three or four chairs, and a faded 
Turkey carpet, formed the rest of the furniture of 
this remarkable room, which I have described thus 
particularly, because, in the course of a long official 
life, I have remarked that such is the invariable 
decoration of political rooms. 

“ Well, John,” said the little hard old gentle- 
man, pointing to an arm-chair, “I’m told you’ve 
been here since eleven. Why the deuce do you 
come so early ?” 

“| had important business,” answered Mr. Per- 
kins, stoutly; and as his uncle looked up with a 
comical expression of wonder, John began in a 
solemn tone to deliver a little speech which he had 
composed, and which proved him to be a very 
worthy, easy, silly fellow. 

“Sir,” said Mr, Perkins, “ you have known for 
some time past the nature of my political opinions, 
and the intimacy which I have had the honour to 
form with one—with some, of the leading members 
of the liberal party. (A grin from Mr. Cramp- 
ton.) When first, by your kindness, I was pro- 
mised the clerkship in the Tape-and-Sealing-Wax 
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Office, my opinions were not formed as they are 
now; and having taken the advice of the gentle- 
men with whom I act,—(an enormous grin, )}—the 
advice, I say, of the gentlemen with whom [I act, 
and the council likewise of my own conscience, I 
am compelled, with the deepest grief, to say, my 
dear uncle, that _ I—that I” 

« ‘That you—what, sir?” exclaimed little Mr. 
Crampton, bouncing off his chair. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say that you are such a fool as to decline 
the place ?” | 

‘¢ I do decline the place,” said Perkins, whose 
blood rose at the word “ fool;” “as a man of 
honour, I cannot take it.” 

“‘ Not take it ! and how are you to live? On the 
rent of that house of yours? For by gad, sir, if you 
give up the clerkship, I never will give you a 
shilling.” | 

“ It cannot be helped,” said Mr. Perkins, look- 
ing as much like a martyr as he possibly could, and 
thinking himself a very fine fellow. “I have 
talents, sir, which I hope to cultivate; and am 
member of a profession by which a man may hope 
to rise to the very highest offices of the state.” 

‘‘ Profession, talents, offices of the state! Are 
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you mad, John Perkins, that you come to me with 
such insufferable twaddle as this? Why, do you 
_ think if you had been capable of rising at the bar 
I would have taken so much trouble about getting 
you a place? No, sir; you are too fond of plea- 
sure, and bed, and tea-parties, and small-talk, and 
reading novels, and playing the flute, and writing 
sonnets. You would no more rise at the bar than 
my messenger, sir; it was because I knew your dis- 
position—that hopeless, careless, irresolute, ood 
humour of yours, that I had determined to keep 
you out of danger, by placing you in 4 snug shelter, 
where the storms of the world would not come near 
you. You must have principles, forsooth ! and you 
must marry Miss Gorgon, of course; and by the 
time you have gone ten circuits, and had six chil- 
dren, you will have eaten up every shilling of your 
wife’s fortune, and be as briefless as youare now. 
Who the deuce has put all this nonsense into your 
head? I think I know.” | 

Mr. Perkins’s ears tingled as these hard words 
saluted them; and he scarcely knew whether he 
ought to knock his uncle down or fall at his feet, 
and say, “ Uncle, I have.been a fool, and I know 
it.” The fact is, that in his interview with Miss 
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Gorgon and her aunt in the morning, when he 
came to tell them of the resolution he had formed 
to give up the place, both the ladies and John 
himself had agreed, with a thousand rapturous 
tears and exclamations, that he was one of the 
noblest young men that ever lived, had acted as 
became himself, and might with perfect propriety 
give up the place, his talents being so prodigious 
that no power on earth could hinder him from 
being lord chancellor. Indeed, John and Lucy 
had always thought the clerkship quite beneath 
him, and were not a little glad, perhaps, at finding 
a pretext for decently refusing it. But as Perkins 
was a young gentleman whose candour was such 
that he was always swayed by the opinions of the 
last speaker, he did begin to feel now the truth of 
his uncle’s statements, however disagreeable they 
might be. 

_ Mr. Crampton continued :— 

«‘ J think I know the cause of your patriotism. 
Has not William Pitt Scully, Esq., had something 
to do with it?” 

Mr. Perkins could not turn any redder than he 
was, but confessed with deep humiliation that “ he 
had consulted Mr. Scully among other friends.’ 

M 2 7 
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Mr. Crampton smiled—drew a letter from a 
heap before him, and, tearing off the signature, 
handed over the document to his nephew. It 
contained the following paragraphs :— 

“* Hawksby has sounded Scully: we can have 
him any day we want him. He talks very big at 
present, and says he would not take anything 
undera * * *, This is absurd. He has a York- 
shire nephew coming up to town, and wants a 
place for him. There is one vacant in the Tape 
Office, he says: have you not a promise of it ?” 

“ T can’t—I can’t believe it,” said John; “ this, 
sir, is some weak invention of the enemy. Scully 
is the most honourable man breathing.” 

“Mr. Scully is a gentleman in a very fair way to 
make a fortune,” answered Mr. Crampton. “ Look 
you, John,—it is just as well for your sake that I 
should give you the news a few weeks before the 
papers, for I don’t want you to be ruined if I can 
help it, as I don’t wish to have you on my hands. 
We know all the particulars of Scully’s history. 
He was a Tory attorney at Oldborough; he was 
jilted by the present Lady Gorgon; turned Ra- — 
dical, and fought Sir George in his own borough. 
Sir George would have had the peerage he is 
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dying for, had he not lost that second seat, (by-the- 
by, my lady will be here in five minutes,) and 
Scully is now quite firm there. Well, my. dear 
lad, we have bought your incorruptible Scully. 
Look here,”—and Mr. Crampton produced three 
‘Morning Posts. 

“‘<* T'e HonouraBLle Henry Hawxssy’s Din- 
NER Party—Lord So-and-so—Duke of So-and- 
so—W. Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P.’ 

‘«‘ Hawksby is our neutral, our dinner-giver. 

«© ¢ Lapy Diana Dotprum’s Rout. — W. Pitt 
Scully, Esq., again.’ 

“¢ Tue Eart or Mantrar’s Granp Dinner.— 
A duke—four lords—Mr. Scully, and Sir George 
Gorgon.’ ” 

« Well, but I don’t see how you have bought 
him ; look at his votes.” 

*«« My dear John,” said Mr. Crampton, jingling — 
his watch-seals very complacently, “ I am letting 
you into fearful secrets. The great common end 
of party is to buy your opponents — the great 
statesman buys them for nothing.” 

Here the attendant genius of Mr. Crampton 
made his appearance, and whispered something, 
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to which the little gentleman said, “Shew her 
ladyship in,”—when the attendant disappeared. 

“ John,” said Mr. Crampton, with a very queer 
smile, *‘ you can’t stay in this room while Lady 
Gorgon is with me; but there is a little clerk’s 
room behind the screen there, where you can wait 
until I call you.” 

John retired, and as he closed the door of com- 
munication, strange to say, little Mr. Crampton 
sprung up and said, “ Confound the young ninny, 
he has shut the door !” 

Mr. Crampton then, remembering that he 
wanted a map in the next room, sprang into it, 
left the door half open in coming out, and was in 
time to receive her ladyship with smiling face as 
she, ushered by Mr. Strongitharm, ea | 
sailed in. 
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CHAPTER YL 


In issuing from, and leaving open, the door of the 
inner room, Mr. Crampton had bestowed upon 
Mr. Perkins a look so peculiarly arch, that even 
he, simple as he was, began to imagine that some 
mystery was about to be cleared up, or some 
mighty matter to be discussed. Presently he heard 
the well-known voice of Lady Gorgon in conver- 
sation with his uncle. What could their talk be 
about? Mr. Perkins was dying to know, and, 
shall we say it? advanced to the door on tiptoe 
and listened with all his might. 

Her ladyship, that Juno of a woman, if she had 
not borrowed Venus’s girdle to render herself irre- 
sistible, at least had adopted. a tender, coaxing, 
wheedling, frisky tone, quite different from her 
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ordinary dignified style of conversation. She called 
Mr. Crampton a naughty man, for neglecting his 
old friends, vowed that Sir George was quite hurt 
at his not coming to dine—nor fixing a day when 
he would come—and added with a most engaging 
ogle, that she had three fine girls at home, who 
would perhaps make an evening pass pleasantly, 
even to such a gay bachelor as Mr. Crampton. 

“Madam,” said he, with much gravity, “the 
daughters of such a mother must be charming, but 
I, who have seen your ladyship, am, alas! proct 
against even them.” 

_ Both parties here heaved tremendous sighs, and 
affected to be wonderfully unhappy about some- 
thing. 

“TI wish,” after a pause, said Lady Gorgon—* I 
wish, dear Mr. Crampton, you would not use that 
odious title ‘my ladyship,’ you know it always 
makes me melancholy.” 

«‘ Melancholy, my dear Lady Gorgon, and why?” 

«Because it makes me think of another title 
that ought to have been mine—ours (I speak for 
dear Sir George’s and my darling boy’s sake, heaven 
knows, not mine.) What a sad disappointment it 
has been to my husband, that after all his services, 
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all the promises he has had, they have never given 
him his peerage. As for me, you know—” 

“For you, my dear madam, I know quite well 
that you care for no such bauble as a coronet, ex- 
cept in so far as it may confer honour upon those 
most dear to you—excellent wife and noble mother 
as you are. Heigho! what a happy man is Sir 
George !” 

Here there was another pause, and if Mr. Per- 
kins could have seen what was taking place behind 
the screen, he would have beheld little Mr. Cramp- 
ton looking into Lady Gorgon’s face, with as love- 
sick a Romeo-gaze as he could possibly counterfeit, 
while her ladyship, blushing somewhat and turning 
her own grey gogglers up to heaven, received all 
his words for gospel, and sat fancying herself to be 
the best, most meritorious, and most beautiful 
creature in the three kingdoms. 

‘You men are terrible flatterers,” continued she, 
“but you say right, for myself I value not these 
empty distinctions. I am growing old, Mr. Cramp- 
ton,—yes, indeed I am, although you smile so 
incredulously,—and let me add, that my thoughts 
are fixed upon higher things than earthly crowns. 
Rut tell me, you who are all-in-all with Lord Bag- 
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wig, are we never to have our peerage? His 
majesty, I know, is not averse; the services of dear 
Sir George to a member of his majesty’s august 
family, I know, have been appreciated in the 
highest quarter. Ever since the peace we have had 
a promise. Four hundred pounds has Sir George 
spent at the herald’s office, (I, myself, am of one of 
the most ancient families in the kingdom, Mr. 
Crampton, ) and the poor dear man’s health is really 
ruined by the anxious, sickening feeling of hope so 
long delayed.” 

Mr. Crampton now assumed an air of much 
solemnity. 

“My dear Lady Gorgon,” said he, “will you 
let me be frank with you, and will you promise 
solemnly that what I am going to tell you shall 
never be repeated to a single soul ?” 

Lady Gorgon promised. 

“Well, then, since the truth you must know, 
you yourselves have been in part the cause of the 
delay of which you complain. You gave us two 
votes five years ago, you now only give us one. 
If Sir George were to go up to the Peers, we 
should lose even that one vote; and would it be 
common sense in us to incur sucha loss? Mr. 
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Scully, the Liberal, would return another member 
of his own way of thinking, and as for the Lords, 
we have, you know, a majority there.” 

“Qh, that horrid man!” said Lady Gorgon, 
cursing Mr. Scully in her heart, and beginning to 
play a rapid tattoo with her feet, “ that miscreant, 
that traitor, that—that attorney has been our 
ruin.” 

‘‘ Horrid man, if you please, but give me leave 
to tell you that the horrid man is not the sole 
cause of your ruin—if ruin you will call it. Iam 
sorry to say that I do candidly think ministers 
think that Sir George Gorgon has lost his influ- 
ence in Oldborough as much through his own fault, 
as through Mr. Scully’s cleverness.” 

“ Our own fault! Good heavens! Have we not 
done everything—everything that persons of our 
station in the county could do, to keep those mis- 
guided men? Have we not remonstrated, threat- 
ened, taken away our custom from the mayor, 
established a Conservative apothecary—in fact done 
all that gentlemen could do? But these are such 
times, Mr. Crampton, the spirit of revolution is 
abroad, and the great families of England are 
menaced by democratic insolence.” 
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This was Sir George Gorgon’s speech always 
after dinner, and was delivered by his lady with a 
great deal of stateliness. Somewhat, perhaps, to 
her annoyance, Mr. Crampton only smiled, shook 
his head, and said— 

*‘ Nonsense, my dear Lady Gorgon—pardon the 
' phrase, but I am a plain old man, and call things 
by their names. Now, will you let me whisper in 
your ear one word of truth? You have tried all 
sorts of remonstrances, and exerted yourself to 
maintain your influence in every way, except in 
the right one, and that is !—” 

« What, in Heaven’s name ?” | 

“Conciliation. We know your situation in the 
borough. Mr. Scully’s whole history, and, pardon 
me for saying so, (but we men in office know every 
thing,) yours—” 

Lady Gorgon’s ears and cheeks now assumed 
the hottest hue of crimson. She thought of her 
former passages with Scully, and of the days 
when—but never mind when, for she suffered her 
veil to fall, and buried her head in the folds of her 
handkerchief. Vain folds! The wily little Mr. 
Crampton could see. all that passed behind the 
cambric, and continued— 
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‘Yes, madam, we know the absurd hopes that 
were formed by a certain attorney twenty years 
since. We know how, up to this moment, he boasts 
of certain walks—” | 

“With the governess—we were always with the 
governess!” shrieked out Lady Gorgon, clasping 
her hands. She was not the wisest of women. 

“ With the governess, of course,” said Mr. 
Crampton, firmly. ‘“ Do you suppose that any man 
dare breathe a syllable against your spotless repu- 
tation? Never, my dear madam; but what I 
would urge is this—you have treated your disap- 
pointed admirer too cruelly.” 

‘What, the traitor who has sobbed us of our 
rights ?” 

‘He never would have robbed you of your 
rights if you had been more kind to him. You 
should be gentle, madam; you should forgive him 
—you should be friends with him.” 

‘¢ With a traitor, never !” - 

« Think what made him a traitor, Lady Gorgon ; 
look in your glass, and say if there be not some 
excuse for him. Think of the feelings of the man 
who saw beauty such as yours—I am a plain man 
and must speak—Virtue such as yours, in the pos- 
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session of a rival. By heavens, madam, I think 
he was right to hate Sir George Gorgon! Would 
you have him allow such a prize to be ravished 
from him without a pang on his part ?” 

‘“‘ He was, I believe, very much attached to me,” 
said Lady Gorgon quite delighted; “but you 
must be aware that a young man of his station in 
life, could not look up to a person of my rank.” 

‘«‘ Surely not; it was monstrous pride and arro- 
gance in Mr. Scully; but gue voulez vous ? Such is 
the world’s way— Scully could not help loving you 
—who that knows you can? Iam aplain man, and 
say what I think. He loves you still. Why make 
an enemy of him, who would at a word be at your 
feet? Dearest Lady Gorgon, listen tome. Sir 
George Gorgon and Mr. Scully have already met — 
—their meeting was our contrivance, it is for our 
interest, for yours, that they should be friends; if 
there were two ministerial members for Oldbo- 
rough, do you think your husband’s peerage would 
be less secure ? I am not at liberty to tell you all 
I know upon this subject; but do, I entreat you, 
do be reconciled to him.” 

And after a little more conversation which was 
carried on by Mr. Crampton in the same tender 
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way, this important interview closed, and Lady 
Gorgon folding her shawl round her, threaded 
certain mysterious passages, and found her way to 
her carriage in Whitehall. 

“‘T hope you have not been listening, you rogue,” 
said Mr. Crampton to his nephew, who blushed 
most absurdly by way of answer. ‘“ You would 
have heard great state secrets, if you had dared to 
do so. ‘That woman is perpetually here, and if 
peerages are to be had for the asking, she ought to 
have been a duchess by this time. I would not 
have admitted her but for a reason that I have. 
Go you now and ponder upon what you have heard 
and seen. Be on good terms with Scully, and above 
all, speak not a word concerning our interview— 
no, not a word even to your mistress. By the 
way, I presume, sir, you will recall your resig- 
nation ?” 

~The bewildered Perkins was about to stammer 

out a speech, when his uncle, cutting it short, 
pushed him gently out of the door. 

. * # # # * 

At the period when the important events oc- 
curred which have been recorded here, parties ran 
very high, and a mighty struggle for the vacant 
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speakership was about to come on. The Right 
Honourable Robert Pincher was the ministerial 
candidate, and Sir Charles Macabaw was patronised 
by the opposition. The two members for Oldbo- 
rough of course took different sides, the baronet 
being of the Pincher faction, while Mr. William 
Pitt Scully strongly supported the Macabaw party. 

It was Mr. Scully’s intention to deliver an im- 
promptu speech upon the occasion of the election, 
and he and his faithful Perkins prepared it between 
them ; for the latter gentleman had wisely kept his 
uncle’s counsel and his own, and Mr. Scully was 
quite ignorant of the conspiracy that was brooding. 
Indeed, so artfully had that young Machiavel of a 
Perkins conducted himself, that when asked by his 
patron whether he had given up his place in the 
Tape-and-Sealing-Wax Office, he replied that, “he 
had tendered his resignation,” but did not say one 
word about having recalled it. 

«You were right, my boy, quite right,” said 
Mr. .Scully ; “a man of uncompromising principles 
should make no compromise ;” and herewith he 
sat down and wrote off a couple of letters, one to 
Mr. Ringwood, telling him that the place in the 
Sealing-Wax Office was, as he had reason to know, 
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vacant; and the other to his nephew, stating that 
it was to be his. ‘ Under the rose, my dear Bob,” 
added Mr. Scully, “it will cost you five hundred 
pounds, but you cannot invest your money better.” 

It is needless to state that the affair was to be 
conducted “ with the strictest secrecy and honour,” 
and that the money was to pass through Mr. 
Scully’s hands. 

While, however, the great Pincher and Macabaw 
question was yet undecided, an event occurred to 
Mr. Scully which had a great influence upon his 
after-life. A second grand banquet was given at 
the Earl of Mantrap’s; Lady Mantrap requested 
him to conduct Lady Gorgon to dinner, and the 
latter, with a charming timidity, and a gracious 
melancholy look into his face, (after which her 
veined eyelids veiled her azure eyes,) put her hand 
into the trembling one of Mr. Scully, and said, as 
much as looks could say, “ Forgive and forget.” 

- Down went Scully to dinner; there were dukes 
on his right hand, and earls on his left; there were 
but two persons without title in the midst of that 
glittering assemblage ; the very servants looked like 
noblemen, the cook had done wonders, the wines 
were cool and rich, and Lady Gorgon was splendid ! 
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What attention did everybody pay to her and to 
him! Why would she go on gazing into his face 
with that tender, imploring look? In other words, 
Scully, after partaking of soup and fish, (he, during 
their discussion, had been thinking over all the 
former love-and-hate passages between himself and 
Lady Gorgon,) turned very red, and began talking 
to her. 

“ Were you not at the opera on Tuesday ?” began 
he, assuming at once the airs of a man of fashion. 
“T thought I caught a glimpse of you in the 
Duchess of Diddlebury’s box.” 

‘Opera, Mr. Scully!” (pronouncing the word 
“‘ Scully” with the utmost softness.) “Ah, no! we 
seldom go, and yet too often. For serious persons 
the enchantments of that place are too dangerous 
—lI am so nervous—so delicate; the smallest trifle 
so agitates, depresses, or irritates me, that I dare 
not yield myself up to the excitement of music. 
I am too passionately attached to it; and shall I 
tell you, it has such a strange influence upon me, 
that the smallest false note almost drives me to 
distraction, and for that very reason I hardly ever 
go to a concert or a ball.” 

“ Egad,” thought Scully, “ I recollect when she 
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would dance down a matter of five-and-forty 
couple, and jingle away at the Battle of Prague all 
day.” 

She continued, “Don’t you recollect, I do—with, 
oh, what regret !—that day at Oldborough race-ball, 
when I behaved with such sad rudeness to you; 
you will scarcely believe me, and yet I assure you 
tis the fact, the music had made me almost mad; 
do let me ask your pardon for my conduct, I was 
not myself. Oh, Mr. Scully! Iam no worldly 
woman; I know my duties, and I feel my wrongs. 
Nights and nights have I lain awake weeping and 
thinking of that unhappyday. That I should ever 
speak so to an old friend, for we were old. friends, 
were we not?” 

Scully did not speak; but his eyes were bursting 
out of his head, and his face was the exact colour 
of a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform. 

‘‘ That I should ever forget myself and you so! 
How I have been longing for this opportunity to 
ask you to forgive me! I asked Lady Mantrap, 
when I heard you were to be here, to invite me to 
her party. Come, I know you will forgive me— 
your eyes say you will. You used to look so in 
old days, and forgive me my caprices then. Do 
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give me a little wine—we will drink to the memory 
of old days.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and poor Scully’s 
hand caused such a rattling and trembling of the 
glass and the decanter, that the Duke of Doldrum, 
who had been, during the course of this whispered 
sentimentality, describing a famous run with the 
queen’s hounds at the top of his voice, stopped at 
the jingling of the glass, and his tale was lost for 
ever. Scully hastily drank his wine, and Lady 
Gorgon turned round to her next neighbour, a 
little gentleman in black, between whom and her- 
self certain conscious looks passed. 

“Tam glad poor Sir George is not here,” said 
he, smiling. 

Lady Gorgon said, “ Pooh, for shame!” The 
little gentleman was no other than Josiah Cramp- 
ton, Esq., that eminent financier, and he was now 
going through the curious calculation which we 
mentioned in our last, and by which you duy a 
man for nothing. -He intended to pay the very 
same price for Sir George Gorgon too, but there 
was no need to tell the baronet so; only of this the 
reader must be made aware. 

While Mr. Crampton was conducting this in- 
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trigue, which was to bring a new recruit to the 
ministerial ranks, his mighty spirit condescended 
to ponder upon subjects of infinitely less import- 
ance, and to arrange plans for the welfare of his 
nephew and the young woman to whom he had 
made a present of his heart. These young per- 
sons, as we said before, had arranged to live in 
Mr. Perkins’s own house in Bedford-row. It was 
ofa peculiar construction, and might more properly 
' be called a house and a half, for a snug little tene- 
ment of four chambers protruded from the back of 
the house into the garden. These rooms com- 
municated with the drawing-rooms occupied by 
Mr. Scully; and Perkins, who acted as his friend 
and secretary, used frequently to sit in the one 
nearest the member's study, in order that he might 
be close at hand to confer with that great man. 
The rooms had a private entrance too, were newly 
decorated, and in them the young couple proposed 
to live; the kitchen and garrets being theirs like- 
wise. What more could they need? We are 
obliged to be particular in describing these apart- 
ments, for extraordinary events occurred therein. 
To say the truth, until the present period, Mr. 
Crampton had taken no great interest in his 
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nephew’s marriage, or, indeed, in the young man 
himself. The old gentleman was of a saturnine 
turn, and inclined to undervalue the qualities of 
Mr. Perkins, which were, idleness, simplicity, en- 
thusiasm, and easy good-nature. 

‘“‘ Such fellows never do anything in the world,” 
he would say, and for such he had accordingly the 
most profound contempt. But when, after John 
Perkins’s repeated entreaties, he had been induced 
to make the acquaintance of Miss Gorgon, he 
became instantly charmed with her, and warmly | 
espoused her cause against her overbearing re- 
lations. 

At his suggestion, she wrote back to decline Sir 
George Gorgon’s peremptory invitation, and hinted 
at the same time that she had attained dn age and 
a position which enabled her to be the mistress of 
her own actions. To this letter there came an 
answer from Lady Gorgon, which we shall not 
copy, but which simply stated, that Miss Lucy 
Gorgon’s conduct was unchristian, ungrateful, un- 
ladylike, and immodest; that the Gorgon family 
disowned her for the future, and left her at liberty 
to form whatever base connexions she pleased. 

* A pretty world this,” said Mr. ‘Crampton, in a 
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great rage, when the letter was shewn to him. 
“This same fellow, Scully, dissuades my nephew 
from taking a place, because Scully wants it for 
himself. This prude of a Lady Gorgon cries out 
shame, and disowns an innocent, amiable girl; 
she, a heartless jilt herself once, and a heartless 
flirt now. The Pharisees, the Pharisees! And to 
call mine a base family too !” 

Now, Lady Gorgon did not in the least know 
Mr. Crampton’s connexion with Mr. Perkins, or 
she would have been much more guarded in her 
language; but whether she knew it or not, the old 
gentleman felt a huge indignation, and determined 
to have his revenge. 

. © That’s right, uncle; shall I call Gorgon out ?” 
said the impetuous young Perkins, who was all for 
blood. 

‘ John, you are a fool,” said his uncle. “ You 
shall have a better revenge; you shall be married 
from Sir George Gorgon’s house, and you shall 
see Mr. William Pitt Scully sold for nothing.” 
This to the vetergn diplomatist, seemed to be the 
highest triumph which man could possibly enjoy. 

It was very soon to take place ; and as has been 
the case ever since the world began, woman, lovely 
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woman, was to be the cause of Scully’s fall. The 
tender scene at Lord Mantrap’s was followed by 
many others equally sentimental. Sir George 
Gorgon called upon his colleague the very next 
day, and brought with him a card from Lady 
Gorgon, inviting Mr. Scully to dinner. The at- 
torney eagerly accepted the invitation, was received 
in Baker-street by the whole amiable family with 
much respectful cordiality, and was pressed to re- 
peat his visits as country neighbours should. More 
than once did he call, and somehow always at the 
hour when Sir George was away at his club, or 
riding in the park, or elsewhere engaged. Sir 
George Gorgon was very old, very feeble, very 
much shattered in constitution. Lady Gorgon 
used to impart her fears to Mr. Scully every time. 
he called there, and the sympathizing attorney 
used to console her as best he might. Sir George’s 
country agent neglected the property—his lady 
consulted Mr. Scully concerning it; he knew to a 
fraction how large her jointure was; how she was. 
to have Gorgon Castle for her life ; and how, in the 
event of the young baronet’s death, (he, too, was a 
sickly poor boy,) the chief part of the estates bought 
by her money, would be at her absolute disposal, 
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‘* What a pity these odious politics prevent me 
from having you for our agent,” would Lady 
Gorgon say; and indeed Scully thought it was a 
pity too. Ambitious Scully! what wild notions 
filled his brain. He used to take leave of Lady 
Gorgon and ruminate upon these things; and 
when he was gone, Sir George and her ladyship 
used to laugh. 

“If we can but commit him—if we can but 
make him vote for Pincher,” said the General, “my 
peerage is secure. Hawksby and Crampton as 
good as told me so.” 

The point had been urged upon Mr. Scully 
repeatedly and adroitly. “Is not Pincher a more 
experienced man than Macabaw?” would Sir 
George say to his guest over their wine. Scully 
allowed it. ‘ Can’t you vote for him on personal 
grounds, and say so in the house.” Scully wished 
he could,—how he wished he could! Every time 
the general coughed, Scully saw his friend’s despe- 
rate situation more and more, and thought how 
pleasant it would be to be Lord of Gorgon Castle. 
«Knowing my property,” cried Sir George, “as 
you do, and with your talents and integrity, what 
a comfort it would be could I leave you as guardian 

VOL. I. N 
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to my boy! But these cursed politics prevent it, 
my dear fellow. Why will you be a Radical?” And 
Scully cursed politics too. ‘ Hang the low-bred 
rogue,” added Sir George, when William Pitt 
Scully, Esq., had left the house, “he will do every- 
thing but promise.” 

“‘ My dear General”—said Lady Gorgon, sidling 
up to him and patting him on his old yellow 
cheek— my dear Georgy, tell me one thing,— 
are you jealous ?” 

‘ Jealous, my dear! and jealous of that fellow— 
pshaw !” 

«‘ Well, then, give me leave, and you shall have 
the promise to-morrow.” 

* * # * * 

To-morrow arrived. It was a remarkably fine 
day, and in the forenoon Mr. Perkins gave his 
accustomed knock at Scully’s study, which was 
only separated from his own sitting-room by a 
double door. John had wisely followed his uncle’s 
advice, and was on the best terms with the ho- 
nourable member. 

‘¢ Here are a few sentences,” said he, “which I 
think may suit your purpose. Great public ser- 
vices—undeniable merit—years of integrity — 
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cause of reform, and Macabaw for ever!” He put 
down the paper. It was, in fact, a speech in favour 
of Mr. Macabaw. 

“Hush,” said Scully, rather surlily, for he was 
thinking how disagreeable it was to support Maca- 
baw, and besides, there were clerks in the room, 
whom the thoughtless Perkins had not at first per- 
ceived. As soon as that gentleman saw them, 
‘You are busy, I see,” continued he, in a lower 
tone. “I came to say, that I must be off duty to- 
day, for I am engaged to take a walk with some 
ladies of my acquaintance.” 

So saying, the light-hearted young man placed 
his hat unceremoniously on his head, and went off 
through his own door, humming a song. He was 
in such high spirits, that he did not even think of 
closing the doors of communication, and Scully 
looked after him with a sneer. | 

‘‘ Ladies, forsooth,” thought he, “I know who 
they are. This precious girl that he is fooling with, 
for one, I suppose.” He was right, Perkins was 
off, on the wings of love, to see Miss Lucy; and 
she, and aunt Biggs, and uncle Crampton had 
promised this very day to come and look at the 
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apartments, which Mrs. John Perkins was to 
occupy with her happy husband. 

“Poor devil,” so continued Mr. Scully’s medi- 
tations, “it is almost too bad to do him out of his 
place, but my Bob wants it, and John’s girl has, I 
hear, seven thousand pounds. His uncle will get 
him another place before all that money is spent ;” 
and herewith Mr. Scully began conning the speech 
which Perkins had made for him. 

He had not read it more than six times,—in truth, 
he was getting it by heart,—when his head-clerk 
came to him from the front room, bearing a card; 
a footman had brought it, who said his lady was 
waiting below. Lady Gorgon’s name was on the 
card! To seize his hat and rush down stairs was, 
with Mr. Scully, the work of an infinitesimal 
portion of time. 

It was indeed Lady Gorgon, in her Gorgonian 
chariot. : 

“Mr. Scully,” said she, popping her head out of 
window and smiling in a most engaging way, “I 
want to speak to you on something very particular 
indeed,” and she held him out her hand. Scully 
pressed it most tenderly; he hoped all the heads in 
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Bedford-row were at the windows to see him. 
«J can’t ask you into the carriage, for you see the 
governess is with me, and I want to talk secrets to 
you.” 

“‘ Shall I go and make a little promenade,” said 
mademoiselle, innocently. And her mistress hated 
her for that speech. 

“No. Mr. Scully, I am sure, will let me come 
in for five minutes.” 

Mr. Scully was only too happy. My lady de- 
scended, and walked up stairs, leaning on the 
happy solicitor’s arm. But how should he manage ? 
The front room was consecrated to clerks; there 
were clerks, too, as ill-luck would have it, in his 
private room. “Perkins is out for the day,” 
thought Scully; “I will take her into his room ;” 
and into Perkins’s room he took her—ay, and he 
shut the double doors after him, too, and trembled 
as he thought of his own happiness. 

«What a charming little study,” said Lady 
Gorgon, seating herself. And indeed it was very 
pretty, for Perkins had furnished it beautifully, 
and laid out a neat tray with cakes, a cold fowl, 
and sherry, to entertain his party withal. ‘“ And 
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do you bachelors always live so well?” continued 
she, pointing to the little cold collation. 

Mr. Scully looked rather blank when he saw it, 
and a dreadful suspicion crossed his soul; but 
there was no need to trouble Lady Gorgon with 
explanations, therefore, at once, and with much 
presence of mind, he asked her to partake of his 
bachelor’s fare (she would refuse Mr. Scully nothing 
that day.) <A pretty sight would it have been for 
young Perkins to see strangers so unceremoniously 
devouring his feast. She drank —Mr. Scully drank— 
and so emboldened was he by the draught, that. he 
actually seated himself by the side of Lady Gorgon, 


’ on Jobn Perkins’s new sofa! 


Her ladyship had of course something to say to 
him. She was a pious woman, and had suddenly 
conceived a violent wish for building a chapel-of- 
ease at Oldborough, to which she entreated him to 
subscribe. She enlarged upon the benefits that 
the town would derive from it, spoke of Sunday- 
schools, sweet spiritual instruction, and the duty 
of all well-minded persons to give aid to the 
scheme. 


“ T will subscribe a hundred pounds,” said Scully, 
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at the end of her ladyship’s harangue: “ would I 
not do anything for you ?” 

“ Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully,” said 
. the enthusiastic woman. (How the “dear” went 
burning through his soul!) ‘ Ah!” added she, 
“if you would but do anything for me—if you, who 
are so eminently, so truly distinguished, in a reli- 
gious point of view, would but see the truth in 
politics, too; and if I could see your name among 
those of the true patriot party in this empire, how 
blest—oh! how blest, should I be! Poor Sir 
George often says he should go to his grave happy, 
could he but see you the guardian of his boy, and 
I, your old friend, (for we were friends, William, ) 
how have I wept to think of you, as one of those 
who are bringing our monarchy to ruin. _ Do, do, 
promise me this too!” and she took his hand and 
pressed it between hers. 
_.- The heart of William Pitt Scully, during this. 
speech, was thumping up and down with a frightful 
velocity and strength. His old love, the agency 
of the Gorgon property—the dear widow—five 
thousand a-year clear—a thousand delicious hopes 
rushed madly through his brain, and almost took 
away his reason. And there she sat—she, the 
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loved one, pressing his hand and looking softly 
into his eyes. 

Down, down, he plumped on his knees. 

“ Juliana!” shrieked he, “ don’t take away your 
hand! My love—my only love!—speak but those 
blessed words again! Call me William once more, 
and do with me what you will.” 

Juliana cast down her eyes and said, in the very 


smallest type, 
« William !” 


* * * * * 


when the door opened, and in walked Mr. Cramp- 
ton, leading Mrs. Biggs, who could hardly contain 
herself for laughing, and Mr. John Perkins, who 
was squeezing the arm of Miss Lucy. They had 
heard every word of the two last speeches. | 
For at the very moment when Lady Gorgon had 
stopped at Mr. Scully’s door, the four above-named 
individuals had issued from Great James-street 
into Bedford-row. Lucy cried out that it was her 
aunt’s carriage, and they all saw Mr. Scully come 
out, bare-headed, in the sunshine, and my lady 
descend, and the pair go into the house. They 
meanwhile entered by Mr. Perkins’s own private 
door, and had been occupied in examining the de- 
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lightful rooms on the ground floor, which were to 
be his dining-room and library, from which they 
ascended a stair to visit the other two rooms, which 
were to form Mrs. John Perkins’s drawing-room 
and bedroom. Now whether it was that they trod 
softly, or that the stairs were covered with a grand 
new carpet and drugget, as was the case, or that 
the party within were too much occupied in them- 
selves to heed any outward disturbances, I know 
not; but Lucy, who was advancing with John, (he 
was saying something about one of the apartments, 
therogue!)—Lucy suddenly started, and whispered, 
« There is somebody in the rooms!” and at that 
instant began the speech already reported, “ Thank 
you, thank you, dear Mr. Scully,” &c. &c., which 
was delivered by Lady Gorgon, in a full, clear 
voice ; for, to do her ladyship justice, she had not 
one single grain of love for Mr. Scully, and, during 
the delivery of her little oration, was as cool as the 
coolest cucumber. 

Then began the impassioned rejoinder to which 
the four listened on the landing-place ; and then the 
little “« William,” as narrated above ; at which junc- 
ture Mr. Crampton thought proper to rattle at the 
door, and after a brief pause, to enter with his party. 

n3 
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“ William” had had time to bounce off his knees, 
and was on a chair at the other end of the room. 

“What, Lady Gorgon!” said Mr. Crampton, 
with excellent surprise, “ how delighted I am to 
see you! Always, I see, employed in works of 
charity, (the chapel-of-ease paper was on her 
knees,) and on such an occason, too,—it is really 
the most wonderful coincidence ! My dear madam, 
here is a silly fellow, a nephew of mine, who is 
going to marry a silly girl, a niece of your own.” 

« Sir, I—” began Lady Gorgon, rising. 

“ They heard every word,” whispered Mr. 
Crampton, eagerly. ‘“ Come forward, Mr. Per- 
kins, and shew yourself.” Mr. Perkins made a 
genteel bow. “ Miss Lucy, please to shake hands 
with youraunt; and this, my dear madam, is Mrs. 
Biggs, of Mecklenburgh-square, who, if she were 
not too old, might marry a gentleman in the trea- 
sury, who is your very humble servant ;” and with 
this gallant speech, old Mr. Crampton began help- . 
ing every body to sherry and cake. 

As for William Pitt Scully, he had disappeared, 
evaporated, in the most absurd, sneakmg way 
imaginable. Lady Gorgon made good her retreat 
presently, with much dignity, her countenance un- 
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dismayed, and her face turned resolutely to the 
foe. * * * * * 

About five days afterwards, that memorable con- 
test took place in the House of Commons, in which 
the partisans of Mr. Macabaw were so very nearly 
getting him the speakership. On the day that the 
report of the debate appeared in the Z%mes, there 
appeared also an announcement in the Gazette as 
follows :— 

“The king has been pleased to appoint John 
Perkins, Esq., to be Deputy-subcomptroller of his 
majesty’s Tape-office, and Custos of the Sealing- 
wax department.” 

Mr. Crampton shewed this to his nephew with 
great glee, and was chuckling to think how Mr. 
_ William Pitt Scully would be annoyed, who had 
| expected the place, when Perkins burst out laugh- 
ing, and said, “ By Heavens! here is my own 
speech; Scully has spoken every word of it, he 
has only put in Mr. Pincher’s name in the place 
of Mr. Macabaw’s.” 

‘¢ He is ours now,” responded his uncle, and I 
told you we would have him for nothing. I told 
you, too, that you should be married from Sir 
George Gorgon’s, and here is proof of it.” 
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It was a letter from Lady Gorgon, in which she 
said that, “ had she known Mr. Perkins to be a 
nephew of her friend Mr. Crampton, she never for 
a moment would have opposed his marriage with 
her niece, and she had written that morning to 
her dear Lucy, begging that the marriage break- 
fast should take place in Baker-street.” 

“It shall be in Mecklenburgh-square,” said John 
Perkins, stoutly; and in Mecklenburgh-square 
it was. 

William Pitt Scully, Esq., was, as Mr. Crampton 
said, hugely annoyed at the loss of the place for 
his nephew. He had still, however, his hopes to 
look forward to, but these were unluckily dashed 
by the coming in of the Whigs. As for Sir George 
Gorgon, when he came to ask about his peerage, 
Hawksby told him that they could not afford to 
~ lose him in the Commons, for a liberal member 
would infallibly fill his place. 

And now that the Tories are out and the Whigs 
are in, strange to say a Liberal does fill his place. 
This Liberal is no other than Sir George Gorgon 
himself, who is still longing to be a lord, and his 
lady is still devout and intriguing. So that the 
members for Oldborough have changed sides, and 
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taunt each other with apostacy, and hate each other 
cordially. Mr. Crampton still chuckles over the 
manner in which he tricked them both, and talks 
of those five minutes during which he stood on the 
landing-place, and hatched and executed his 
“ Bedford-row Conspiracy.” 
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THE FATAL BOOTS. 


JANUARY—Tuae Brats or tHe YEar. 


SoME poet has observed, that if any man would 
write down what has really happened fo him in 
this mortal life, he would be sure to make a good 
book, though he never had met with a single 
adventure from his birth to his burial; how much 
more, then, must I, who have had adventures most 
singular, pathetic, and unparalleled, be able to 
compile an instructive and entertaining volume 
for the use of the public. 

I don’t mean to say that I have killed lions, or 
seen the wonders of travel in the deserts of Arabia 
or Prussia; or that I have been a very fashionable 
character, living with dukes and peeresses, and 
writing my recollections of them, as the way now 
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is. I never left this my native isle, nor spoke to a 
lord, (except an Irish one, who had rooms in our 
house, and forgot to pay three weeks’ lodgings and 
extras;) but, as our immortal bard observes, I have 
in the course of my existence been so eaten up by 
the slugs and harrows of outrageous fortune, and 
have been the object of such continual and extra- 
ordinary ill-luck, that I believe it would melt the 
heart of a milestone to read of it,—that is, if a 
milestone had a heart of anything but stone. 
Twelve of my adventures (one for every month 
in the calendar) are here presented to the public. 
They contain a part of the history of a great, and, 
confidently I may say, a good man. I was not a 
spendthrift like other men. I never wronged any 
man of a shilling, though I am as sharp a fellow at 
a bargain as any in Europe. I never injured a 
fellow-creature ; on the contrary, on several occa~- 
sions, when injured myself, have shewn the most 
wonderful forbearance. I come of a tolerably 
good family, and yet born to wealth; of an inof- 
fensive disposition, careful of the money that I 
had, and eager to get more, I have been going 
down hill ever since my journey of life began, and 
have been pursued by a complication of misfortunes 
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such as surely never happened to any man but the 
unhappy Bob Stubbs ! 

Bob Stubbs is my name; and I haven’t got a 
shilling. I have borne the commission of lieu- 
tenant in the service of King George, and am 
now—but never mind what I am now, for the 
public will know in a few pages more. My father 
was of the Suffolk Stubbses—a well-to-do gentle- 
man, of Bungay. My grandfather had been a re- 
spected attorney in that town, and left my papa 
a pretty little fortune. I was thus the inheritor of 
competence, and ought to be at this moment a 
gentleman. 

My misfortunes may be said to have commenced 
- about a year before my birth, when my papa, a 
young fellow pretending to study the law in Lon- 
don, fell madly in love with Miss Smith, the 
daughter of a tradesman, who did not give her a 
sixpence, and afterwards became bankrupt. My 
papa married this Miss Smith, and carried her off 
to the country, where I was born, in an evil hour 
for me. 

Were I to attempt to describe my early years, 
you would laugh at me as an impostor; but the 
following letter from mamma to a friend after her 
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marriage, will pretty well shew you what a poor, 
foolish creature she was, and what a reckless ex- 
travagant fellow was my other unfortunate parent. 


‘““TO MISS ELIZA HICKS, IN GRACECHURCH-STREFT, 
LONDON. 


“QO Eliza! your Susan is the .happiest girl 
under heaven! My Thomas is an angel! Nota 
tall, grenadier-like looking fellow, such as I always 
vowed I would marry; on the contrary, he is what 
the world would call dumpy, and I hesitate not to 
confess that his eyes have a cast inthem. But 
what then? When one of his eyes is fixed on me, 
and one on my babe, they are lighted up with an 
affection which my pen cannot describe, and which 
certainly was never bestowed upon any woman so 
strongly as upon your happy Susan Stubbs. 

** When he comes home from shooting, or the 
farm, if you could see dear Thomas with me and 
our dear little Bob, as I sit on one knee and baby 
on the other, and as he dances us both about! I 
often wish that we had Sir Joshua, or some great 
painter to depict the group ; for sure it is the pret- 
tiest picture in the whole world, to see three such 
loving, merry people. 
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‘‘ Dear baby is the most lovely little creature 
that can possibly be—the very image of papa. He 
is cutting his teeth, and the delight of everybody. 
Nurse says that when he is older he will get rid of 
his squint, and his hair will get a great deal less 
red. Dr. Bates is as kind, and skilful, and atten- 
tive as’: we could desire. Think what a blessing 
to have had him! Ever since poor baby’s birth it 
has never had a day of quiet; and he has been 
obliged to give it from three to four doses every 
week. How thankful ought we to be that the 
dear thing is as well as it is! It got through the 
measles wonderfully; then it had a little rash, 
and then a nasty hooping-cough, and then a fever, 
and continual pains in its poor little stomach,— 
crying, poor dear child, from morning till night. 

‘ But dear Tom is an excellent nurse; and 
“Many and many a night has he had no sleep, dear 
man | in consequence of the poor little baby. He 
walks up and down with it for hours, singing a 
kind of song, (dear fellow, he has no more voice 
than a tea-kettle,) and bobbing his head back- 
wards and forwards, and looking, in his might-cap 
and dressing-gown, so droll. Oh, Eliza! how you 
would laugh to see him! 
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«We have one of the best nursemaids zn the 
world,—an Irishwoman, who is as fond of baby 
almost as his mother (but that can never be.) She 
takes it to walk in the Park for hours together, 
and I really don’t know why Thomas dislikes her. 
He says she is tipsy very often, and slovenly, which 
I cannot conceive. To be sure, the nurse is sadly 
dirty, and sometimes smells very strong of gin. 

“ But what of that? These little drawbacks 
only make home more pleasant. When one thinks 
how many mothers have vo nursemaids, how many 
poor children have zo doctors, ought we not to be 
thankful for Mary Malowney, and that Dr. Bates’s 
bill is forty-seven pounds? How ill must dear 
baby have been to require so much physic! 

' © But they are a sad expense, these dear babies, 
after all. Fancy, Eliza, how much this Mary 
Malowney costs us. Ten shillings every week, a 
glass of brandy or gin at dinner, three pint bottles 
of Mr. Thrale’s best porter every day,—making 
twenty-one in a week, and nine hundred and 
ninety in the eleven months she has been with us. 
Then, for baby, there is Dr. Bates’s bill of forty- 
five guineas, two guineas for christening, twenty 
for a grand christening supper and ball (rich uncle 
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John mortally offended because he was made god- 
father, and had to give baby a silver cup: he has 
struck Thomas out of his will; and old Mr. Firkin 
quite as much hurt because he was not asked,— he 
will not speak to me or John in consequence ;) 
twenty guineas for flannels, laces, little gowns, 
caps, napkins, and such baby’s ware; and all this 
out of £300 a-year! But Thomas expects to make 
a great deal by his farm! 

“We have got the most charming country- 
house you can imagine ; it is quite shut in by trees, 
and so retired, that, though only thirty miles from 
London, the post comes to us but once a week. 
The roads, it must be confessed, are execrable. It 
is winter now, and we are up to our knees in mud 
and snow. But oh, Eliza, how happy we are! 
With Thomas (he has a sad attack of rheumatism, 
dear man !) and little Bobby, and our kind friend 
Dr. Bates, who comes so far to see us, I leave you 
to fancy that we have a charming merry party, 
and do not care for all the gaieties of Ranelah. 

«¢ Adieu !—dear baby is crying for his mamma. 
A thousand kisses from your affectionate 

“ Susan STuBBs.” 
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There it is. Doctor’s bills, gentleman-farming, 
twenty-one pints of porter a week; in this way 
my unnatural parents were already robbing me of 
my property. 


FEBRUARY—Cocrtinc WEATHER. 


I wAvE called this chapter “ cutting weather,” 
partly in compliment to the month of February, 
_ and partly in respect of my own misfortunes which 
you are going to read about, for I have often 
thought that January (which is mostly twelfth- 
cake and holiday time) is like the first four or five 
years of a little boy’s life; then comes dismal 
February, and the working days with it, when 
chaps begin to look out for themselves, after the 
Christmas and the new year’s hey-day and merry- 
making are over, which our infancy may well be 
said to be. Well can I recollect that bitter first of 
February, when [ first launched out into the world, 
and appeared at Dr. Swishtail’s academy. 

I began at school that life of prudence and 
economy which I have carried on ever since. My 
mother gave me eighteen-pence on setting out. 
Poor soul! I thought her heart would break as she 
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kissed me, and bade God bless me! And besides, 
I had a small capital of my own, which I had 
amassed for a year previous. [I'll tell you what I 
used to do. Wherever I saw six halfpence I took 
one. If it was asked for, I said I had taken it, 
and gave it back; if it was not missed, I said no- 
thing about it—as why should I? Those who 
don’t miss their money don’t lose their money. So 
I had a little private fortune of three shillings, 
besides mother’s eighteen-pence. At school they 
called me the copper merchant, I had such lots 
of it. 

Now, even at a preparatory school, a well-regu- 
lated boy may better himself; and I can tell you I 
did. I never was in any quarrels; I never was 
_ very high in the class, or very low; but there was 
no chap so much respected ;—and why? Id 
always money ; the other boys spent all theirs in 
the first day or two, and they gave me plenty of 
cakes and barley-sugar then, I can tell you. Id 
no need to spend my own money, for they would 
insist upon treating me. Well, in a week, when 
_ theirs was gone, and they had but their three- 
pence a-week to look to for the rest of the half- 
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year, what did I do? Why, I am proud to say, 
that three-halfpence out of the three-pence a-week 
of almost all the young gentlemen at Dr. Swish- 
tail’s came into my pocket. Suppose, for instance, 
Tom Hicks wanted a slice of gingerbread,—who 
had the money? Little Bob Stubbs, to be sure. 
“ Hicks,” I used to say, “ Z’ll buy you three- 
halfp’orth of gingerbread, if you'll give me three 


9 


pence next Saturday ;” and he agreed; and next 
Saturday came, and he very often could not pay 
me more than three-halfpence, then there was the 
three-pence I was to have the next Saturday. [ll 
tell you what I did for a whole half-year: I lent a 
chap, by the name of Dick Bunting, three-half- 
pence the first Saturday for three pence the next; 
he could not pay me more than half when Sa- 
turday came, and I’m blest if I did not make him 
pay me three-halfpence for three-and-twenty weeks 
running, making two shillings and ten-pence-half- 
penny. But he was a sad dishonourable fellow, 
Dick Bunting; for, after ’'d been so kind to him, 
and let him off for three-and-twenty weeks the 
money he owed me, holidays came, and three- 
pence he owed me still. Well, according to the 
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common principles of practice, after six weeks’ 
holidays, he ought to have paid me exactly sixteen 
shillings, which was my due. For the 


First week the 3d. would be ... 6d. 


Second week .....ccccccsssscceces 1s. 
Third week.......cccccsssccccccees 2s. 
Fourth week ....csccscessccseeees As. 
Fifth: Week. sssisssccscicsscsesieces 8s. 
DIXEN WEEK -cscdacsecoversceticaress 16s. 


Nothing could be more just; and yet, will it be 
believed ?—-when Bunting came back, he offered me 
three halfpence! the mean, dishonest scoundrel! 

However, I was even with him, I can tell you. 
He spent all his money in a fortnight, and then I 
screwed him down! I made him, besides giving 
‘me a penny for a penny, pay me a quarter of his 
bread and butter at breakfast, and a quarter of his 
cheese at supper ; and before the half-year was out, 
I got from him a silver fruit knife, a box of com- 
passes, and a very pretty silver-laced waistcoat, in 
which I went home as proud asa king; and, what’s 
more, I had no less than three golden guineas in 
the pocket of it, besides fifteen shillings, the knife, 
and a brass bottle-screw, which I got from another 
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chap. It wasn’t bad interest for twelve shillings, 
which was all the money Id had in the year, was it ? 
Heigh ho! I’ve often wished that I could get such 
a chance again in this wicked world; but men are 
more avaricious now than they used to be in those 
dear early days. 

Well, I went home in my new waistcoat as fine 
as a peacock ; and when I gave the bottle-screw to 
my father, begging him to take it as a token of my 
affection for him, my dear mother burst into such 
a fit of tears as I never saw, and kissed and hugged 
me fit to smother me. “ Bless him! bless him !” 
says she, “ to think of his old father. And where 
did you purchase it, Bob?” ‘ Why, mother,” says 
I, “1 purchased it out of my savings”’—(which 
was as true as the gospel.) When I said this, mo- 
ther looked round to father, smiling, although she 
had tears in her eyes, and she took his hand, and 
with her other hand drew me to her. “Is he not 
a noble boy?” says she to my father; “ and only 
nine years old!” “ Faith,” says my father, “ he 
is a good lad, Susan. Thank thee, my boy; and 
here is a crown piece in return for thy bottle-screw ; 
it shall open us a bottle of the very best, too,” says 
my father ; and he kept his word. I always was 
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fond of good wine, (though never, from a motive of 
proper self-denial, having any in my cellar;) and, 
by Jupiter! on this night I had my little skin full, 
—for there was no stinting, so pleased were my 
dear parents with the bottle-screw. The best of 
it was it only cost me three-pence originally, which 
a chap could not pay me. 

Seeing this game was such a good one, I became 
very generous towards my parents; and a capital 
way it is to encourage liberality in children, I 
gave Mamma a very neat brass thimble, and she 
gave me a half-guinea piece. Then I gave her a 
very pretty needle-book, which I made myself 
with an ace of spades from a new pack of cards we 
had, and I got Sally, our maid, to cover it with a 
bit of pink satin her mistress had given her; and 
I made the leaves of the book, which I vandyked 
very nicely, out ofa piece of flannel I had had 
round my neck for a sore throat. It smelt a little 
of hartshorn, but it was a beautiful needle-book ; 
and mamma was so delighted with it, that she 
went into town, and bought me a gold-laced hat. 
Then I bought papa a pretty china tobacco- 
stopper; but I am sorry to say of my dear father 
that he was not so generous as my mamma or my- 
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self, for he only burst out laughing, and did not 
give me so much as a half-crown piece, which was 
the least I expected from him. “TI sha’n’t give 
you anything, Bob, this time,” says he; “and I 
wish, my boy, you would not make any more such 
presents,—for, really, they are too expensive.” 
Expensive, indeed! I hate meanness,—even in a 
father. 

I must tell you about the silver-edged waistcoat 
which Bunting gave me. Mamma asked me about 
it, and I told her the truth,—that it was a present 
from one of the boys for my kindness to him. 
Well, what does she do, but writes back to Dr. 
Swishtail, when I went to school, thanking him for 
his attention to her dear son, and sending a shil- 
ling to the good and grateful little boy who had 
given me the waistcoat! 

«What waistcoat is it?” says the Doctor to me, 
“and who gave it you?” 

« Bunting gave it me, sir,” says I. 

“Call Bunting!” And up the little ungrateful 
chap came. Would you believe it ?—he burst into 
tears, told that the waistcoat had been given him 
by his mother, and that he had been forced to give 
it for a debt to Copper Merchant, as the nasty little 
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blackguard called me. He then said, how, for 
three-halfpence, he had been compelled to pay me _ | 
three shillings (the sneak! as if he had been 
obliged to borrow the three-halfpence !)—how all 
. the other boys had been swindled (swindled !) by 
me in like manner,—and how, with only twelve 
shillings, I had managed to reve together four 
guineas. - = . 

My courage almost fails as I describe the shameful 
scene that followed. The boys were called in, my 
own little account-book was dragged out of my 
cupboard, to prove how much [I had received from 
each, and every farthing of my money was paid 
back to them. The tyrant took the thirty shillings 
that my dear parents had given me, and said he 
should put them into the poor-box at church; and, 
after having made a long discourse to the boys 
about meanness and usury, he said, “ Take off 
your coat, Mr. Stubbs, and restore Bunting his 
waistcoat.” I did, and stood without coat and 
waistcoat in the midst of the nasty, grinning boys. 
I was going to put on my coat,— 

Stop!” says he, “ TAKE DOWN ‘HIS 
BREECHES!” 
Ruthless, brutal villain! Sam Hopkins, the 
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biggest boy, took them down—horsed me—and J 
was flogged sir; yes, flogged! Oh, revenge! I, 
Robert Stubbs, who had done nothing but what 
was right, was brutally flogged at ten years of age !— 
Though February was the shortest month, I re- . 
membered it long. 


MARCH.—Snowery. 


When my mamma heard of the treatment of her 
darling, she was for bringing an action against the 
schoolmaster, or else for tearing his eyes out, (when, 
dear soul, she would not have torn the eyes out of 
a flea, had it been her own injury, ) and, at the very 
least, for having me removed from the school where 
I had been so shamefully treated. But papa was 
_ stern for once, and vowed that I had been served 
quite right, declared that I should not be removed 
from the school! and sent old Swishtail a brace of © 
pheasants for what he called his kindness to me. 
Of these, the old gentleman invited me to partake, 
and made a very queer speech at dinner, as he was 
cutting them up, about the excellence of my 
parents, and his own determination to be Ander 
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still to me, if ever I ventured on such practices 
again; so I was obliged to give up my old trade of 
lending, for the doctor declared that any boy who 
borrowed should be flogged, and any one who paid 
should be flogged twice as much. There was no | 
standing against such a prohibition as this, and my 
little commerce was ruined.. 

I was not very high in the school; not having 
been able to get further than that dreadful Propria 
gue maribus in the Latin grammar, of which, 
though I have it by heart even now, I never could 
understand a syllable ; but, on account of my size, 
my age, and the prayers of my mother, was allowed 
to have the privilege of the bigger boys, and on 
holidays to walk about in the town. Great dandies 
we were, too, when we thus went out. I recollect 
my costume very well: a thunder-and-lightning 
coat, a white waistcoat, embroidered neatly at the 
pockets, a lace frill, a pair of knee-breeches, and 
elegant white cotton or silk stockings. This did 
very well, but still I was dissatisfied, I wanted a 
pair of boots. Three boys in the school had boots— 
I was mad to have them too. 

But my papa, when I wrote to him, would not 
hear of it; and three pounds, the price of a pair, 
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was too large a sum for my mother to take from the 
house-keeping, or for me to pay, in the present 
impoverished state of my exchequer; but the de- 
sire for the boots was so strong, that have them I 
must at any rate. 

_ There was a German bootmaker who had just 
set up in our town in those days, who afterwards 
made his fortune in London; I determined to have 
the boots from him, and did not despair before the 
end ofa year or two either to leave the school, 
when I should not mind his dunning me, or to 
screw the money from mamma, and so pay him. 

So I called upon this man—Stiffelkind was his 
name—and he took my measure for a pair. 

“You are a vary yong gentleman to wear dop 
boots,” said the shoemaker. 

“ I suppose, fellow,” says I, “ that is my business, 
and not yours; either make the boots or not; but 
when you speak to a man of my rank, speak re- 
spectfully ;” and I poured out a number of oaths, 
in order to impress him with a notion of my re- 
spectability. | 

They had the desired effect. ‘Stay, sir,” says 
he, “I have a nice littel pair of dop boots, dat I 
tink will jost do for you,” and he produced, sure 
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enough, the most elegant things I ever saw. “ Day 
were made,” said he, “for de Honourable Mr. 
Stiffney, of de Gards, but were too small.” 

«« Ah, indeed !” said I; “ Stiffney is a relation of 
mine. And what, you scoundrel, will you have the 
impudence to ask for these things?” He replied, 
« Three pounds.” 

* Well,” said I, “they are confoundedly dear, 
but, as you will have a long time to wait for your 
money, why, I shall have my revenge, you see.” 
The man looked alarmed, and began a speech; 
« Sare, I cannot let dem go vidout”— But a bright 
thought struck me, and I interrupted — “ Sir! 
don’t sir me; take off the boots, fellow, and, hark 
ye, when you speak to a nobleman, don’t say— 
Sir.” 

“ A hundert tousand pardons, my lort,” says he ; 
“if I had known you were a lort, I vood never 
have called you ‘ Sir.” Vat name shall I put down 
in my books ?” : 

‘“‘ Name ?—oh ! why—Lorp CornwaL is, to be 
sure,” said I, as ] walked off in the boots. 

«‘ And vat shall I do vid my lort’s shoes ?” 

“ Keep them until I send for them,” said I; and, 
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giving him a patronizing bow, I walked out of 
the shop, as the German tied up my shoes in a 
paper. 
* * * * . * 

This story I would not have told, but that my 
whole life turned upon these accursed boots. I 
walked back to school as proud as a peacock, and 
easily succeeded in satisfying the boys as to the 
manner in which I came by my new ornaments. 

Well, one fatal Monday morning, the blackest of 
all black Mondays that ever I knew, as we were 
all of us playing between school-hours, I saw a 
posse of boys round a stranger, who seemed to be 
looking out for one of us—a sudden trembling 
seized me—I knew it was Stiffelkind. What had 
brought him here? He talked loud, and seemed 
angry; so I rushed into the school-room, and, 
burying my head between my hands, began reading 
for the dear life. 

“T vant Lort Cornvallis;” said the horrid boot- 
maker. ‘ His lortship belongs, I know, to dis 
honourable school, for I saw him vid de boys at 
chorch, yesterday.” 

“ Lord who ?” 
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«Vy, Lort Cornvallis, to be sure—a very fat 
yong nobleman, vid red hair, he squints a little, 
and svears dreadfully.” 

«‘ There’s no Lord Cornwallis here ;” said one— 
and there was a pause. 

‘‘ Stop! I have it,” says that odious Bunting, 
“Jt must be Stubbs!” and “Stubbs! Stubbs!” 
every one cried out, while I was so busy at my 
book as not to hear a word. 

At last, two of the biggest chaps rushed into the 
school-room, and seizing each an arm, run me into 
the play-ground, bolt up against the shoemaker. 

« Dis is my man—I beg your lortship’s pardon,” 
says he, “I have brought your lortship’s shoes, 
vich you left;—see, dey have been in dis parcel 
ever since you vent avay in my boots.” 

“‘ Shoes, fellow!” says L, “I never saw your face 
before”—for I knew there was nothing for it but 
brazening it out— upon the honour of a gentle- 
man,” said I, turning round to the boys. They 
hesitated; and if the trick had turned in my 
favour, fifty of them would have seized hold of 
Stiffelkind, and drubbed him soundly. 

“Stop!” says Bunting, (hang him !)—“let’s see 
the shoes—if they fit him, why, then, the cobbler’s 
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right.” They did fit me, and not only that, but the 
name of STUBBS was written in them at full 
length. 

“Vat?” said Stiffelkind; “is he not a lort? so 
help me himmel, I never did vonce tink of looking 
at de shoes, which have been lying, ever since, in 
dis piece of brown paper ;” and then, gathering 
anger as he went on, thundered out so much of his 
abuse of me, in his German-English, that the boys 
roared with laughter. Swishtail came in in the 
midst of the disturbance, and asked what the noise 
meant, 

“Tt’s only Lord Cornwallis, sir,” said the boys, 
“battling with his shoemaker, about the price of a 
pair of top-boots.” 

“« Oh, sir,” said I, “ it was only in fun that I called 
myself Lord Cornwallis.” 

“In fun! Where are the boots? And you, 
sir, give me your bill.” My beautiful boots were 
brought; and Stiffelkind produced his bill. “ Lord 
Cornwallis to Samuel Stiffelkind, for a pair of 
boots—four guineas.” 

“You have been fool enough, sir,” says the 
doctor, looking very stern, “to let this boy impose 
upon you as a lord; and knave enough to charge 
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him double the value of the article you sold him. 
Take back the boots, sir; I won’t pay a penny of 
your bill; nor can you get a penny. As for you, 
sir, you miserable swindler and cheat, I shall not 
flog you as I did before, but I shall send you 
home. You are not fit to be the companion of 
honest boys.” 

“ Suppose we duck him before he goes,” piped out 
a very small voice. The doctor grinned signifi- 
cantly, and left the school-room; and the boys 
knew by this they might have their will. They 
seized me, and carried me to the play-ground 
pump; they pumped upon me until I was half 
dead, and the monster, Stiffelkind, stood looking 
on for the half-hour the operation lasted. 

I suppose the doctor, at last, thought I had had 
pumping enough, for he rung the school-bell, and 
the boys were obliged to leave me, As I got out of 
the trough, Stiffelkind was alone with me. “Vell, 
my lort,” says he, “you have paid someting for 
dese boots, but not all; by Jubider, you shall never 
hear de end of dem.” And I didn’t, 
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APRIL.—Foo tine. 


Arter this, as you may fancy, I left this disgusting 
establishment, and lived for some time along with 
pa and mamma at home. My education was 
finished, at least mamma and I agreed that it was: 
and from boyhood until hobbadyhoyhood (which I 
take to be about the sixteenth year of the life of a 
young man, and may be likened to the month of 
April, when spring begins to bloom) from fourteen 
until seventeen, I say, I remained at home, doing 
nothing, for which I ever since have had a great 
taste, the idol of my mamma, who took part in all 
my quarrels with father, and used regularly to rob 
the weekly expenses in order to find me in pocket 
money. Poor soul! many and many is the guinea 
I have had from her in that way; and so she 
enabled me to cut a very pretty figure. 

Papa was for having me at this time articled to 
a merchant, or put to some profession, but mamma 
and I agreed that I was born to be a gentleman, 
and not a tradesman, and the army was the only 
place for me. Everybody was a soldier in those 
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times, for the French war had just begun, and the 
whole country was swarming with militia regi- 
ments. ‘ We'll get him a commission in a march- 
ing regiment,” said my father; “as we have no 
‘money to purchase him up, he'll fight his way, I 
make no doubt ;”—and papa looked at me, with a 
kind of air of contempt, as much as to say he 
doubted whether I should be very eager for such 
a dangerous way of bettering myself. 

I wish you could have heard mamma’s screech, 
when he talked so coolly of my going out to fight. 
‘¢ What, send him abroad! across the horrid, horrid 
sea—to be wrecked, and, perhaps, drowned, and 
only to land for the purpose of fighting the wicked 
Fren¢hmen,—to be wounded, and perhaps kick— 
kick—killed! O Thomas, Thomas! would you 
murder me and your boy?” ‘There was a regular 
scene ;—however it ended, as it always did, in 
mother’s getting the better, and it was settled that 
I should go into the militia. And why not? the 
uniform is just as handsome, and the danger not 
half so great. I don’t think in the course of my 
whole military experience I ever fought anything, 
except an old woman, who had the impudence to 
hallo out, “ Heads up, lobster!” Well, I joined 
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the North Bungays, and was fairly launched into 
the world, 

I was not a handsome man, I know; but there 
was something about me—that’s very evident; for 
the girls always laughed when they talked to me, 
and the men, though they affected to call mea 
poor little creature, squint-eyes, knock-knees, red- 
head, and so on, were evidently annoyed by my 
success, for they hated me so confoundedly. Even 
at the present time they go on, though I have given 
up gallivanting, as I call it. But in the April of 
my existence,—that is, in Anno Domini 1791, or 
so—it was a different case; and having nothing 
else to do, and being bent upon bettering my con- 
dition, I did some very pretty things in that way. 
But I was not hot-headed and imprudent, like 
most young fellows. Don’t fancy I looked for 
beauty! Pish! I wasn’t such a fool. Nor for 
temper; I don’t care about a bad temper: I could 
break any woman’s heart in two years. What I 
wanted was to get on in the world. Of course I 
didn’t prefer an ugly woman, or a shrew; and, 
when the choice offered, would certainly put up 
with a handsome, good-humoured girl, with plenty 
of money, as any honest man would, 
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Now there were two tolerably rich girls in our 
parts: Miss Magdalen Crutty, with twelve thou- 
sand pounds (and, to do her justice, as plain a girl 
as. ever I saw) and Miss Mary Waters, a fine, tall, 
plump, smiling, peach-cheeked, golden-haired, 
white-skinned lass, with only ten. Mary Waters 
lived with her uncle, the Doctor, who had helped 
me into the world, and who was trusted with this 
little orphan charge very soon after. My mother, 
as you have heard, was so fond of Bates, and Bates 
so fond of little Mary, that both, at first, were 
almost always in our house; and I used to call her 
my little wife, as soon as I could speak, and before 
she could walk, almost. It was beautiful to see us, 
the neighbours said. 

Well, when her brother, the lieutenant of an 
India ship, came to be captain, and actually gave 
Mary five thousand pounds, when she was about 
ten years old, and promised her five thousand 
more, there was a great talking, and bobbing, and 
smiling between the Doctor and my parents, and 
Mary and I were left together more than ever, and 
she was told to call me her little husband; and she 
did; and it was considered a settled thing from 
that day. She was really amazingly fond of me. 
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Can any one call me mercenary after that? 
Though Miss Crutty had twelve thousand, and 
Mary only ten (five in hand, and five in the bush, ) 
I stuck faithfully to Mary. Asa matter of course, 
Miss Crutty hated Miss Waters. The fact was, 
Mary had all the country dangling after her, and 
not a soul would come to Magdalen, for all her 
£12,000. I used to be attentive to her, though 
(as it’s always useful to be); and Mary would 
sometimes laugh and sometimes cry at my flirting 
with Magdalen. This I thought proper very 
quickly to check. ‘“ Mary,” said I, “you know 
that my love for you is disinterested,—for I am 
faithful to you, though Miss Crutty is richer than 
you. Don’t fly into a rage, then, because I pay 
her attentions, when you know that my heart and 
my promise are engaged to you.” : 

The fact is, to tell a little bit of a secret, there is 
nothing like the having two strings to your bow. 
“Who knows,” thought I, “ Mary may die; and 
then where are my £10,000?” So [I used to be 
very kind indeed to Miss Crutty; and well it was 
that I was so; for when I was twenty, and Mary 
eighteen, I’m blest if news did not arrive that 
Captain Waters, who was coming home to Eng- 
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land with all his money in rupees, had been 
taken—ship, rupees, self and all—by a French 
privateer! and Mary, instead of £10,000, had only 
£5000, making a difference of no less than £350 
per annum betwixt her and Miss Crutty. 

I had just joined my regiment (the famous 
North Bungay Fencibles, Colonel Craw com- 
manding) when this news reached me; and you 
may fancy how a young man, in an expensive regi- 
ment and mess, having uniforms and what not to 
pay for, and a figure to cut in the world, felt at 
hearing such news! ‘“ My dearest Robert,” wrote 
Miss Waters, “ will deplore my dear brother’s loss ; 
but not, I am sure, the money which that kind 
and generous soul had promised me. I have still 
five thousand pounds, and with this and your own 
little fortune (I had £1000 in the five per cents. !) 
we shall be as happy and contented as possible.” 

Happy and contented, indeed! Didn’t I know 
how my father got on with his £300 a-year, and 
how it was all he could do out of it to add a hun- 
dred a-year to my narrow income, and live him- 
self! My mind was made up—lI instantly mounted 
the coach, and flew to our village,—to Mr. Crutty’s, 
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of course. It was next door to Doctor Bates’s; 
but I had no business there. | 

I found Magdalen in the garden. ‘ Heavens, 
Mr. Stubbs!” said she, as in my new uniform I 
appeared before her, “I really did never—such a 
handsome officer—expect to see you;” and she 
made as if she would blush, and began to tremble 
violently. I led her to a garden seat. I seized 
her hand—it was not withdrawn. I pressed it ;— 
I thought the pressure was returned, I flung my- 
self on my knees, and then I poured into her ear a 
little speech which I had made on the top of the 
coach. ‘ Divine Miss Crutty,” said I; “idol of 
my soul! It was but to catch one glimpse of you 
that I passed through this garden. I never in- 
tended to breathe the secret passion (oh, no! of 
course not) which was wearing my life away. 
You know my unfortunate pre-engagement,—it is 
broken, and for ever! Iam free ;—free, but to be 
your slave,—your humblest, fondest, truest slave :” 
and soon. a‘ , . . 

“© Mr. Stubbs,” said she, as I imprinted a kiss 
upon her cheek, “I can’t refuse you; but I fear 


you are a sad, naughty man.” id . 
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Absorbed in the delicious reverie which was 
caused by the dear creature’s confusion, we were 
both silent for a while, and should have remained 
so for hours, perhaps, so lost were we in happiness, 
had I not been suddenly roused by a voice ex- 
claiming from behind us— 

Don’t cry, Mary; he is a swindling, sneaking 
scoundrel, and you are well rid of him I” 

I turned round! O, Heaven! there stood Mary, 
weeping on Doctor Bates’s arm, while that miser- 
able apothecary was looking at me with the utmost 
scorn. The gardener who had let me in had told 
them of my arrival, and now stood grinning behind 
them. ‘ Imperence!” was my Magdalen’s only 
exclamation, as she flounced by with the utmost 
self-possession, while I, glancing daggers at the 
spies, followed her. We retired to the parlour, 
‘where she repeated to me the strongest assurances 
of her love. 

I thought I was a made man. Alas! I was only 
an APRIL FOOL! 
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MAY.—Resrtoration Day. 


- As the month of May is considered, by poets 
and other philosophers, to be devoted by Nature 
to the great purpose of love-making, I may as well 
take advantage of that season, and acquaint you | 
with the result of my amours. 

Young, gay, fascinating, and an ensign—I had 
completely won the heart of my Magdalen; and as 
for Miss Waters and her nasty uncle, the Doctor, 
there was a complete split between us, as you may 
fancy; Miss, pretending, forsooth, that she was 
glad I had broken off the match, though she would 
have given her eyes, the little minx, to have had it 
on again. But this was out of the question. My 
father, who had all sorts of queer notions, said 1 
had acted like 4 rascal in the business; my mother 
took my part in course, and declared I acted 
rightly, as I always did; and I got leave of absence 
from the regiment in order to press my beloved 
Magdalen to marry me out of hand—knowing, 
from reading and experience, the extraordinary 
mutability of human affairs. 
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Besides, as the dear girl was seventeen years 
older than myself, and as bad in health as she was 
in temper, how was I to know that the grim king 
of terrors might not carry her off before she be- 
came mine? With the tenderest warmth, then, 
and most delicate ardour, I continued to press my 
suit. The happy day was fixed—the ever-memor- 
able 10th of May, 1792; the wedding clothes 
were ordered; and, to make things secure, I penned 
a little paragraph for the county paper to this 
effect :—‘ Marriage in High Life. We understand 
that Ensign Stubbs, of the North Bungay Fen- 
cibles, and son of Thomas Stubbs, of Sloffem- 
squiggle, Esquire, is about to lead to the hymeneal 
altar the lovely and accomplished daughter of 
Solomon Crutty, Esquire, of the same place. A 
fortune of twenty thousand pounds is, we hear, the 
lady’s portion. ‘None but the brave deserve the 


fair 999 


* * * # * 

‘Have you informed your relatives, my beloved,” 
said I to Magdalen, one day after sending the above 
notice; “will any of them attend at your marriage?” 

‘Uncle Sam will, I dare say,” said Miss Crutty, 


‘dear mamma’s brother.” 
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‘¢ And who was your dear mamma,” said I, for 
Miss Crutty’s respected parent had been long since 
dead, and I never heard her name mentioned in 
the family. 

Magdalen blushed, and cast down her eyes to 
the ground—“ Mamma was a foreigner,” at last she 
said. 

«And of what country ?” 

‘* A German; papa married her when she was 
very young; she was not of a very good family,” 
said Miss Crutty, hesitating. 

‘© And what care I for family, my love,” said I, 
tenderly kissing the knuckles of the hand which I 
held, “she must have been an angel who gave birth 
to you.” 

‘‘ She was a shoemaker’s daughter.” 

A German shoemaker! hang ’em, thought I, I 
have had enough of them, and so I broke up this 
conversation, which did not somehow please me. 

* * * * * 

Well, the day was drawing near: the clothes 
were ordered—the banns were read. My dear 
mamma had built a cake about the size of a wash- 
ing-tub; and I was only waiting for a week to pass 
to put me in possession ef twelve thousand pounds 
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in the five per cents., as they were in those days, 
Heaven bless ’em! Little did I know the storm 
that was brewing, and the disappointment which 
_was to fall upon a young man who really did his 
best to get a fortune. 

# # * * * 

“© Robert!” said my Magdalen to me, two 
days before the match was to come off, “Ihave ° 
such a kind letter from uncle Sam, in London. I 
wrote-to him as you wished: He says that he is 
coming down to-morrow; that he has heard of you 
often, and knows your character very well, and that 
he has got a very handsome present for us! What 
can it be, I wonder ?” 

‘Is he rich, my soul’s adored?” says L 

“‘ He is a bachelor, with a fine trade, and Boe, 
to leave his money to.” 

«His present can’t be less than a thousand 
pounds,” says I. 

“ Or, perhaps, a silver tea-set, and some corner 
dishes,” says she. 

But we could not agree to this, it was too 
little—too mean for a man of her uncle’s wealth; 
and we both determined it must be the thousand 
pounds. 

VOL. II.  P 
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«Dear, good uncle! he’s to be here by the 
coach,” says Magdalen. ‘Let us ask a little party 
to meet him.” And so we did, and.so they came. 
My father and mother, old Crutty in his best wig, 
and the parson who was to marry us next day. 
The coach was to come in at six. And there was 
the tea-table, and there was the punch-bowl, and 
everybody ready and smiling to receive our dear 
uncle from London. 

Six o’clock came, and the coach, and the man 
from the Green Dragon with a portmanteau, and a 
fat old gentleman walking behind, of whom I just 
caught a glimpse—a venerable old gentleman—I 
thought I’d seen him before. 

* * * * % - 

Then there was a ring at the bell; then a scuf- 
fling and bumping at the passage; then old Crutty 
rushed out, and a great laughing and talking, and 
‘“* How are you?” and so on, was heard at the door; 
and then the parlour-door was flung open, and 
Crutty cried out with a loud voice— 

“Good people all! my brother-in-law, Mr. 
STIFFELKIND !” 

Mr. Stiffelkind!—I trembled as I heard the 
name ! . 
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Miss Crutty kissed him, mamma made him a 
courtsey, and papa made him a bow; and Dr. 
Snorter, the parson, seized his hand and shook it 
most warmly. Then came my turn ! 

Vat!” says he, “it is my dear, goot yong frend 
_ from Doctor Schvis’hentail’s! Is dis the yong gen- 
tleman’s honorable moder?” (mamma smiled, and 
made a courtsey,) “ and dis his fader! Sare and 
madam, you should be broud of soch a sonn. And 
you, my niece, if you have him for a husband, you 
vil be locky, dat is all. Vat dink you, broder 
Crotty, and Madame Stobbs, I ave made your 
sonn’s boots, ha! ha!” 

My mamma laughed, and said, “I did not 
know it; but I am sure, sir, he has as pretty a leg 
for a boot as any in the whole county.” 

Old Stiffelkind roared louder. “ A very nice 
leg ma’am, and a very sheap boot, too! Vat, you 
did not know I make his boots! Perhaps you did 
not know somting else too—p’raps you did not 
know” (and here the monster clapped his hand on 
the table, and made the punch-ladle tremble in the 
bowl,) “ p’raps you did not know as dat yong man, 
dat Stobbs, dat sneaking, baltry, squinting fellow 
is as vicked as he is ogly. He bot a pair of boots 

P2 
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from me, and never paid fordem. Dat is noting,— 
nobody never pays; but he bought a pair of boots, 
and called himself Lord Cornvallis; and I was 
fool enough to believe him vonce. But look you, 
niece Magdalen, I ave got five tousand pounds,— 
if you marry him I vil not give you a benny; but | 
look you, what I will gif you. I promised you a 
bresent, and I will give you DESE !” 

And the old monster produced THOSE VERY 
Boots which Swishtail had made him take back. 

* * * # * 

I didn’t marry Miss Crutty: I am not sorry for 
it, though. She was a nasty, ugly, ill-tempered 
wretch, and I’ve always said so ever since. 

And all this arose from those infernal boots, and 
that unlucky paragraph in the tee paper. I'll 
tell you how. 

In the first place, it was taken up as a quiz by 
one of the wicked, profligate, unprincipled organs 
of the London press, who chose to be very facetious 
about the “ Marriage in High Life,” and made all 
sorts of jokes about me and my dear Miss Crutty. 

Secondly, it was read in this London paper by 
my mortal enemy, Bunting, who had been intro- 
duced to all Stiffelkind’s acquaintance by my ad-~ 
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venture with him, and had his shoes made regu- 
larly by that foreign upstart. 

Thirdly, he happened to want a pair of shoes 
made at this particular period, and as he was 
measured by the disgusting old High-Dutch cob- 
bler, he told him his old friend Stubbs was going 
to be married. 

‘ And to whom ?” said old Stiffelkind, “to a 
woman wit gelt, I vill take my oath.” 

“Yes,” says Bunting, “ a country girl—a Miss 
Magdalen Carotty or Crotty, at a place called 
Sloffemsquiggle.” 

“ Schloffemschwiegel!” bursts out the dreadful 
bootmaker ; “ mein Gott! mein gott! das geht 
nicht—I tell you, sare, it is no go. Miss Crotty is 
my niece. I vill go down myself; I will never let 
her marry dat goot-for-noting schwindler and teif.” 
Such was the language that the scoundrel ven- 
tured to use regarding me ! 


JUNE.—MARROWBONES AND CLEAVEBRS. 


Was there ever such confounded ill luck? My 
whole life has been a tissue of ill luck; although I 
have laboured, perhaps, harder than any man to 
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make a fortune, something always tumbled it down. 
In love and in war I was not like others. In my 
marriages, I had an eye to the main chance; and 
you see how some unlucky blow would come and 
throw them over. In the army I was just as pru- 
dent, and just as unfortunate. What with judicious 
betting, and horse-swapping, good luck at billiards, 
and economy, I do believe I put by my pay every 
year,—and that is what few can say, who have but 
an allowance of a hundred a-year. 

Pll tell you how it was. I used to be very kind 
to the young men; I chose their horses for them, 
and their wine, and shewed them how to play bil- 
liards or ecarté, of long mornings, when there 
was nothing better to do. I didn’t cheat—Id 
rather die than cheat; but if fellows will play, I 
wasn’t the man to say no,—why should I? There 
was one young chap in our regiment of whom I 
really think I cleared £300 a-year. | 

His name was Dobble. He was a tailor’s son, 
and wanted to be a gentleman. A poor, weak, 
young creature ; easy to be made tipsy, easy to be 
cheated, and easy to be frightened. It was a bless- 
ing for him that I found him; for if any body else 
had, they would have plucked him of every shilling. 
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Ensign Dobble and I were sworn friends. I rode 
his horses for him, and chose his champagne; and 
did everything, in fact, that a superior mind does 
for an inferior—when the inferior has got the 
money. We were inseparables, hunting everywhere 
in couples. We even managed to fall in love with 
two sisters, as young soldiers will do, you know; 
for the dogs fall in love with every change of 
quarters. 

_ Well; once, in the year 1793, (it was just when 
the French had chopped poor Louis’s head off,) 
Dobble and I, gay young chaps as ever wore sword 
by side, had cast our eyes upon two young ladies, 
by the name of Brisket, daughters of a butcher in 
the town where we were quartered. The dear 
girls fell in love with us, of course. And many a 
pleasant walk in the country, many a treat to a 
tea-garden, many a smart ribband and brooch used 
Dobble and I (for his father allowed him £600, 
and our purses were in common,) present to these 
young ladies. One day, fancy our pleasure at re- 
ceiving a note couched thus :— | 
Deer Capting Stubbs and Dobble—Miss Bris- 
kets presents their compliments, and it is probble 
that our papa will be till 12 at the corprayshun 
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dinner, we request the pleasure of their company 
to tea.” 

Didn’t we go! Punctually at six we were in 
the little back parlour; we quaffed more Bohea, 
and made more love, than half-a-dozen ordinary 
men could. At nine, a little punch-bowl suc- 
ceeded to the little tea-pot ; and, bless the girls! a 
nice fresh steak was frizzling on the gridiron for 
our supper. Butchers were butchers then, and their 
parlour was their kitchen, too; at least old Bris- 
ket’s was. One door leading into the shop, and 
one into the yard, on the other side of which was 
the slaughter-house. 

Fancy, then, our horror when, just at this criti- 
cal time, we heard the shop door open, a heavy, 
staggering step on the flags, and a loud, husky 
voice from the shop, shouting—* Hallo, Susan ! 
hallo, Betsy! shew a light!” Dobble turned as 
white as a sheet; the two girls each as red as a 
lobster; I alone preserved my presence of mind. 
‘The back door,” says L “The dog’s in the 
court,” says they. ‘‘ He’s not so bad as the man,” 
says I. ‘ Stop,” cries Susan, flinging open the 
door, and rushing to the fire; “take this, and 
perhaps it will quiet him,” 
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What do you think “ this” was? Im blest if it 
was not the steak / 

She pushed us out, patted and hushed the dog, 
and was in again in a minute. The moon was 
| shining on the court, and on the slaughter-house, 
where there hung a couple of white, ghastly-look- 
ing, carcasses of a couple of sheep; a great gutter 
ran down the court—a gutter of blood /—the dog 
was devouring his beef-steak (our beef-steak) in 
silence,—and we could see through the little win- 
dow the girls bustling about to pack up the supper- 
things, and presently the shop-door opened, old 
Brisket entered, staggering, angry, and drunk. 
What’s more, we could see, perched on a high . 
stool, and nodding politely, as if to salute old 
Brisket, the feather of Dobble’s cocked-hat ! When 
Dobble saw it he turned white, and deadly sick; 
and the poor fellow, in an agony of fright, sunk 
shivering down upon one of the butcher’s cutting- 
blocks, which was in the yard. 

We saw old Brisket look steadily (as steadily as 
he could) at the confounded impudent, pert, wag- 
gling feather; and then an idea began to dawn 
upon his mind that there was a head to the hat; 
and then he slowly rose up,—he was a man of six 

P3 
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feet, and fifteen stone,—he rose up, put on his 
apron and sleeves, and took down his cleaver. 

“ Betsy,” says he, “ open the yard door.” But 
the poor girls screamed, and flung on their knees, 
and begged, and wept, and did their very best to 
prevent him. “OPEN THE YARD DOOR!” 
says he, with a thundering, loud voice; and the 
great bull-dog, hearing it, started up, and uttered a 
yell which sent me flying to the other end of the 
court. Dobble couldn’t move; he was sitting on 
the block, blubbering like a baby. 

The door opened, and out Mr. Brisket came. 

“ To him, Jowler,” says he; “ keep him, Jowler!” 
—and the horrid dog flew at me, and I flew back 
into the corner, and drew my sword, determining 
to sell my life dearly. 

“‘ That’s it,” says Brisket, “ keep him there,— 
good dog,—good dog! And now, sir,” says he, 
turning round to Dobble, “ is this your hat ?” 

“ Yes,” says Dobble, fit to choke with fright. 

“ Well, then,” says Brisket, “ it’s my—(hick )— 
my painful duty to—(hick)}—to tell you, that as 
I've got your hat, I must have your head ;—it’s 
painful, but it must be done. You'd better— 
(hick)—settle yourself com—comfumarably against 
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that—(hick }—that block, and I'll chop it off before 
you can say Jack—(hick)—no, I mean Jack Ro- 
binson.” ; 

Dobble went down on his knees, and shrieked 
out, “ I’m an only son, Mr. Brisket! Ill marry 
her, sir; I will, upon my honour, sir. Consider 
my mother, sir! consider my mother !” 

“ That’s it, sir,” says Brisket,—“ that’s a good— 
(hick)—a good boy ;—just put your head down 
quietly—and [ll have it off—yes, off- as if you 
were Louis the Six—the Sixtix—the Sixtickle- 
teenth. I'll chop the other chap afterwards.” 

When I heard this, I made a sudden bound 
back, and gave such a cry as any man might 
who was in such a way. The ferocious Jowler, 
thinking I was going to escape, flew at my throat ; 
screaming furious, I flung out my arms in a kind 
of desperation,—and, to my wonder, down fell the 
dog, dead, and run through the body! 

* * * ¥ ; * 

At this moment a posse of people rushed in 
upon old Brisket,—one of his daughters had had 
_ the sense to summon them,—and Dobble’s head 

was saved. And when they saw the dog lying 
dead at my feet, my ghastly look, my bloody 
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sword, they gave me no small credit for my 
bravery. “A terrible fellow that Stubbs,” said 
they ; and so the mess said, the next day. 

I didn’t tell them that the dog had committed 
suicide—why should I? And I didn’t say a word 
about Dobble’s cowardice. I said he was a brave 
fellow, and fought like a tiger; and this prevented 
him from telling tales. I had the dog’s skin 
made into a pair of pistol-holsters, and looked so 
fierce, and got such a name for courage in our regi- 
ment, that when we had to meet the regulars, Bob 
Stubbs was always the man put forward to support 
the honour of the corps. The women, you know, 
adore courage ; and such was my reputation at this 
time, that I might have had my pick out of half-a- 
dozen, with three, four, or five thousand pounds 
a-piece, who were dying for love of me and my 
red coat. But I wasn’t such a fool. I had been 
twice on the point of marriage, and twice disap- 
pointed; and I vowed by all the saints to have a 
wife, and a richone. Depend upon this, as an 
infallible maxim to guide you through life—i?’s as 
easy to geta rich wife as a poor one. ‘The same 

bait that will hook a trout will hook a salmon. 
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JULY —Summary ProceEepines. 


Dossie’s reputation for courage was not in- 
creased by the butcher’s dog adventure; but mine 
stood very high: little Stubbs was voted the boldest 
chap of all the bold North Bungays. And though 
I must confess, what was proved by subsequent cir- 
cumstances, that Nature has not endowed me with 
a large, or even, I may say, an average share of 
bravery, yet a man is very willing to flatter himself 
of the contrary; and, after a little time, I got to 
believe that my killing the dog was an action of un- 
daunted courage, and that I was as gallant as any 
one of the hundred thousand heroes of our army. 
I always had a military taste—it’s only the brutal 
part of the profession, the horrid fighting and 
blood, that I don’t like. 

I suppose the regiment was not very brave 
itself—being only militia; but certain it was that 
Stubbs was considered a most terrible fellow, and I 
swore so much, and looked so fierce, that you 
would have fancied I had made half a hundred 
campaigns. I was second in several duels; the 
umpire in all disputes ; and such a crack shot my- 
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self, that fellows were shy of insulting me. As for 
Dobble, I took him under my protection, and he 
became ‘so attached to me, that we ate, drank, and 
rode together every day. His father didn’t care 
for money, so long as his son was in good com- 
pany—and what so good as that of the celebrated 
Stubbs? Heigho! I was good company in those 
- days, and a brave fellow, too, as I should have re- 
mained, but for—what I shall tell the public im- 
mediately. 

It happened, in the fatal year ninety-six, that 
the brave North-Bungays were quartered at Ports- 
mouth ; a maritime place, which I need not de- 
scribe, and which I wish I had never seen. I might 
have been a general now, or, at least, a rich man. 

The red-coats carried everything before them in 
those days, and I, such a crack character as I was 
in my regiment, was very well received by the 
townspeople ; many dinners I had; many tea par- 
ties; many lovely young ladies did I lead down 
_ the pleasant country dances. 

Well, although I had had the two former rebuffs 
in love, which I have described, my heart was still | 
young, and the fact was, knowing that a girl witha 
fortune was my only chance, I made love here as _ 
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furiously as ever. I sha’n’t describe the lovely crea- 
tures on whom [I fixed whilst at Portsmouth. I 
tried more than one—several ;—and it is a singular 
fact, which I have never been able to account for, 
that, successful as I was with ladies of maturer age, 
by the young ones I was refused regular. 


> and so 


But “ faint heart never won fair lady ;’ 
I went on, and on, until I had really got a Miss 
Clopper, a tolerably rich navy-contractor’s daughter, 
into such a way, that I really don’t think she could 
have refused me. Her brother, Captain Clopper, 
was in a line regiment, and helped me as much as 
ever he could; he swore I was such a brave fellow. 

As I had received a number of attentions from 
Clopper, I determined to invite him to dinner; 
which I could do without any sacrifice of my prin- 
ciple upon this point ; for the fact is, Dobble lived 
at an inn—and as he sent all his bills to his father, I 
made no scruple to use his table. We dined in the 
coffee-room: Dobble bringing his friend, and so 
we made a party carry, as the French say. Some 
naval officers were occupied in a similar way at a 
table next to ours. 

Well, I didn’t spare the bottle, either for myself 
or my friends: and we grew very talkative, and 
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very affectionate, as the drinking went on. Each 
man told stories of his gallantry in the field, or 
amongst the ladies, as officers will, after dinner. 
Clopper confided to the company his wish that I 
should marry his sister, and vowed that he thought 
me the best fellow in Christendom. 

Ensign Dobble assented to this—* But let Miss 
Clopper beware,” says he, “ for Stubbs is a sad 
fellow ; he has had, I don’t know how many liaisons 
already ; and he has been engaged to I don’t know 
how many women.” 

“ Indeed!” says Clopper; ‘ come, Stubbs, tell 
us your adventures.” 

“‘ Psha!” said I, modestly, “ there is nothing, 
indeed, to tell; I have been in love, my dear boy,— 
who has not ?—and I have been jilted,—who has 
“not ?” 

Clopper swore that he would blow his sister’s 
brains out if ever she served me s0. 

«Tell him about Miss Crutty,” said Dobble ; 
“he! he! Stubbs served ¢hat woman out, any 
how; she didn’t jilt hém, Pll be sworn.” 

“ Really, Dobble, you are too bad, and should 
not mention names; the fact is, the girl was des- 
perately in love with me, and had money—sixty 
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thousand pounds, upon my reputation. Well, 
everything was arranged, when who should come 
down from London but a relation.” 

‘‘ Well; did he prevent the match ?” 

‘“‘ Prevent it—yes, sir, I believe you, he did; 
though not in the sense that you mean. He would 
have given his eyes—ay, and ten thousand pounds 
more, if I would have ee the girl, but I 
would not.” 

“‘ Why, in the name of ee fe 

«¢ Sir, her uncle was a shoemaker. I never would 
debase myself by marrying into such a family.” 

«‘ Of course not,” said Dobble; “ he couldn't, 
you know. Well, now; tell him about the other 
girl, Mary Waters, you know.” 

‘ Hush, Dobble, hush !|—don’t you see one of* 
those naval officers has turned round and heard 
you. My dear Clopper, it was a mere childish 
bagatelle.” 

“Well, but let’s have it,” said ‘Chopper, * let’s 


” and 


have it; 1 won’t tell my sister, you know; 
he put his hand to his nose, and looked monstrous 
" wise. 

** Nothing of that sort, Clopper—no, no—’pon 
honour—little Bob Stubbs is no kbertine ; and the 
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story is simple. You see that my father has a 
small place, merely a few hundred acres, at Sloff- 
emsquiggle. Isn’t it a funny name? Hang it, 
there’s the naval gentleman staring again.” I 
looked terribly fierce as I returned this officer’s 
stare, and continued, in a loud, careless voice,— 
“ Well, at this Sloffemsquiggle there lived a girl, a 
Miss Waters, the niece of some blackguard apo- ~ 
thecary in the neighbourhood; but my mother 
took a fancy to the girl, and had her up to the 
park, and petted her. We were both young, 
and—and—the girl fell in love with me, that’s the 
fact. I was obliged to repel some rather warm 
advances that she made me; and here, upon my 
honour as a gentleman, you have all the story 
about which that silly Dobble makes such a noise.” 
Just as I finished this sentence, I found myself 
suddenly taken by the nose, and a voice shouting 
out— _ 
— 6 Mr. Stubbs, you are A LIAR AND A SCOUNDREL! 
Take this, Sir,—and this, for daring to meddle 
with the name of an innocent lady !” 
- [turned round as well as I could,—for the ruf- 
fian had pulled me out of my chair,—and beheld a 
great marine monster, six feet high, who was oc- 
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cupied in beating and kicking me, in the most un- 
gentlemanly manner, on my cheeks, my ribs, and 
between the tails of my coat. He is a liar, 
gentlemen, and a scoundrel; the bootmaker had 
detected him in swindling, and so his niece refused 
him. Miss Waters was engaged to him from 
childhood, and he deserted her for the bootmaker’s 
_niece, who was richer ;”—and then, sticking a card 
between my stock and my coat-collar, in what is 
called the scruff of my neck, the disgusting brute 
gave me another blow behind my back, and left 
the coffee-room with his friends. 

Dobble raised me up; and, taking the card from 
my neck, read, “ CAPTAIN WATERS.” Clop- 
per poured me out a glass of water, and said in my 
ear, “If this is true, you are an infernal scoun- 
drel, Stubbs; and must fight me, after Captain 
Waters;” and he flounced out of the room. 

I had but one course to pursue. I sent the 
Captain a short and contemptuous note, saying, 
that he was beneath my anger. As for Clopper, I 
did not condescend to notice his remark; but, in 
order to get rid of the troublesome society of these 
low blackguards, I determined to gratify an inclina- 
tion I had long entertained, and make a little tour. 
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I applied for leave of absence, and set off that very 
night. I can fancy the disappointment of the 
brutal Waters, on coming, as he did, the next 
morning to my quarters, and finding me gone— 
ha! ha! | 

After this adventure, I became sick of a military 
life—at least the life of my own regiment, where 
the officers, such was their unaccountable mean- 
ness and prejudice against me, absolutely refused 
to see me at mess. Colonel Craw sent me a 
letter to this effect, which I treated as it deserved. 
I never once alluded to it in any way, and have 
since never spoken a single word to any man in 
the North Bungays. 


AUGUST.—Does Have THEIR Days. 


SEE, now, what life is; I have had ill-luck on 
ill-luck from that day to this. I have sunk in the 
world, and, instead of riding my horse and drink- 
ing my wine, as a real gentleman should, have 
hardly enough now to buy a pint of ale ;—ay, and 
am very glad when any body will treat me to one. 
Why, why was I born to undergo such unmerited 
misfortunes ! 
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You must know that very soon after my adven- 
ture with Miss Crutty and that cowardly ruffian, 
Captain Waters—(he sailed the day after his in- 
sult to me, or I should most certainly have blown 
his brains out ; now he is living in England, and is 
my relation; but, of course, I cut the fellow)— 
very soon after these painful events, another hap- 
pened, which ended, too, in a sad disappoint- 
ment. My dear papa died, and, instead of leaving 
five thousand pounds, as I expected, at the very 
least, left only his estate, which was worth but two. 
The land and house were left to me ; to mamma and 
my sisters he left, to be sure, a sum of two thou- 
sand pounds in the hands of that eminent firm, 
Messrs. Pump, Aldgate, and Co., which failed 
within six months after his demise, and paid in 
five years about one shilling and ninepence in the 
pound; which really was all my dear mother and 
sisters had to live upon. 

The poor creatures were quite unused to money 
matters ; and—would you believe it ?—when the 
news came of Pump and Aldgate’s failure, mamma 
only smiled, and threw her eyes up to heaven, and 
said—** Blessed be God, that we have still where- 
withal to live ! There are tens of thousands in this 
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world, dear children, who would count our poverty 
riches.” And with this she kissed my two sisters, 
who began to blubber, as girls always will do, and 
threw their arms round her neck, and then round 
my neck, until I was half stifled with their embraces, 
and slobbered all over with their tears. 

‘“‘ Dearest mamma,” said I, “ I am very glad to 
see the noble manner in which you bear your loss; 
and more still, to know that you are so rich as to 
be able to put up with it.” The fact was, I really 
thought the old lady had got a private hoard of 
her own, as many of them have—a_ thousand 
pounds or so, ina stocking. Had she put by thirty 
pounds a-year, as well she might, for the thirty 
years of her marriage, there would have been nine 
hundred pounds clear, and no mistake. But still 
I was angry to think that any such paltry conceal- 
_ ment had been practised—concealment, too, of my 
money; so I turned on her pretty sharply, and 
continued my speech—* You say, ma’am, that you 
are rich, and that Pump and Aldgate’s failure has 
no effect upon you. I amvery happy to hear you 
say so, ma’am—very happy that you are rich; and 
I should like to know where your property, my 
father’s property, for you had none of your own,— 
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I should like to know where this money lies— 
where you have concealed it, ma’am; and, permit 
me to say, that when I agreed to board you and 
my two sisters for eighty pounds a-year, I did not 
know that you had other resources than those men- 
tioned in my blessed father's will.” 

This I said to her because I hated the meanness 
of concealment, not because I lost by the bargain of 
boarding them, for the three poor things did not 
eat much more than sparrows; and I’ve often 
since calculated that I had a clear twenty pounds 
a-year profit out of them. 

Mamma and the girls looked quite astonished 
when I made the speech. “ What does he mean?” 
said Lucy to Eliza. 

Mamma repeated the question, “ My beloved 
Robert, what concealment are you talking of?” 

“Tam talking of concealed property, ma’am,” 
says I, sternly. 

« And do you—what—can you—do you really 
suppose that I have concealed—any of that blessed 
sa-a-a-aint’s prop-op-op-operty ?” screams out 
mamma. “ Robert,” says she, “ Bob, my own 
darling boy—my fondest, best beloved, now he is 
gone,” (meaning my late governor—more tears, ) 
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* you don’t, you cannot fancy that your own 
mother, who bore you, and nursed you, and wept 
for you, and would give her all to save you from a 
moment’s harm—you don’t suppose that she would 
che-e-e-eat you!” and here she gave a louder 
screech than ever, and flung back on the sofa, and 
one of my sisters went and tumbled into her arms, 
and t’other went round, and the kissing and slob- 
bering scene went on again,—only I was left out, - 
thank goodness ; I hate such sentimentality. 

‘© Che-e-e-eat me,” says I, mocking her. ‘ What 
do you mean, then, by saying you're so rich. Say, 
have you got money or have you not?” (and I 
rapped out a good number of oaths, too, which I 
don’t put in here; but 1 was in a dreadful fury, 
that’s the fact.) 

‘¢ So help me, Heaven,” says mamma, in answer, 
going down on her knees, and smacking her two 
hands; “I have but a Queen Anne’s guinea in 
the whole of this wicked world.” 

‘Then what, madam, induces you to tell these 
absurd stories to me, and to talk about your riches, 
when you know that you and your daughters are 
beggars, ma’am, beggars ?” 

‘My dearest boy, have wé not got the house, 
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and the furniture, and a hundred a-year still; and 
have you not great talents which will make all our 
fortunes?” says Mrs. Stubbs, getting up off her 
knees,-and making believe to smile as she clawed 
hold of my hand and kissed it. 

This was too cool. ‘ You have got a hundred 
a-year, ma'am,” says I, “you got a house! Upon 
- my soul and honour this is the first I ever heard of 
it, and [ll tell you what, ma’am,” says I, (and it 
cut her pretty sharply too,) “as you’ve got it, youd 
better go and live init. Ive got quite enough to 
do with my own house, and every ony of my 
own income.’ 


Upon this speech the old lady said nothing, but 
she gave a screech loud enough to be heard from 
here to York, and down she fell, kicking and 
struggling, in a regular fit. 

* # # * * 

I did not see Mrs. Stubbs for some days after 
this, and the girls used to come down to meals, 
and never speak; going up again and stopping 
with their mother. At last, one day, both of them 
came in very solemn to my study, and Eliza, the 
eldest, said, “ Robert, mamma has paid you our 
board up to Michaelmas.” | 

VOL. I; Q 
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«‘She has,” says I; for I always took precious 
good care to have it in advance. 

‘She says, Robert, that on Michaelmas-day— 
we’ ll—we'll go away, Robert.” 

«¢ Oh, she’s going to her own house, is she, Lizzy? 
Very good; she’ll want the furniture, I suppose, 
and that she may have too, for I’m going to sell 
the place myself;” and so that matter was settled. 

# * * * * 

On Michaelmas-day and during these two 
months, I hadn’t, I do believe, seen my mother 
twice (once, about two o'clock in the morning, I 
woke, and found her sobbing over my bed.) On 
Michaelmas-day morning, Eliza comes to me and 
says, “ Robert, they will come and fetch us at six this 
evening.” Well, as this was the last day, I went 
and got the best goose I could find, (I don’t think I 
ever saw a primer, or ate more hearty myself,) and 
had it roasted at three, with a good pudding after- 
wards; and a glorious bowl of punch. “ Here’s a 
health to you, dear girls,” says I, “and you, ma, 
and good luck to all three; and as you’ve not eaten 
a morsel, I hope you won’t object to a glass of 
punch. It’s the old stuff, you know, ma’am, that 
Waters sent to my father fifteen years ago.” 
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Six o'clock came, and with it came a fine 
barouche, as I live! Captain Waters was on the 
box (it was his coach;) that old thief, Bates, 
jumped out, entered my house, and, before FE could 
say “Jack Robinson,” whipped off mamma to the 
carriage, and bowed her into it, as if she had been 
a countess. The girls followed, just giving me a 
hasty shake of the hand, and as mamma was helped 
in, Mary Waters, who was sitting inside, flung her 
arms round her, and then round the girls, and the 
Doctor, who acted footman, jumped on the box, 
and off they went; taking no more notice of me 
than if I'd been a nonentity. 

The whole business would make a picture. 
Fancy mamma and Miss Waters sitting kissing 
each other in the carriage, with the two girls in 
the back seat; Waters is driving, (a precious bad 
driver he is too,) and fancy me, standing at the 
garden door, and whistling. You can’t see Mary 
Malowney—the old fool is crying behind the 
garden gate; she went off next day along with the 
furniture; and I was left to get into that precions 
scrape which I shall mention in the next chapter. 


Q 2 
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SEPTEMBER.—P uucxkine a Goose. 


AFTER my papa’s death, as he left me no money, 
and only a little land, I put my estate into an’ 
auctioneer’s hands, and determined to amuse my 
solitude with a trip to some of our fashionable 
watering-places. My house was now a desert to 
me. I need not say how the departure of my dear 
parent, and her children, left me sad and lonely. 

Well, I had a little ready money, and, for the 
estate, expected a couple of thousand pounds. I 
had a good military-looking person; for though I 
had absolutely cut the old North-Bungays, (indeed, 
after my affair with Waters, Colonel Craw hinted 
to me, in the most friendly manner, that I had 
better resign,) though I had left the army, I still 
‘retained the rank of Captain; knowing the ad- 
vantages attendant upon that title, in a watering- 
place tour. 

Captain Stubbs became a great dandy at Chel- 
tenham, Harrowgate, Bath, Leamington, and other 
places. Iwas a good whist and billiard-player ; 
so much so, that in many of these towns, the 
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people used to refuse, at last, to play with me, 
knowing how far I was their superior. Fancy my 
surprise, about five years after the Portsmouth 
affair, when strolling one day up the High-street, 
m Leamington, my eyes lighted upon a young 
man, whom I remembered in a certain butcher’s 
yard, and elsewhere. No other, .in fact, than 
Dobble. He, too, was dressed en militaire, with a 
frogged coat and spurs; and was walking with a 
showy-looking, Jewish-faced, black-haired lady, 
glittering with chains and rings, with a green 
bonnet, and a bird of Paradise—a lilac shawl, a 
yellow gown, pink silk stockings, and light-blue 
shoes. Three children, and a handsome footman, 
were walking behind her, and the party, not 
seeing me, entered the Royal Hotel together. 

I was known, myself, at the Royal, and, calling 
one of the waiters, learned the names of the lady 
and gentleman. He was Captain Dobble, the son 
of the rich army-clothier, Dobble, Hobble, and 
Co., of Pall Mall; the lady was a Mrs. Manasseh, 
widow of an American Jew, living quietly at 
Leamington with her childrén, but possessed of an 
immense property. There’s no use to give one’s 
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self out to be an absolute pauper, so the fact is, 
that I myself went everywhere with the character 
ofa man of very large means. My father had 
died, leaving me immense sums of money, and 
landed estates—ah! I was the gentleman then, 
the real gentleman, and everybody was too happy 
to have me at table. 

Well, I came the next day, and left a card for 
Dobble, with a note. He neither returned my 
visit, nor answered my note. The day after, how- 
ever, I met him with the widow, as before; and, 
going up to him, very kindly seized him by the 
hand, and swore I was—as really was the case— 
charmed to see him. Dobble hung back, to my 
surprise, and I do believe the creature would have 
cut me, if he dared; but I gave him a frown, and 
said— 

«What, Dobble, my boy! don’t you recollect 
old Stubbs, and our adventure with the butcher's 
daughters, ha ?” 

Dobble gave a sickly kind of grin, and said, 
“Qh! ah! yes! Itis—yes! it is, I believe, Cap- 
tain Stubbs.” 

“An old comrade, madam, of Captain Dobble’s, 
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and one who has heard so much, and seen so 
much, of your ladyship, that he must take the 
liberty of begging his friend to introduce him.” 

_ Dobble was obliged to take the hint; and Cap- 
tain Stubbs was duly presented to Mrs. Manasseh. 
The lady was as gracious as possible; and when, at 
the end of the walk, we parted, she said, “ she 
hoped Captain Dobble would bring me to her 
apartments that evening, where she expected a 
few friends.” Everybody, you see, knows every- 
body at Leamington; and I, for my part, was well 
known as a retired officer of the army; who, on 
his father’s death, had come into seven thousand 
a-year. Dobble’s arrival had been subsequent to... 
mine, but putting up, as he did, at the Royal 
Hotel, and dining at the ordinary there with the 
widow, he had made his aequaintance before I 
had. I saw, however, that if I allowed him to talk 
about me, as he could, I should be compelled to 
give up all my hopes and pleasures at Leamington; 
and so I determined to be short with him. As — 
soon as the lady had gone into the hotel, my 
friend, Dobble, was for leaving me likewise; but I 
stopped him, and said, “ Mr. Dobble, I saw what 
you meant just now, you wanted to cut me, be- 
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cause, forsooth, I did not choose to fight a duel at 
Portsmouth. Now, look you, Dobble, I am no hero, 
but I'm not such a coward-.as you, and you know 
it. You are a very different man to deal with 
from Waters; and J will fight this time.” — 

Not, perhaps, that I would; but after the busi- 
ness of the butcher, I knew Dobble to be as great 
a coward as ever lived; and there never was any 
harm in threatening, for you know you are not 
obliged to stick to it afterwards. My words had 
their effect upon Dobble, who stuttered, and looked 
red, and then declared, he never had the slightest 
intention of passing me by. So we became friends, 
and his mouth was stopped. 

He was very thick with the widow; but that 
lady had a very capacious heart, and there were a 
number of other gentlemen who seemed equally 
smitten with her. “ Look at that Mrs. Manasseh,” 
said a gentleman, (it was droll, he was a Jew, too, ) 
sitting at dinner by me; “she is old, and ugly, 
_ and, yet, because she has money, all the men are 
flinging themselves at her.” | 

“ She has money, has she ?” 

«“ Eighty thousand pounds, and twenty thou- 
sand for each of her children; I know it for a 
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fact,” said the strange gentleman. “Iam in the 
law, and we, of our faith, you know, know pretty 
well what the great families amongst us are worth.” 

“© Who was Mr. Manasseh ?” said I. 

« A man of enormous wealth—a tobacco-mer- 
chant—West Indies; a fellow of no birth, how- 
ever; and who, between ourselves, married a 
woman that is not much better than she should be. 
My dear sir,” whispered he, “ she is always in 
love—now it is with that Captain Dobble; last 
week it was somebody else—and it may be you 
next week, if—ha! ha! hal—if you are disposed 
_to enter the lists. | 

*‘T wouldn’t, for my part, have the woman with 
twice her money.” 

What did it matter to me, whether the woman 
was good, or not, provided she was rich? My 
course was quite clear. I told Dobble all that this 
gentleman had informed me, and, being a pretty 
good hand at making a story, I made the widow 
appear so bad, that the poor fellow was quite 
frightened, and fairly quitted the field. Ha! ha! 
I'm dashed if I did not make him believe that Mrs, 
Manasseh had murdered her last husband. 

I played my game so well, thanks to the informa- 

Q3 
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tion that my friend, the lawyer, had given me, 
that, in a month, I had got the widow to shew a 
most decided partiality for me; I sat by her at 
dinner, I drank with her at the Wells—I rode with 
her, I danced with her, and, at a pic-nic to Kenil- 
worth, where we drank a good deal of champagne, 
I actually popped the question, and was accepted. 
In another month, Robert Stubbs, Esq., led to the 
altar, Leah, widow of the late Z. Manasseh, Esq., 
of St. Kitt’s! 
* * * * * 

We drove up to London in her comfortable 
chariot; the children and servants following in a 
post-chaise. I paid, of course, for everything; 
and, until our house, in Berkeley Square, was 
painted, we stopped at Stevens's Hotel. 

* * * * * 

My own estate had been sold, and the money 
was lying at a bank, in the city. About three 
days after our arrival, as we took our breakfast in 
the hotel, previous to a visit to Mrs. Stubbs’s 
banker, where certain little transfers were to be 
made, a gentleman was introduced, who, I saw at 
a glance, was of my wife’s persuasion. 


. He looked at Mrs. Stubbs, and made a bow— 
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‘Perhaps it will be convenient to you to pay this 
little bill, one hundred and fifty-two poundsh.” 

* My love,” says she, “will you pay this—it is'a 
trifle which I had really forgotten.” ‘ My soul!” 
said I, “I have really not the money in the house.” 

‘Vel, denn, Captain Shtubbsh,” says he, “I 
must do my duty—and arrest you—here is the 
writ! Tom, keep the door!” My wife fainted— 
the children screamed, and I—fancy my condition, 
as I was obliged to march off to a spunging-house, 
along with a horrid sheriff's officer! 


OCTOBER.—Manzs AND VENUS IN OPPosITION. 


I sHALL not describe my feelings when I found 
myself in a cage in Cursitor-street, instead of that 
fine house in Berkeley-square, which was to have 
been mine as the husband of Mrs. Manasseh. 
What a palace! In an odious, dismal street lead- 
ing from Chancery-lane, a hideous Jew boy 
opened the second of three doors; and shut it 
when Mr. Nabb and I (almost fainting) had 
entered; then he opened the third door, and then 
I was introduced to a filthy place, called a coffee- 
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room, which I exchanged for the solitary comfort 
of a little dingy back-parlour, where I was left for 
awhile to brood over my miserable fate. Fancy 
the change between this and Berkeley-square! 
Was I, after all my pains, and cleverness, and per- 
severance, cheated at last? Had this Mrs. Ma- 
nasseh been imposing upon me? and were the 
words of the wretch I met at the table-d’héte at 
Leamington, only meant to mislead me and take 
me in? I determined to send for my wife, and 
know the whole truth. I saw at once that I had 
been the victim of an infernal plot, and that the 
carriage, the house in town, the West India for- 
tune, were only so many lies which | had blindly 
believed. It was true the debt was but a hundred 
and fifty pounds, and I had two thousand at my 
_ bankers; but was the loss of her £80,000 nothing ? 
Was the destruction of my hopes nothing? The 
accursed addition to my family of a Jewish wife, 
and three Jewish children, nothing? And all 
these I was to support out of my two thousand 
pounds. I had better have stopped at home, with 
my mamma and sisters, whom I really did love, 
and who produced me eighty pounds a-year. 

I had a furious interview with Mrs. Stubbs; 
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and when I charged her (the base wretch!) with 
cheating me, like a brazen serpent, as she was, she 
flung back the cheat in my teeth, and swore I had 
swindled her. Why did I marry her, when she 
might have had twenty others? She only took 
me, she said, because I had twenty thousand 
pounds. I had said I possessed that sum; but in 
love, you know, and war, all’s fair. 

We parted quite as angrily as we met; and I 
cordially vowed that when I had paid the debt 
into which I had been swindled by her, I would 
take my £2000, and depart to some desert island ; 
or, at the very least, to America, and never see her 
more, or any of her Israelitish brood. There was 
no use in remaining in the spunging-house; for I 
knew there were such things as detainers, and 
that where Mrs. Stubbs owed a hundred pounds, 
she might owe a thousand, so I sent for Mr. Nabb, 
and tendering him a cheque for £150, and his 
costs, requested to be let out forthwith. “Here, 
fellow,” said I, “is a cheque on Child’s for your 
paltry sum.” 

‘‘ It may be a sheck on Shild’s,” says Mr. Nabb, 
“but I should be a baby to let you out on such a 
paper as dat.” 
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‘‘ Well,” said I, “ Child’s is but a step from this ; 
you may go and get the cash,—just giving me an 
acknowledgment.” 

“ Nabb drew out the acknowledgment with 
great punctuality, and set off for the bankers, 
whilst I prepared myself for departure from this 
abominable prison. 

He smiled as he came in. “Well,” said I, 
* you have touched your money! and now, I must 
tell you, that you are the most infernal rogue and 
extortioner I ever met with.” 

“Q no, Mishter Shtubbsh,” says he, grinning 
still, “dere is som greater roag dan me,—mosh 
greater.” 

“ Fellow,” says I, “don’t stand grinning before 
a gentleman; but give me my hat and cloak, and 
let me leave your filthy den.” 

*‘ Shtop, Shtubbsh,” says he, not even Mistering 
me this time, “here ish a letter, vich you had 
better read.” 

I opened the letter; something fell to the 
ground. It was my cheque ! 
The letter ran thus: ‘“ Messrs. Child and Co. 
present their compliments to Captain Stubbs, and 
_Yegret that they have been obliged to refuse pay- 
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ment of the enclosed, having been served this day 
with an attachment by Messrs. Solomonson, and 
Co., which compels them to retain Captain Stubbs’s 
balance of £2010 lls. 6d. until the decision of the 
suit of Solomonson v. Stubbs. 

‘‘ Fleet Street.” 

*‘ You see,” says Mr. Nabb, as I read this dreadful 
letter, “ you see, Shtubbsh, dere vas two debts,—a 
littel von, and a big von. So dey arrested you for 
de littel von, and attashed your money for de big 


von.” 


Don’t laugh at me for telling this story; if you 
knew. what tears are blotting over the paper as I 
write it; if you knew that for weeks after, I was 
more like a madman than a sane man,—a madman 
in the Fleet Prison, where I went, instead of to the 
desert island. What had I done to deserve it? 
Hadn’t I always kept an eye to the main chance? 
Hadn’t I lived economically, and not like other 
young men? Had I ever been known to squander 
or give away a single penny? No! I can lay 
my hand on my heart, and, thank Heaven, say, 
No! Why, why was I punished so? 

Let me conclude this miserable history. Seven 
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months (my wife saw me once or twice, and then 
dropped me altogether) I remained in that fatal 
place. I wrote to my dear mamma, begging her 
to sell her furniture, but got no answer. All my 
old friends turned their backs upon me. My 
action went against me—I had not a penny to de- 
fend it. Solomonson proved my wife’s debt, and 
seized my two thousand pounds. As for the de- 
tainer against me, I was obliged to go through the 
court for the relief of insolvent debtors. I passed 
through it, and came out a beggar. But, fancy 
the malice of that wicked Stiffelkind; he appeared 
in court as my creditor for £3, with sixteen years’ 
interest, at five per cent., for a PAIR OF TOP-BOOTS. 
The old thief produced them in court, and told the 
old story—Lord Cornwallis, the detection, the 
pumping, and all. 

Commissioner Dubobwig was very funny about 
it. ‘So Doctor Swishtail would not pay you for 
the boots—eh, Mr. Stiffelkind ?” 

‘No; he said, ven I asked him for payment, 
dey was ordered by a yong boy, and I ought to 
have gone to his schoolmaster.” , 

‘‘ What, then, you came on a dootless errand, eh, - 
sir?” (A laugh.) | 
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“‘ Bootless! no sare, I brought de boots back vid 
me; how de devil else could I shew dem to you.” 
(Another laugh. ) 

s¢ You've never soled ’em since, Mr. Tickleshins?” 

«‘T never vood sell dem; I svore I never vood, 
on porpus to be revenged on dat Stobbs.” 

“ What, your wound has never been healed, eh ?” 

“Vat de you mean vid your bootless errants, 
and your soling and healing? I tell you I have 
done vat I svore to do. I have exposed him at 
school, I have broak off a marriage for him, ven he 
vould have had tventy tousand pound, and now I 
have shewed him up in acourt of justice; dat is 
vat I ave done, and dat’s enough.” And then the 
old wretch went down, whilst everybody was 
giggling and staring at poor me, as if I was not 
miserable enough already. 

‘This seems the dearest pair of boots you ever 
had in your life, Mr. Stubbs,” said Commissioner 
Dubobwig, very archly, and then he began to 
inquire about the rest of my misfortunes. 

Tn the fulness of my heart I told him the whole 
of them; how Mr. Solomonson the attorney had 
introduced me to the rich widow, Mrs. Manasseh, 
who had fifty thousand pounds, and an estate in 
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the West Indies; how I was married, and arrested 
on coming to town, and cast in an action for two 
thousand pounds, brought against me by this very 
Solomonson for my wife’s debts. | 

_ Stop,” says a lawyer in the court, “Is this 
woman a showy, black-haired woman, with one 
eye? with three children — Solomonson—short, 
with red hair ?” | 

«Exactly so,” says I, with tears in my eyes. 

‘That woman has married three men within the 
last two years. One in Ireland, and one at Bath. 
Solomonson is, I believe, her husband, and they 
both are off for America ten days ago.” 

* But why did you not keep your £2000 ?” said 
the lawyer. 

*¢ Sir, they attached it.” 

“OQ! well, we may pass you; you have been 
unlucky, Mr. Stubbs, but it seems as if the biter 
had been bit in this affair.” 

“No,” said Mr. Dubobwig, “ Mr. Stubbs is the 
victim ofa FATAL ATTACHMENT.” 
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NOVEMBER.—A Generat Post Derivery. 


I was a free man when [ went out of the court; 
but I was a beggar. I, Captain Stubbs, of the bold 
North-Bungays, did not know where I could get a 
bed, or a dinner. 

As I was marching, sadly, down Portugal-street, 
I felt a hand on my shoulder, and a rough voice 
which I knew well. 

« Vell, Mr. Stobbs, have I not kept my bromise ? 
I told you dem boots would be your ruin.” 

I was much too miserable to reply; and only 
cast up my eyes towards the roofs of the houses, 
which I could not see for the tears. 

* Vat! you begin to gry and blobber like a 
shild? you vood marry, vood you, and noting 
vood do for you but a vife vid monny—ha, ha— 
but you vere de pigeon, and she vas de grow. She 
has plocked you, too, pretty vell—eh? Ha! ha!’’ 

“QO, Mr. Stiffelkind,” said I, “ don’t laugh at m 
misery ; she has not left me a single shilling under 
heaven. And [I shall starve, I do believe I shall 
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starve.” And I began to cry fit to break my 
heart. 

‘¢ Starf! stoff and nonsense—you vil never die 
of starfing—you vil die of hanging, I tink, ho! ho! 
and it is moch easier vay too.” I didn’t say a 
word, but cried on, till everybody in the street 
turned round and stared. 

“Come, come,” said Stiffelkind; “do not gry, 
Gaptain Stobbs—it is not goot for a Gaptain to 
gry, ha! ha! Dere—come vid me, and you shall 
have a dinner, and a bregfast too—vich shall gost 
you nothing, until you can bay vid your earnings.” 

And so this curious old man, who had persecuted 
me all through my prosperity, grew compassionate 
towards me in my ill-luck; and took me home with 
him as he promised.. “I saw your name among 
de insolvents—and I vowed, you know, to make 
you repent dem boots. Dere, now, it is done and 
forgotten, look you. Here Betty, Bettchen! make 
de spare bed, and put a clean knife and fork ; Lort 
Cornvallis is come to dine vid me.” 

I lived with this strange old man for six weeks, 
I kept his books, and did what little I could to 
make myself useful; carrying about boots and 
shoes, as if I had never borne His Majesty’s com- 
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mission. He gave me no money, but he fed and 
lodged me comfortably. The men and boys used 
to laugh, and call me General, and Lord Com- 
wallis, and all sorts of nick-names; and old Stiffel- 
kind made a thousand new ones for me. 

One day, I can recollect—one miserable day, 
as I was polishing on the trees a pair of boots of 
Mr. Stiffelkind’s manufacture—the old gentleman 
came into the shop, with a lady on his arm. 

“Vere is Gaptain Stobbs,” says he, “vere is 
dat ornament to His Majesty’s service ?” 

I came in from the back shop, where I was 
polishing the boots, with one of them in my hand. 

“‘ Look, my dear,” says he, “here is an old friend 
of yours, His Excellency Lort Cornvallis! Who 
would have thought such a nobleman vood turn 
shoe-black? Gaptain Stobbs, here is your former 
flame, my dear niece, Miss Grotty—how could 
you, Magdalen, ever leaf soch a lof of a man? 
Shake hands vid her, Gaptain. Dere, never mind 
de blacking ;” but Miss drew back. 

‘‘T never shake hands with a shoe-black,” says 
she, mighty contemptuous. 

«Bah! my lof, his fingers von’t soil you, don’t 
you know he has just been vitevashed ?” 
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‘‘T wish, uncle,” says she, “ you would not leave 
me with such low people.” - 

‘‘ Low, because he cleans boots? de Gaptain 
prefers pumps to boots I tink, ha! ha!” 

“Captain, indeed! a nice Captain,” says Miss 
Crutty, snapping her fingers in my face, and 
walking away. “ A Captain, who has had his nose 
pulled!—ha! ha!” And how could I help it? it 
wasn’t by my own choice that that ruffian Waters _ 
took such liberties with me; didn’t I shew how . 
averse I was to all quarrels by refusing altogether 
his challenge? But such is the world; and thus 
the people at Stiffelkind’s used to tease me until 
they drove me almost mad. 

At last, he came home one day more merry and 
abusive than ever. “ Gaptain,” says he, “1 have 
goot news for you—a goot place. Your lortship 
vil not be able to geep your garridge, but you vil 
be gomfortable, and serve His Majesty.” 

‘Serve his Majesty,” says I; “dearest Mr. 
Stiffelkind, have you got me a place under govern- 
ment ?” 

“ Yes, and somting better still—not only a place, 
but a uniform—yes, Gabdain Stobbs, a red goat.” 

«“ A red coat! I hope you don’t think I would 
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demean myself by entering the ranks of the army ? 
I am a gentleman, Mr. Stiffelkind—I can never— 
no, I never 


“ No, I know you will never, you are too great 
a goward, ha! ha!—though dis is a red goat, and a 
place where you must give some hard knocks too, 
ha! ha! Do you gomprehend? And you shall be 
a general, instead of a gabdain—ha! ha!” 

«* A general in a red coat, Mr. Stiffelkind !” 

“Yes, a GENERAL BOSTMAN! ha! ha! 
I have been vid your old friend Bunting, and he 
has an uncle in the Post-Office; and he has got 
you de place—eighteen shillings a veek, you 
rogue, and your goat. You must not oben any of 
de letters, you know.” 

And so it was—I, Robert Stubbs, Esquire, be- 
came the vile thing he named—a general postman! 
* # # * * 

I was so digusted with Stiffelkind’s brutal jokes, 
which were now more brutal than ever ; that when 
I got my place in the Post-Office, I never went 
near the fellow again ;—for though he had done 
me a favour in keeping me from starvation, he 
certainly had done it in a very rude, disagreeable 
manner, and shewed a low and mean spirit in 
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pushing me into such a degraded place as that of 
postman. But what had I to do? I submitted 
to fate, and for three years or more, Robert Stubbs, 
of the North-Bungay Fencibles, was 


I wonder nobody recognised me. I lived in 
daily fear of- the first year; but, afterwards, grew 
accustomed to my situation, as all great men will 
do, and wore my red coat as naturally as if I had 
been sent into the world only for the purpose of 
being a letter-carrier. | 

I was first in the Whitechapel district, where I 
stayed for nearly three years, when I was trans- 
ferred to Jermyn-street, and Duke-street—famous © 
places for lodgings. I suppose I left a hundred 
letters at a house in the latter street, where lived 
some people who must have recognised me, had 
they but once chanced to look at me. | 

You see, that when I left Sloffem, and set out 
in the gay world, my mamma had written to me a 
dozen times at least, but I never answered her, for 
I knew she wanted money; and I detest writing. 
Well, she stopped her letters, finding she could 
get none from me ;—but when I was in the Fleet, 
as I told you, I wrote repeatedly to my dear 
mamma, and was nota little nettled at her refusing 
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to notice me in my distress, which is the very 
time one most wants notice. 

Stubbs is not an uncommon name; and though 
Isaw “ MRS. STUBBS” on a little bright brass 
plate in Duke-street, and delivered so many let- 
ters to the lodgers in her house, I never thought 
of asking who she was, or whether she was my 
relation or not. 

One day the young woman who took in the let- 
ters had not got change, and she called her mis- 
tress. An old lady in a poke bonnet came out of 
the parlour, and put on her spectacles, and looked 
at the letter, and fumbled in her pocket for eight- 
pence, and apologized to the postman for keeping 
him waiting; and when I said, “ Never mind, 
ma’am, it’s no trouble,” the old lady gave a start, 
and then she pulled off her spectacles, and stag- 
gered back; and then she began muttering, as if 
about to choke: and then she gave a great screech, 
and flung herself into my arms, and roared out, 
«MY SON! MY SON? 

- © Lor’, mamma,” said I, “is that you?” and I 
sat down on the hall bench with her, and let her 
kiss me as much as ever she liked. Hearing the 
whining and crying, down comes another lady from 

VOL. IL. R 
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up stairs,—it was my sister Eliza; and down come 
the lodgers; and the maid gets water, and what 
not, and I was the regular hero of the group. I 
could not stay long then, having my letters to de- 
liver. But, in the evening, after mail-time, I went 
back to my mamma and sister; and, over a bottle 
of prime old Port, and a precious good leg of 
boiled mutton and turnips, made myself pretty 
comfortable, I can tell you. 


DECEMBER.—“ THe WInTeER oF ovr Discontent.” 


Mamma had kept the house in Duke-street for 
more than two years. I recollected some of the 
chairs and tables from dear old Squiggle, and the 
bowl in which I had made that famous rum-punch, 
the evening she went away, which she and my sisters 
left untouched, and I was obliged to drink after 
they were gone ; but that’s not to the purpose. 

Think of my sister Mary’s luck! That chap, 
Waters, fell in love with her, and married her; 
and she now keeps her carriage, and lives in state, 
near Squiggle. I offered to make it up with 
Waters; but he bears malice, and never will see 
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or speak tome. He had the impudence, too, to 
say, that he took in all letters for mamma at 
Squiggle ; and that as mine were all begging let- 
ters, he burned them, and never said a word to her 
concerning them. He allowed mamma fifty pounds 
a-year, and, if she were not such a fool, she might 
have had three times as much; but the old lady 
was high and mighty, forsooth, and would not be 
beholden, even to her own daughter, for more 
than she actually wanted. Even this fifty pounds 
she was going to refuse; but when I came to live 
with her, of course I wanted pocket-money as well 
as board and lodging, and so I had the fifty pounds 
for my share, and eked out with it as well as I 
could. 

Old Bates and the Captain, between them, gave 
mamma a hundred pounds when she left me (she 
had the deuce’s own luck, to be sure—much more 
than ever fell to me, I know,) and as she said she 
would try and work for her living, it was thought 
best to take a house and let lodgings, which she 
did. Our first and second floor paid us four 
guineas a-week, on an average ; and the front par- 
lour and attic made forty pounds more. Mamma 
and Eliza used to have the front attic; but Z took 
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that, and they slept in the servants’ bed-room. 
Lizzy had a pretty genius for work, and earned a 
guinea a-week that way ; so that we had got nearly 
two hundred a-year over the rent to keep house 
with,—and we get on pretty well. Besides, women 
eat nothing; my women didn’t care for meat 
for days together sometimes,—so that it was only - 
necessary to dress a good steak or so for me. 

Mamma would not think of my continuing in 
the Post-Office. She said her dear Robert, her 
husband’s son, her gallant soldier, and all that, 
should remain at home, and be a gentleman— 
which I was, certainly; though I didn’t find fifty 
pounds a-year very much to buy clothes and be a 
gentleman upon; to be sure, mother found me 
shirts and linen, so that that wasn’t in the fifty 
| pounds. She kicked a little at paying the washing 
too; but she gave in at last, for 1 was her dear 
Robert, you know; and I'm blest if I could not 
make her give me the gown off her back. Fancy! 
once she cut up a very nice rich black silk scarf, 
which my sister Waters sent her, and made me a 
waistcoat and two stocks of it. She was so very 
soft, the old lady ! 


* * * x " 
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I'd lived in this way for five years or more, 
making myself content with my fifty pounds 
a-year (perhaps I'd saved a little out of it; but 
that’s neither here nor there.) From year’s end 
to year’s end I remained faithful to my dear 
mamma, never leaving her except for a month or 
so in summer, when a bachelor may take a trip to 
Gravesend or Margate, which would be too ex- 
pensive for a family. I say a bachelor, for the fact 
is, I don’t know whether I am married or not— 
never having heard a word since of the scoun- 
drelly Mrs. Stubbs. © 

I never went to the public-house before meals ; 
for, with my beggarly fifty pounds, I could not 
afford to dine away from home; but there I had 
my regular seat, and used to come home pretty 
glorious, I can tell you. Then, bed till eleven; 
then, breakfast and the newspaper; then, a stroll 
in Hyde Park or St. James’s; then, home at half- 
past three to dinner, when I jollied; as I called it, 
for the rest of the day. I was my mother’s de- 
light ; and thus, with a clear conscience, I managed 
to live on. 

* * * * * 
How fond she was of me, to be sure. Being 
R2 
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sociable myself, and loving to have my friends 
about me, we often used to assemble a company of 
as hearty fellows as you would wish to sit down 
with, and keep the nights up royally. ‘“ Never 
mind, my boys,” I used to say, “ send the bottle 
round—mammy pays for all,” as she did, sure 
enough; and sure enough we punished her cellar, 
too. ‘The good old lady used to wait upon us, as if 
for all the world she had been my servant, instead 
of a lady and my mamma. Never used she to 
repine, though I often, as I must confess, gave her 
occasion, (keeping her up till four o’clock in the 
morning, because she never could sleep until she 
saw her “dear Bob” in bed, and leading her a sad, 
anxious life.) She was of such a sweet temper, 
the old lady, that I think in the course of five 
years I never knew her ina passion, except twice ; 
and then with sister Lizzy, who declared I was 
ruining the house, and driving the lodgers away 
one by one. But mamma would not hear of such 
envious spite on my sister's part. ‘“ Her Bob , 
was always right,” she said. At last Lizzy fairly 
retreated, and went to the Waterses. I was glad 
of it, for her temper was dreadful, and we used to 
be squabbling from morning till night. 
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Ah, those were jolly times! But ma was obliged 
to give up the lodging-house at last—for, some- 
how, things went wrong after my sister’s depar- 
ture—the nasty uncharitable people said, on ac- 
count of me; because I drove away the lodgers 
by smoking, and drinking, and kicking up noises 
in the house; and because ma gave me so much of 
her money. So she did; but if she would give it, 
you know, how could I help it? Heigho! I wish 
Id kept it. 

No such luck. The business I thought was to 
last for ever; but at the end of two years a smash 
came—shut up shop—sell off everything. Mamma 
went to the Waterses; and, will you believe it? 
the ungrateful wretches would not receive me! 
That Mary, you see, was so disappointed at not 
marrying me. ‘Twenty pounds a-year they allow, 
it is true; but what’s that fora gentleman? For 
twenty years I have been struggling manfully to 
gain an honest livelihood, and, in the course of 
them, have seen a deal of life, to be sure. I’ve 
sold cigars and pocket-handkerchiefs at the corners 
of streets; I’ve been a billiard-marker; I’ve been 
Director (in the panic year) of the Imperial British 
Consolidated Mangle and Drying-Ground Com- ° 
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pany. [ve been on the stage, (for two years as an 
actor, and about a month as a cad, when I was very 
low ;) I’ve been the means of giving to the police 
of this empire some very valuable information 
(about licensed victuallers, gentlemen’s carts, and 
pawnbrokers’ names;) I’ve been very nearly an 
officer again—that is, an assistant to an officer of 
the Sheriff of Middlesex ;—it was my last place. 

On the last day of the year 1837, even that game 
was up. It’s a thing that has very seldom hap- 
pened to a gentleman, to be kicked out of a spung- 
ing-house ; but such was my case. Young Nabbs 
(who succeeded his father) drove me ignominiously 
from his door, because I had charged a gentleman 
in the coffee-rooms seven-and-sixpence for a glass 
of ale and bread and cheese, the charge of the 
house being only six shillings. He had the mean- 
ness to deduct the eighteen-pence from my wages, 
and, because I blustered a bit, he took me by the 
shoulders and turned me out—me, a gentleman, 
and, what is more, a poor orphan | 

How I did rage and swear at him when I got 
out in the street! There stood he, the hideous 
Jew monster, at the double door, writhing under 
the effect of my language. I had my revenge! 
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Heads were thrust out of every bar of his windows, 
laughing at him. A crowd gathered round me, as 
I stood pounding him with my satire, and they 
evidently enjoyed his discomfiture. I think the 
mob would have pelted the ruffian to death, (one 
or two of the missiles hit me, I can tell you,) when 
a policeman came up, and, in reply to a gentle- 
man, who was asking what was the disturbance, 
said—* Bless you, sir, it’s Lord Cornwallis.” 
‘Move on Boots,” said the fellow to me, for, the . 
fact is, my misfortunes, and early life, are pretty 
well known—and so the crowd dispersed. 

‘What could have made that policeman call 
you Lord Cornwallis and Boots?” said the gentle- 
man, who seemed mightily amused, and had fol- 
lowed me. “ Sir,” says I, “ I am an unfortunate 
officer of the North-Bungay Fencibles, and I'll tell 
you willingly for a pint of beer.” He told me to 
follow him to his chambers, at the Temple, which 
I did (a five-pair back), and there, sure enough, I 
had the beer; and told him this very story you’ve 
been reading. You see, he is what is called a lite- 
rary man—and sold my adventures for me to the 
booksellers. . He’s a strange chap, and says they’re 


moral. 
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I’m blest if Jcan see anything moral in them. 
I'm sure I ought to have been more lucky through 
life, being so very wide awake. And yet here I 
am, without a place,.or even a friend, starving 
upon a beggarly twenty pounds a-year—not a 
single sixpence more, upon my honour. 


FINIS. 
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siderable power, in which a French soldier is supposed to recount, 
in the experiences of his grandfather, his father, and himeelf, the 
various wars in which France has beat or been beaten since the 
days of Turenne and Marlborough to those of Napoleon and Wel- 
lington.”— The Examiner. 

‘* Happy Miss Smith, whose name is thus linked with fame— 
Napovzon, SmitH, Titmarsh. *— Globe. 

** With pen and pencil there are few can compare with our friend 
Titmarsy; he is an original with both: his present performance 
is a curious mixture of the serio-jocose. Let it not be supposed 
that our author is light or ludicrous where gravity or solemnity is 
required. No; he treats death and the grave with the feelings due 
to their sad and touching aspect; and it is only when he escapes 
rom their dark shadows that he brightens into the refreshing con- 
trast of playfulness and humour.”— The Literary Gazette. 

‘**QOh, sweet Miss Smith,’ how we envy you the first perusal of 
these three letters. Mr. Titmarsh is always amusing; and in the 
present case, superadded to his graphic view of every incident con- 
nected with the removal of the ‘sacred ashes,’ there is a quiet, 
good-humoured, under-current of satire in the narrative which is 
quite delightful. Naval and Mi itary Gazette. 

“Mr. Micuart Anceto Titmarsu—great and graphic as his 
illustrious namesake. ”’— The Morning Herald. 

‘** Here is an account of the solemn deposition of the bones of 
Napoleon, in the true Titmarsh manner.”— The Atlas, 
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